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PREFACE. 



Miss Sedgwick began soon after the death of her brother 
Charles, to make a selection from his letters, to be printed for 
private use only, which should preserve a living portrait of him 
for his family and friends. The work proceeded slowly and 
with many interruptions, and after her first serious illness, in 
1863, she was obliged to renounce it altogether. She had nearly 
completed the framework, and arranged the larger portion of 
the letters ; the rest of the work she confided to me, with the 
most earnest injunctions to complete it, as her ^precious legacy 
to all the dear children of our family." I have followed as far 
as possible, in doing it, the directions she gave me as early as 
1860, for making selections for her use from my father's letters. 
These directions I append. I hope it will be found that I have 
followed them with tolerable fidelity. K. S. M. 

" Before I proceed farther I will 

answer your inquiry about your father's letters. As to person- 
ality, you can judge in regard to your own letters better than 
I. But I would caution you against suppressing expressions of 
tender love and favor from motives of delicacy. They, above 
all others, characterize him, and will be of inestimable use and 
Tslne to .your children and children's children. Think, my dear 
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Kate, what it will be to them to have the freedom of the sanc- 
tuary of slich a heart. After that I think every little thing 
involving family life and local history should be preserv^ed. 
How we should like to have such records of our parents, our 
grand-parents. Now we live but in one generation. In reading 
over your father's letters to your Uncle Robert, I am more than 
ever struck with the heavenliness of his character, the simplicity 
and modesty of his boyhood, the confidingness, self-negation 
and humility of his youth, the delicacy, disinterestedness and 
self-denial of his early manhood, the wisdom, wit, nice dis- 
crimination, dignity, independence of his maturity, and above 
all, directing, inspiring, controlling all, his angelic love. In 
looking back upon our family life from a position that is like 
that of a retrospect from another life, and in compai-ing it with 
any other that I have intimately observed, the love and har- 
mony kept aglow by a constitutional enthusiasm, seems to me 
unparalleled ; and I look upon my parents, the source of it all, 
with an admiration and gratitude that I have no words to 
express." 



LETTERS. 



I HATE selected from my brother Charles's voluminous letters 
the following, and have prepared them to be put in a permanent 
form for his family, and those of his friends who have expressed 
an earnest desire for their preservation. My father and mother, 
my brothers and sisters — all, are now transferred to an exist- 
ence which was shadowed forth in uninternipted love, harmony, 
and, as far as human condition permits, happiness here. Illness 
and death inflicted their sharp stings and lasting sorrows ; but 
no coldness, disagreement, envy, rivalry or jealousy ever came 
among us. The law of love was fulfilled in that blessed home 
of our dear vallev. 

My brothers were all men of marked ability, of unostentatious 
devotion to duty, of tolerance, of humanity that was no re- 
specter of persons, and of remarkable social tastes, powers and 
charm. Descended from a parent who, when public service was 
a duty, and political distinction an honor, held various high public 
positions, they neither sought nor desii-ed them ; and living in 
the best society in our country, they were free from the eager 
competitions and vulgar cravings that sometimes invade it 
Four more unworldly men never lived. " In the world, they 
were not of it." They added immensely to the stock of family 
happiness^ virtue and attraction by their marriages. 

ThQ. dear children who are now knitting their fair young 
brows over their alphabets, or shouting over their playthings, 
oor *^ Bobby," *^ Bloesom," and the little half Germans, will turn 
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back time's leaves, and learn from the vivid impress of these 
letters, the lives which without them could not have been defi- 
nitely imaged on their day. I have preserved records of vil- 
lage life, and of every day domestic occurrences that may at 
first glance seem trivial. But these form the mirror that reflect 
the character of my brother. He wrought up to spirit the 
coarse material of rustic life. He infused sweetness and glad- 
ness into the home atmosphere. Where Ver he passed there was 
a track of sunshine which, like the shadow of the Apostle, mirac- 
ulously healed those upon whom it fell. If he met a neighbor, 
or crossed the path of a domestic, he had some word of kind- 
ness or fling of humor for them. " I have to laugh," said a con- 
scientiously irrisible old -deacon, " if I meet the Squire, for all 
it's Sabbath day I " One of his servants said, " If we get into 
ever such a snarl in the kitchen, and Mr. Sedgwick comes 
through, it all goes right." I have sometimes fancied that the 
favorite horse he fed, and the dog he caressed, responded by 
their natural signs of love when he talked to them. 1 remem- 
ber a Yankee girl who, like his other domestics (as Sir Walter 
says of other servants), " loved him better than they served 
him," used to find her delight in listening to his humorous ad- 
dresses to his cow, while he patted and fed her from his hand. 
"Ah," she said, "I had rather be Mr. Sedgwick than anybody in 
the wide worhl ; and next to that, I had rather be Mr. Sedg- 
wick's cow !" Truly he cared for his animals, as good parents 
care for their children. They were never neglected, forgotten, 
nor in any way overtasked. He was an indifferent sleeper, and 
not unfrequently rose in the night and walked out, and would 
look into the stable as a mother goes to her children's beds to 
see if they are well covered. On one occasion he found Twi- 
light (a capital hoi'se given him by Mrs. Kemble) cast, and in 
such a position that he must have died but for hb master's 
timely intervention. 

My brother was not a " philanthropist." If he went to the 
Jail (our County Jail is in Lenox) to turn the sinner from the 
error of his ways, to instruct the ignorant, or perform any 
angel office, he did not act from any tbeoiy of benevolenoei 
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but he was drawn by the strain of the bond of brotherhood ; 
and his way of making these poor sinning vagrants better was 
to make them happier. He did not upbraid their darkness, but 
showed them how pleasant light was. He did not lament over 
their sickness and corruption, but dropped healing upon them, 
and made them feel how pleasant it was. To say that he was 
disinterested is but to say what has been said of thousands that 
never conceived the measure of his devotion to others. I want 
a new word to express his individuality. It was not only by 
ever ready material aid, often beyond the bounds of prudence, 
but by personal exertions; I cannot say self-denial, for self 
never seemed to me to suggest a claim to be denied ; but by 
thoughtful opportune kindnesses, cheering words, pleasant sal- 
lies that lit up the dreariest tracks of the dreariest mortals, that 
he blessed his fellow creatures ; that he made so many feel that 
he was their earthly Providence, so that I have heard again and 
again from those that I had supposed knew him only by name, 
" Mr. Sedgwick was the best friend I ever had." 

My brother had an ardent love of knowledge, and was keen 
in the pursuit of it ; but he did not seek it through the prescribed 
channels. He was no student, though he loved, reasonably, 
books. But it was by marking and comparing events, by a keen 
observation of character, by processes of analysis and distilla- 
tion, by means of his sympathies and affections, that he enlarged 
his mind and heart. He would have suspended any mental 
pursuit of enjoyment to save a poor Irishman from a fraud, or 
have left the society of any notoriety to rescue a neighbor 
swamped in his own stupidities. 

My brother Charles never wrote elaborately, never in formal 
didactics. The moral evolved spontaneously. It came out like 
the perfume from the flower. He wrote as the spirit moved 
him, in snatches of time ; before bi^eakfast, in intervals of im- 
portunate visitors in his office, or of tedious legal processes in 
the court house, and in moments of solitary leisure. He seldom 
invaded the social family evening with pen and ink. Besides 
his &mily, to whom in their separations his providence was 
erer present by his letters, he wrote to innumerable friends 
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("fellow creatures" were the better term) to whom he could 
send :i friendly word of help or cheer. He had no aptitude at 
murmuring or moaning. If compelled to weep with those that 
wept, he soon contrived to slip the burden from the laden 
shoulders and change the weeping to smiles. There was no 
more a |)parent effort than in the processes of nature. lie cured 
by no secret art. His healing balsajn was a divine extract from 
faith in God and love to man. 

I have included in this collection but a part of my brother's 
letters to me; still, without an explanation, their preponderance 
over the letters to his wife and children might be imputed to 
egotism. It must be reniembered that our joint lives began 
long bef<M*e his conjugal relations, and that we were separated 
during the winters. Nor, I tnist, shall I be unkindly judged 
for the insertion of many expressions of j)ai*tial love, a fraternal 
love never suipassed. These fond records will not meet many 
eyes till mine are closed forever. I tranquilly confide them to 
the loving memories of my family and friends. They w^ill 
judge me charitably, and I believe will af»prove the communi- 
cation of the testimonials of an affection that was God's best 
gilt to me, the joy and beauty of my life in my brightest ye:ii-s, 
and my support and consolation when one light alter another 
had gone from our family life. Our hearts were knit together. 
As our love was at first, so it was to the last. 

There is no satisfactory portrait of my brother to which I 
might refer those who never saw him. The portrait by Gray, 
in the possession of his wife, is the most accurate delineation of 
his features, but the face fails in his expression ; it is the land- 
scape without sun or shadow, and the [lerson has nothing ot^the 
careless grace of his. The photograph in which he appears 
standing by Judge Bishop in his wagon, expresses precisely his 
caniage and natural attitude. 

The water-ct)lored drawing, done by Miss Freeman for me the 
last winter of his life, gives his softness and tenderness, but it 
has a fixed seiiousness not natural to him, indicating the pro- 
tracted and fatal illness that was upon him. His voice was 
clear, of musical and varied tone, sweet and animating; his 
langh delightful. 
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How often in these last darkened years of our separation, 
have I seemed to hear his light footste[) as he approached my 
little parlor, and that inquiry still vibrating on ray heart, "Is my 
sister here ? " 

The following passages are extracts from a notice of my 
brother, which appeared in a Boston journal soon after his 
death. It is written with a nice perception of the distinguish- 
ing traits of his character, and as not liable to the imputation of 
sisteriy partiality, I preserve it. 

"Living in what, for the best 

years of his life, was a sequestered village, without fame in his 
profession, without wealth or distinction, no man in his section 
of the State — ^perhaps no man in the whole State, was more 
beloved, admired and cherished than he. He was a man to be 
loved. He had a combination of qualities as rare as genius. 
He was as honest, as brave, as clear-headed as any man, and he 
had the tenderness, the fine instincts and the subtle perceptions 
of a woman. 

" His observation was so alert that all which the senses could 
give him was his, and he made it material of solid judgment, 
and a penetrating scrutiny of men and things. No man noted 
more of what is fugitive and entertaining in the hour as it 
passes, no man laid up greater treasures of experience, and no 
man ever made his experience serve more for the amusement 
and instruction of his friends. With his quick eye and ready 
expression, he had a sense of the ridiculous which lighted up 
the world for him and his friends. His pleasantry was delight- 
ful. It was the fruit of every day, so natural, so piquant, noth- 
ing stored up and nothing labored. It was unexpected when 
you heard it, and was forgotten liefore you could repeat it. Nor 
was his graver conversation less attn;ctive. It was the thought 
of a serious and discerning man, inteiested in the past and in 
the present, full of a^lusing disquisitions, the humor often near 
to pathos, and not wanting in depth either; his reflections sin- 
gularly just, and the whole tone of his remarks showing that 
discriminating sense which we expect from men of the world, 

2 
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and with a perfect courtesy, too sincere to have been learned 
from men of the world. But Mr. Sedgwick's true giory was 
his humanity. His wit, his raillery, his observation, all those 
inimitable graces of the intellect, were servants/ of a native and 
living love of everj'thing that breathed. 

"Every move for political freedom and for the removal of 
social evils, had his attention, not as matter of duty, but as a 
matter of course. It was part of his life. The criminal in the 
neighboring gaol, and the dog at his door, never looked in Mr. 
Sedgwick's face, nor heard his voice, without feeling he had a 
friend." 

My brother Charles was born on the 15th of December, 1791.* 
The circumstances that preceded his birth did not, according to 
any physiological laws, indicate the coming of the blessing that 
he proved. My father was inevitably absent, devoted to the 
political duties that then demanded and engrossed the strongest 
hearts and minds in the country. My beloved mother, with 
exhausted health and an anxious mind, overburdened with the 
multi[)lied resj)on8ibilitie8 of a large family and a large landed 
property, fell into a melancholy. There were then in this re- 
mote district few of the facilities of civilization. The head of 
the family was its purveyor ; forecast was forever in exercise. 
There was no butcher's cart, no supply of fruit or vegetables 
beyond the private domain. Bread and butter were furnished 
from the farm, and the wool and flax grown upon it had to be 
distributed for domestic manufacture and overseen, as they were 
by the thrifty wives of Solomon's day, that "rose early and 
looked well to the ways of their household." This was all well 
enough for those who were bred to nistic health and instic eares, 
not complicated with the refinements of a higher social condi- 
tion, and with the demands of a refined nature whose wants 
were stimulated by mental culture, as were my mother's. As 
the honored wife of my father, she was brought into relations 
with the best society in the country, at a period when, if con- 

1 The day of Washington's death. 
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ventional education wjis neglected, the highest gifted minds 
were in eonstjjnt action. There was, in uiy mothei'^s case, one 
alleviation, almost a compensating circumstance. Instead of ig- 
norant Celts to execute her behests, she had excellent trained 
servant*; and at their head, Mumbet, herself embodied ability, 
rectitude and fidelity. In addition to her other multiform ser- 
vices, she was ray mother's nurse, I have often heard her relate 
the particulars of my mother's confinement when my brother 
Charles was bom. My father got leave of absence from Con- 
gress, to be at home through the most perilous penod. "The 
baby was nothing to look at," said the dear old nurse, " when he 
was bom. The Judge (»o she latterly styled my father) said ' he 
was not worth raising.' ' Sir,' says I, ' I will try it,' ^ So, by 
tending the poor little unfledged boy on a pillow, cushioning his 
amis, and putting in appliance her miraculous skill and vigilance, 
ehe brought him in three or four months to such a condition, that, 
as she said, ** when the Judge came home again I took him to 
the cradle where the baby was sleeping, and I threw oflT the 
blanket and showed him a plump, rosy boy — a perfect beauty. 
* There, sir,' says I, * is that boy worth raising ? ' Tears came in 
the Judge's eyes, and he took a silver crown out of his pocket 
and gave it to me, and I have it now in my trunk.*' And there 
«hc kept the trophy till her death — forty years afterwards. 

There was a stanza made by one of our rustic poets on my 
Other's coming home for this event, (and it was no trifle then 
to come from Philadelphia to Stockbridge in mid- winter), that 
illustrated the simplicity of the times : 

" Maria, dear lady, how bles.««d is thy lot, 

0*er 80 noble a husband to bear sach a swav. 
For sure very dear murt that lady be thought, 
Who is valued at more than six dollars a da v.'* 

** Six dollars a day" was then the pay of a member of Congress. 
I do not know the precise date of my father's removal from 
Sheffield to Stockbridge. This removal was occasioned by the 
nnhealthiness of Sheffield, caused by a pond of stagnant water. 
A remnant of the Stockbridge tribe of Indians yet lingered in 
the valley. Their wigwams were strewed along the plain, and 
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my father bought the land on which he built his house, erected 
his bams and planted his garden, of three different Indian pro- 
prietors. The lot on the west side of his house was purchased 
of an Indian woman, who, with the baptismal name of Eliza- 
beth, had engrafted the Christian virtues on the aboriginal stock. 
The gi-ound bore her name, and was called in our time, " The 
Elizabeth lot." My brother Charles and myself were the only 
members of the family bom in the new house. Robert was the 
first child born in Stockbridge.^ 

Charles, " the infimt love of all his rac^," from the first en- 
tered upon the fortune of the youngest, the accumulated love 
of the brothers and sisters who preceded him. lie is mentioned 
in my parents' letters, written during his childhood, as " the 
good little man," " our sweet little Charles " There was an 
incident of his childhood that my father often recalled, and 
never related without emotion. My father's riding horse. 
Rover, a traditional family hero, then young and spirited, wa^ 
saddled and tied to a post. My father went out to mount him 
and saw Charles, then in petticoats, lying on the ground be- 
tween the horse's hind legs, caressing him in his baby tongue, 
"poo 'ovy, poo 'ovy !" The hoi*se did not move a hair, but a» 
my father said, looked round " affectionately " at the boy. My 
father had the presence of mind to stand still and call the child 
away in a low, loviug tone. Is there not a bond of love binding 
together all sentient beings tliat is felt by the gentle and loving 
of our race ? And is it not this that Hawthorne has exagger- 
ated and distorted in the " Marble Fawn " ? 

Gentle and tender-hearted as my brother was, he was not 
wanting in the manly spirit to oppose wrong, or the fortitude to 
endure suffering. This was early and notably manifested. He 
was not more than six years old, I think less than ^xe, when the 
'* district school " which we both attended was kept by a brutal 

fellow named . He punished the children by blows on 

the hand with a ferule made of a thick bit of lead enclosed in 
leather. My poor little brother fell under his displeasure for 

1 He was bom In the house now caUed the Edwards School, from its occu- 
pancy by .Jonathan Edwards. 
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some slight offence. He was called uj), and five or six stinging 
blows inflicted. Charles looked the master steadily in the face 
without flinching. " You think to face me down, do you ? ^ said 
the wretch; "Til make you bawl out before I finish!" and he 
resumed the blows and went on to the ninteenth, when there 
was a general outburst in the school, a mingling of rebellious 
shouts and heart-broken sobs, mine, as I wixs told, oveq)owering 
the rest. The little hand was raw, and poulticed and carried in 
a sling for many days. My fiither was absent in Congress, but 
the man was driven from the town by that energetic justice, 
since termed " Lynch Law.** 

Children do not treasure one another's histories. They are 
not impressed by them. They have not the philosophy by 
which the kernel of character is extracted from the shell of cir- 
cumstance. Our childhood, so happy and so blessed, had one 
dark shadow upon it : my mother's recurring and dreadful ill- 
nesses. These illnesses took the dreaded fonn of msanity, a mal- 
ady far more terrible then, than now that the appliances of 
science have so much ameliorated its treatment, and almost 
insured its cure. Still it is, of all the bodily ills that flesh is 
heir to, most feared by some persons, and therefore I should be 
glad to soften the apprehension that any one of my mother's 
descendants mav sufier from the fear of a constitutional tend- 
ency to this disease, by stating the reasons of my conviction, 
that in the cases of my mother and brother the insanity was 
what the physicians term accidental, and not caused by any in- 
herited taint. I have never heard of its existence in any of my 
mother's predecessors. Her first attack was after the birth of 
my sister Frances, when she (my mother) had childbed fever, 
and a long illness that ended in insanity. This recurred three 
or four tunes dunng her life, and each time continued for some 
months. She was of a delicate and nervous structure, liable to 
severe illnesses, which were treated in the harsh medical modes 
of the time. She was overburdened with care and afliicted by 
the gloomy tenets of Calvinism, no abstractions to her sen- 
sitive nature. I have already noticed her severe family cares, 
and the privation for a good part of every year of the presence 
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of her husband, and the oheerfiilness of his society. Her ill- 
ness had, perhaps, an effect that we coiild not then appreciate, in 
rebuking the presumption of youth and drawing closer the bands 
of affection. My father ha<i the divine gift of authority. His 
children never rebelled against it. He was strict only in requir- 
ing among us the reciprocal offices of love, " the fulfilling of the 
law." 

I do not remember a jar, a dispute, a jealousy in our house- 
hold. My sisters were both married before I was eight years 
old. Of course, as the only girl in the family, I became the 
subject of more love than I deserN'ed, and naturally regarding 
myself as a primar}' object, I was unconscious of my brother's 
superior deserts. He was a beautiful boy, with a high colored 
fair skin, soft curling hair, and loving blue eye, and a mouth that 
retained through life a feminine delicacy and beauty, and to the 
2i8t became more and more angelic in its sweetness. 

The following letter, written to Charles by my father when he 
was in Congress, shows the tenderness of the i*elation between 
them. Charles was then nine years old. 

Washington^ \7th Feb., 1801. 
My Dear Charles : 

I have received another charming letter from my dear 
little son. It is a long one, and yet there is not one word that is 
not spelt right. I am sorry that you have not received letters 
from me, for there has been but one week since I rec<?ived your 
first letter, in which I have not written to my dear son. The 
affectionate manner in which you speak to me gives me great 
delight, but I have more in perceiving your dutiful tenderness 
to your mamma. You also express yourself charmingly about 
your sister's leaving us. I, too, shall feel very much distressed 
in losing her company, but we must hope that she will be hap- 
pier. Nothing else would reconcile a father who loves his chil- 
dren as I love mine, to their leaving him for one day. Farewell, 
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my dear child ; continue to be good, and not only your parents 
and your brothers and sisters, but all good peoi)le, will love you. 

Your ever aff'te, 

Theodore Sedgwick. 

In 1806, Charles was at a classical family school, kept by Dr. 
Backups in Bethlehem, Connecticut. He was a noted clei-gyman, 
with superior intelligence and considerable learning for the mod- 
erate requirements of those days, and particularly charming 
from a combination of quaint humor and affection ateness, quali- 
ties that found a correspondence in my brother. He was an 
ardent politician too, on the federal side, and he saturated his 
pupils with the sprinkling of his own enthusiasm. Charles, in a 
letter written before he was fifteen, to me, a girl patriot two 
years older, says : " I beheld yesterday the total eclipse of the 
sun, but not with pleasure, because I felt with it the total eclipse 
of federalism in the Bay State." ... "I have news enough, 
news of the vilest sort." He goes on to detail some unfair pro- 
ceeding imputed to the democrats in the Senate of the United 
States. 

In 1807, after hearing of a severe illness of our mother, he 
says: "Good heavens! what were my emotions when I heard 
this news ! The voice of nature rung through my soul. I am 
afraid she cannot long sustain these attacks on her feeble frame, 
bnt I know she is in the hands of a kind and righteous Provi- 
dence, who has sustained her through the severest trials. Oh, 
for my own sake, I most sincerely wish she mjiy be restored. 
But the holy will of God be done. She is resigned, and pre- 
pared for that perfect bliss which, in this world, has been mixed 
with the most bitter alloy. Imprint upon mammals lips kisses 
from her son." 

I well remember — the picture has remained undimmed on my 
memory from that long gone day to this — the face of this dear 
boy when, in the following month of September, he was re- 
called by my mother's death. I stood at the open back-entry 
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door awaiting him. The chaise was driven up, and he got out 
languidly and stood still, as if all natural impulses and laws of 
attraction had lost their power over him. I have since heard 
him speak of the pressure of his grief in that hour as so dread- 
ful that he did not wish to live. But there was no subsidence 
of his filial affection, no abatement of the force of its current. 
It all flowed towards his surviving parent. From that time he 
devoted his life to his father. For him he threw away every 
personal consideration. He steadily refused a collegiate educa- 
tion, because it woidd take him from home. He knew his im- 
portance there, and he giievously underrated the intellectual 
faculties which deserved the best opportunities of cultivation. 
He carried out to the fullest extent in his life, the feelings and 
purposes expressed in the following letters : — 

October 1, 1811. 
My Dearest Father: 

"We are all well, and get along as 

well as we could wish to without you. The more I understand 
the nature of filial obligation, the more desirous am I of per- 
forming all the offices of a dutiftil child ; and the more I am 
capable of appreciating the excellence of your character in its 
family relations, the more anxious am I to repay your kindness 
to me with a more than common tenderness and love. If, as a 
son, I am to be distinguished from others, I hope it may be by a 
heart whose tenderness and sympathy shall impart comfort, 
whose sensibility to a parent's suffering shall lighten its weight, 
whose gratitude shall repay every kindness, and whose prayers 
shall be answered by the best of Heaven's blessings to the best 
of fathers. 

Stockbridge, ApHl 2, 1812. 
Dear Father: 

I am afraid your degenerate sons 

will never find a remedy for disease in corporeal exertion. I am 
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sure one of them would be satisfied if his life could be as happy 
as youi^s has been, not barely from the reputation, but from the 
consciousness of virtue. There is a charity of the mind as well 
as of the purse, and whilst your money has relieved the suffer- 
ings of some, you have enlightened and improved others with 
those qualities of the heart and the head which all but the most 
ignorant admire, and all but the base endeavor to imitate. Long, 
long may your country retain one of its purest patriots, and 
your children the best and tenderest father, is the desire and 
prayer of one who considers the j>re8ervation of your life as the 
security of his happiness, and the continuance of its peace as 
his greatest blessing. With no other recommendation than 
good will, I have secured your kindest love. May the heart you 
have never distrusted, forever cherish towards you all that is 
tender in affection, and all that is obedient in duty. 

There is a dngular simplicity in Charles's early letters. Their 
pervading and predominating quality is love. The two follow- 
ing he wrote me while I was in New York, in February and 
March, 1812. 

February 6, 1812. 
My Dear Cathsrins: 

Since I returned from New York, my heart has so often 
warmed at the kind mention that you and my dear sister Fran- 
ces have frequently made of me, that I should disgrace my 
affection if I did not acknowledge the gratitude and pleasure 
they have produced. This memorial of my love is only an evi- 
dence that the record is made in a better place, where I will 
cherish all that is pure and sincere in affection, till the poor 
tenement that contains my heart shall sun-ender its charge. 

Our state hereafter is hidden from our knowledge, still I look 

8 
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forward with a continual but fearful hope to the time when all 
that is holy in affection, and all that is blessed in virtue shall be 
our inheritance. If it is a part of the consolation of the virtu- 
ous that they have done good to others, I hope and pray that 
the example and instruction of our dear sainted mother may 
have' such an influence on our character and lives as that they 
may be her best and happiest reward. 'Tis the felicity of some 
minds that they receive their character from the examples of the 
good ; may it not be our misfortune that the blessed and lovely 
example of human excellence which our mother displayed, and 
which should be sanctified by such a relation, has not left some 

traces of its image on our hearts and our lives The 

merit of my letter must consist in the mention of little things. 
It would be injustice to our most excellent Sarah, if I did not 
mention her affection for you, and the great interest she takes 
in sister Fanny and the children. Old Jenny, too, under a 
most unseemly and filthy covering, has an excellent heart. 
These may seem tiifling, but if we consider the sum total of our 
happiness, the kindness and fondness of domestics is no unim- 
portant item. 

Stockbridge, March 5, 1812, 
My Dear Sister: 

Yaur letters are indeed sweet messengers, and nothing 
could be more cheering and delightful than the sight of them, 
excepting the lovely image that they so forcibly and pleasingly 
bring to my recollection. You reproach me, my dear Kate, 
with flattery. . . . When I write to you I want to delin- 
eate a character which you always exhibit, which I hope always 
to aspire to, but which I can never expect to attain. In con- 
templating myself, I can find very little to be satisfied with, 
very little that does not make me blush, except that honest and 
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sincere affection which always swells my heart in relation to my 
dear father, and my dear brothers and sisters ; an affection com- 
mensurate with the virtue and love of its objects, and which I 
trust wiU not perish, so long as the memory which contemplates 
it shall last. I may be totally depraved, but I never shall be- 
lieve it, till it is proved to me that this is an evidence of my 
vileness. 8elf^ self is the destroyer of all good. I own I de- 
rive my greatest happiness from the consideration that those I 
love, love me also ; yet if I am driven to this last resort to 
maintain my opinions, I am resolved to love virtue for its own 
Boke^ not for the good or the happiness it produces ; and when I 
bring you, and such as you, to illustrate my position, that some 
good thing belongs to the unregenerate, I shall triumph in the 
argument. 

How deeply my mother impressed her character on her 
youngest child, appears from a letter written in 1812, in which 
he, in alluding to her, says : 

** If it is a part of the consolation of the virtuous that they 
have done good, I pray that the instruction and example of our 
sainted mother may have such an influence on our character 
and love, as that they may be her happiest and best reward." 

In November, 1808, my father married Miss Penelope Russell, 
of Boston, and for the first time there was a discordant element 
in our &mily. My sisters were married. My elder brothers 
were in professional life, or preparing for it, and the trial and 
nnhappiness fell most heavily on Charles and myself who were 
the only children of the family living at home ; much the most 
heavily on him, as I passed a good portion of my time either 
in Albany or New York. 

We aU reverenced our father above every human being. We 
all, with reason, loved him devotedly, and it was the study of 
all daring the four years that this lady was in such close relation 
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to US, to conceal from him how distastefial she was to us, and 
how painfully we felt her unfitness for her place. Domestic 
affections and home harmonies had been the element of my 
father's life, his aim and success, his rest, his paradise after polit- 
ical occupations and legal labors. He had been drawn by 
female officiousness into a great error. We felt it to be an 
error rather than a fault, and that it was our filial duty, so far as 
we could, to avert its consequences. Mrs. Sedgwick had the 
esprit de sociStS^ a pleasant vivacity, and very kind disposition 
by nature, not worn quite threadbare by forty years of a selfish, 
single life of levity, and the sort of frittering dissipation inci- 
dent to a single woman's social life in a fashionable town circle. 
I believe she meant well, and she was, or seemed, in the first 
months of their marriage, devoted to my father. But our coun- 
try life was as unsuited to her as the work of a beaver to a but- 
terfly, and she soon became a languid valetudinarian, petulant 
and annoying to the last degree. 

Charles instinctively knew how to pick out of every duty of 
life a sweet kernel, and throw away the shell and bitter integu- 
ment that might enclose it. He was invariably attentive and 
kind to Mrs. Sedgwick, and she, not discerning that the kind- 
ness sprang from the love rooted in his heart for his father, 
received it as a tribute to herself her amour propre was satis- 
fied, and she felt his excellence as well as one could who had no 
scale in her own mind by which to measure it. At this period 
he deliberately renounced his chances for the prizes of life for 
which his brothers had cast in, and , nominally a student in my 
father's office, he devoted himself in my father's absence to the 
care of his rural aflfairs, and when he was at home, to an in- 
tense devotion to his happiness. Thus passed four years, of which 
I find little record in his few letters of that period remaining. 
^ He was coming into manhood. He assumed none of its author- 
ity. Handsome and graceful, and always having an indescriba- 
ble social charm, he contented himself in the obscurity of country 
life, and then, and for many years, perhaps always, reckoned 
himself as much below his brothers in intellectual gifts, as he 
was in intellectual opportunities. And they (I think certainly 
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not from any arrogance or presumptuous self-estimation) for a 
long time accepted this rating. Apparent are often mistaken 
for real distances, and the spaces must be traversed to rectify the 
judgment. Time set all r^ht, and respect caught up love in 
our estimate of the "youngest,'' "the favorite and the flower." 

On the 24th of January, 1813, our beloved father died in 
Boston. Charles, in a letter dated three weeks later, says : 
** When I reflect upon the uncertain tenure of our best bless- 
ings, I tremble, and the desolation of my heart gives a fearful 
darkness to all around me. I feel a withering sensation, which 
I believe my countenance never expresses." (No ; the serene 
feith of a man and the love of an angel were stamped there.) 
"But when I recollect how many and how precious are the bless- 
ings still left, how much love is still exercised towards me, my 
heart revives, and I hope ray melancholy is not expressed by 
murmuring." My brother's humility had no taint, no admix- 
ture of vanity, no craving for contradiction or reassurance. 
He writes to me, at Albany, in March, 1813 : " I have watched 
but once with the sick at Hicks's, and I hope not then in dis- 
obedience to your injunction. I have not got the fever f 

"When I reflect how much you and my other sisters, and my 
dear brothers love me, and when I reflect how idle and irra- 
tional is my life, how unproductive of good to any one, I feel as 
if I should be perfectly willing by my death to put the seal on 
that lovcj and consecrate it forever." 

My brother passed a part of the winter of 1813 with me, in 
New York, at the house of Mr. Watson. Robert was then a 
bachelor, and lived in his family. I am glad to have this* oppor- 
tunity of paying the tribute of my testimony to my brother-in- 
law's generous hospitality and uniform kindness to his guests. 

And now in quoting a passage from a letter to me, written 
after my brother's return, I wish to assign a reason (I will not 
call it an apology), for the large proportion of letters addressed 
to me in this collection, and for not suppressing the fond ex- 
pressions of his aflection. We were united as few, bearing the 
relation of brother and sister, ever have been, from the begin- 
ning of our lives to his death. He excelled me in everything 
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but aflfection ; mine for him could not be overpaid. Tenderness 
was so predominant a quality of his character that no portraiture 
of him could be just, whei-e this divine essence was not fully 
manifested. And, further, I hold ij as a part of my gratitude 
to God, and to my brother, to set forth the sweet food of my 
life. 

After his return to our home, he writes me of all he has done 
about the grounds to please me. He adds : 

"Everything, in the house and about it, seems to me to be 
w^ting for your presence. Your flowers will not bloom for 
strangers to their beauty, and the clouds cast their shadow on 
the earth as if there were none here fit to shine on. I spent a 
fortnight at Lenox, and the weather was just fit to attend 
Court in.** 

After returning to Stockbridge from Albany, where he had 
left mcj he writes, March, 1815 ; 

When are you coming home? I am afniid to sleep in a 
deserted house. Oh ! I forgot to tell you about my journey. 
In the first place, I went to sleep in the third story of a house 
on this side the river, where two blankets would not have kept 
me warm. I called to mind that there was many a poor fellow 
in the camp with only one. Why this reflection should have 
kept the frost from freezing my limbs, when there was nothing 
else to prevent it, and when my imagination was filled with 
images of men on the ground stifi" with cold,^ is not for me to 
explain, but I believe this is the way in which one man's misery 
is another man's comfort ; for I no sooner thought of those poor 
devils with one blanket, than I went quietly to sleep and slept 
till four o'clock, when one of those rascals called stage drivers, 
a kind of people ** who wake on the night and sleep on the day," 

1 We were stiU at war with Great Britain, and there was a cantonment at Green- 
bush. 
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and who benevolently wish all passengers to have the same kind 
of enjoyment, came thundering into my room. When I got 
over my indignation against the fellow, I was very willing to 
quit my lodging, for I could see no earthly object in staying 
there, but to freeze to death. I hastened to the bar room, 
where I searched for the remains of the fire of the night before. 
The stove seemed to be converted into an urn, in which to de- 
posit the ashes of the departed sticks, and preserve the mem- 
ory of joys that were past, for I could perceive no wood to 
kindle, by its cheering blaze, new joys. However, I had not mo 
much respect for the memory of said joys as the landlord, and I 
cried out for more wood. He muttered something about its 
being scarce. I then called for a glass of brandy, and when I 
had swallowed it I left his house, making my curses as plenty 
as his wood was scarce. I then began my ride in an open 
wagon with the jolly driver, but we had not proceeded far 
when he made an observation that startled me. He slapped 
his hand on his knee and said, " Faith I it's most cold enough 
for gloves ! " " Faith I ^ thinks I, " this fellow says it's only cold 
enough for gloves ; he must be a devil or he could not be so 
warm." But I soon became pacified, for I reflected that the 
principal means of mischief which that gentleman possessed 
was heatf and I had nothing to fear from that in any degree. 
We rode on, and from that moment the supposed Satan and I 
were better friends than ever. I was fully convinced I could 
not survive that day — what with the jolting of my body over 
the ruts and hubs and the piercing cold. The causes of my 
destruction continued, and I hourly grew weaker. I then 
thought of disposing of my earthly estate and leaving it to 
you; but then I thought you would be so much elated at the 
acquisition of so much property, that you would come down to 
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take possession and come to the same unhappy end with myself. 
This thought revived me, and being helped by a drop or two of 
that enemy to colds and fevers, and all other maladies but 
drunkenness and a broken constitution, I began to hope I should 
live to get home and enjoy my property, which would be vastly 
better than leaving it to the dearest friend on earth I I leave 
myself at the first tavern, McKown's, and you may get me 
home as well as you can.^ 

The following extract is from a letter written to me while I 
was staying in Boston, in Oct., 1815 : 

My Dbas Sisteb: 

There is something very different in the manners of the 
people of Boston from anything that I have ever seen con- 
nected with the hospitality of any other place. It consults the 
feelings, dispositions and circumstances of its guests. When 
one requires sympathy, there is no obtrusion of civility. When 
one is in a situation and temper to receive and requite atten- 
tions, there is no withholding of generous politeness, generous 
without ostentation, sympathetic without the disgusting forms 
of condolence. It seemed to me, I don't know but it might 
have been enthusiasm (but that you know I never was accused 
of), that the people of Boston never gave their invitations to 
swell the pT)mp and ceremony of an entertainment, but to dif- 
fuse happiness as widely as possible. There are exceptions, I 
know ; there are always fools who think of nothing ultimately 
but themselves, who are willing to have their vanities flattered, 
for this simple reason, that they have nothing else that can be 

^ This account, though humorously exaggerated in its mental effects, may cause 
his grandchildren, who now travel from St. Louis to Lenox in sixty hours, to feel a 
2ittfo gratitude for rail-cars. 
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flattered; but this is not the characteristic of the people of 
Boston. 

In July, 1817, Charles went to Saratoga to rid himself of the 
remains of inflammatory rheumatism still lingering about him. 
The first attack was, I think, in 1814, and came from sleeping in 
a bed into which the rain fell. He was on the way to Albany 
with me. I had been ill all winter. My sister Susan came to 
Stockbridge to take me to her home. We were overtaken and 
detained by a thaw, and the disastrous consequence was this 
rheumatism, from which my brother suflered repeatedly and 
intensely, and which, I believe, laid the foundation of the dis- 
ease of which he died. 

I have found on my files no letters from Charles between the 
years 1815 and 1819. I must charge this to my carelessness 
for we were separated for the most part during the winters o 
those years, and never, I believe, when we were separated, did 
a week pass without an interchange of letters. In September 
1819, my brother married Elizabeth Dwight, at her father's 
house, in Northampton. From this marriage resulted much of 
the contentment, happiness and success of his life. I give the 
following extracts from the letter he wrote me on his engage- 
ment. I need hardly say that I knew the whole story of his 
love, and the purpose for which he had gone to Northampton. 

Northampton, Sunday night 
My Dear Sister: 

I arrived here on Friday evening, at eleven oVlock, two 

hours later than I intended, on account of the roads, which were 

bare for the most part from Collin s's. My conscience operate<l 

even in my extremity, and saved Sprightly many a blow which I 

would have bestowed without mercy upon Preacher. The house, 

in spite of Lizzie's eyes, was perfectly dark, and I wheeled about 

rather comfortless to the tavern, where, after repeated knockings, 

I roused the landlord. On Saturday morning I took an early 

4 
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breakfast, and contrived a sideway method of informing Eliza- 
beth of my j^proach. I followed the messenger very speedily, 
and found Mr. and Mrs. Dwight, from whom I received the 
freest and kindest greeting. They both had an intimate remem- 
brance of the olden time, and left me to myself asking no ques- 
tions for conscience's sake. The curtain rose, the promised 
blessing came, and what followed from that time till the clock 
struck twelve, upon my soul I cannot tell. Without any dis- 
tinct recollection of what passed, I have a sort of feeling that 
I would not have added to, nor diminished, a single circum- 
stance. I have spent two days here m this housCy and I think 
I could not have been happier, though I should have had more 
to be grateful for, if you had been present a pari of the time. 
. . If there has been any topic on which I have talked de- 
cently, it has been supplied by you, and to every word that I 
have spoken of you, the response has come from the heart. 
This precious creature is worthy of your love, to that I com- 
mend her, and it is in this way I would seek for her the favor of 
Heaven. . . . God bless you. C. S. 

One or two extracts from his letters to Elizabeth, during their 
engagement, show how intimately his religious feelings mingled 
with and elevated his strongest affections and most eager in- 
terests. 

Sunday, July 4, 1819. 
Dearest Elizabeth: 

What should more naturally occur to me, in the com- 
mencement of a letter to you on this day, than your reason for 
beginning yom* last to me on Saturday afternoon ? It is un- 
doubtedly true that the services of this day ought to be devoted 
to the worship of Him in whom we live, and to the cultivation 
of that purity and charity which alone can lit us for the enjoy- 
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ments of a better world, but, my love, is it not possible, with a 
temper of mind acceptable to Him who searcheth the heart, to 
address on this day some of our thoughts to that being wliose 
love is the kind expression of our Maker's bounty, and at the 
same time to feel our entire dependence on Him from whom 
Cometh every good and perfect gift, and our hearts swelling with 
grateful emotions for the rich mercies which we do not deser>'e ? 
We must indeed take care that we do not carelessly forget the 
Providence which renders our lives happy, or lightly regard the 
power that can make them miserable, that we do humbly and 
thankfully acknowledge the goodness of our Creator. But if 
we do this, may we not pour out our hearts to a beloved friend, 
and be excused even if we want that spirituality which it is at 
once so desirable and so difficult to attain ? For myself I have 
never much cultivated habits of piety by reflection, nor those of 
religion by self-denial and scrupulous obedience, but I have 
rather quieted my conscience by taking advantage of disposi- 
tions certainly pliant, if not naturally good, rather directed by 
example than controlled by authority, and I have really de- 
lighted in discharging the obligations imposed by kindness, and 
in endeavoring, perhaps without much disinterestedness, or sac- 
rifice, or effort, to preserve affection, which has certainly been 
my chief happiness in life. I do not mean to boast of myself 
and to youy nor shall I exult in the possession of that natural 
good feeling which is the gift of Heaven, which has never been 
much tried by discouragement or neglect, which most of the 
circumstances of my life have contributed to strengthen and 
cherish and reward, and which, most happily, no temptation has 
been strong enough to subdue or prevent, but you, dearest 
Elizabeth, will suffer me to rejoice and give thanks that those 
dispositioiui are united to those in you which are purer and 
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more tender, that while I have the inclination to be good, I have 
the very strongest inducements that the world can offer. 

July 17, 1819. 

I was about to say something the 

other day, when I was interrupted, on another subject of your 
letter, that relating to the sermon of Mr. Channing ; but I had 
not time then, and I am glad of it, for 1 do not exactly agree 
with you in feeling on this subject, and it is, and always will be, 
much more delightful to me to talk to you on the subjects on 
which we agree, than on those where we may happen to differ; 
and on this subject the differences and disputes and heart-burn- 
ings of some of my dearest friends have made me incline to the 
opinion that faith, of whatsoever character it may be, should 
rather be a question between man and his Maker, than a subject 
for controversy between individuals. All error is undoubtedly 
pernicious, and truth upon those subjects which relate to our 
condition in the world to come is of infinite importance, but I 
have no doubt that the simplest understanding is sufficient for 
its attainment, when its inquiries are directed to the only source 
of truth and light and life — the Bible. On this interesting and 
awful subject so much is said, that we often foim our opinions 
without much reflection or examination, and they are generally 
confirmed by the biasses of affection or dislike, and we are apt 
to contend for them with the zeal of those who think that their 
own characters, and those of the friends whom they venerate 
and love, are involved in the issue, and this, too, without con- 
sidering that the same intelligence and the same integrity may 
produce an infinite diversity of opinions. I have heard in my 
own family many religious discussions, never one that I recollect 
without pain and distress ; and I tell you sincerely that among 
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its members who, I think, are bound together with no ordinary 
affection, that I hardly recollect one where the disposition to be 
convinced did not yield to the pride of producing conviction. 

This letter to his wife during the first year of their marriage, 
expresses those pure and elevated ideas of the marriage relation 
which he carried out in his daily life. 

You ought to be somewhat happier to be the object of 
unceasing and increasing affection, for in this world of limitO' 
tion^ where the mind so soon perceives the resources of happi- 
ness and the depth of them, and where the senses are so often 
blunted by indulgence, it is no small matter to be assured that 
there is something in us and about us capable of kee})ing up 
the interest we have once created. I could tell you now, Eliz- 
abeth, what I have often told you in great sincerity, that I do 
not think myself worthy of you, but this language does not now 
seem proper to be used — for without you I am not, and the 
heart might as well say to the breast that covers it, " you are 
better than I," as the husband tell the beloved wife of his bosom 
that he does not deserve her. When husband and wife are 
what they should he to each other, their faults and their defects 
seem to be the errors of nature rather than their own, forgotten 
or forgiven. They are indeed one — and I desire to thank my 
God that we are ofie, I here renew my promise of faithfulness 
and affection. Accept it, dear Elizabeth, and let me continue to 
have the inexpressible blessing of your contentment. If you 
had all the secrets of my soul, they would disclose no wayward- 
ness towards you, no coldness, no blight of the heart. Occa- 
sional irritation, impatience and rebuke, may sometimes surprise 
and distress you, but there will surely be enough to coimter- 
balance it all, in my declared confidence, my tried affection, my 
solemn promises, and m that integrity of nature which blends 
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our highest duties with our eternal hopes. A desire to promote 
the happiness of another, accompanied by that sort of conduct 
which shows the desire to be an earnest one, seldom, I believe, 
falls short of its appropriate gratification. That desire must be 
felt in such a relation as GUI's, and most certainly felt in all its 
force by those who have loved as we have loved, and who do 
love as we love ; and it will show itself not in the easiness and 
indulgence of a supine disposition, but in those efforts to please 
which have reference to the habits, the peculiarities of temper 
and disposition, which may constitute the natural difference be- 
tween us, and those peculiar ways which circumstances and 
habit have made a part of the character, and which, whether 
the result of mistaken notions, or not, deserve to be consulted, 
and must be consulted, and will be consulted by those who 
have in a great measure the keeping of another's heart. If 
husband and wife may not expect and receive from each other 
favors and sacrifices and indulgences and allowances and pa- 
tience and forbearance and forgiveness, where they would have 
no right to claim it from others, if they are in all respects to be 
guided and governed by the common rules of intercourse, if 
they are to keep a sort of debt and credit of duty and kind- 
ness, everything exquisite in the relation, everything like that 
delicious reliance and confidence and dependence which con- 
stitutes the trust of the soul, is done away, and with it are swept 
away those sweet consolations which give us repose in the hour 
of trial and of solitude. I am sensible that the principles I 
have stated will require much more of you than of me, because 
you are more reasonable and better tempered ; but they must 
govern us both, and I trust they will, and I trust some years of 
great and mutual happiness will show it. 
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How unchanged by his marriage was his feeling toward me 
let this letter, written in August, 1820, show: 

Mt Dear Catherine: 

I received your very short letter on Saturday. The pro- 
ductions of genius are rapid and simple and complete, and 
while the common mind, hardly able to trace its own operations, 
is laboring, by the multitude* of its unintelligible associations 
and far-fetched comparisons, to portray the workings of the 
heart, to show the extent of its hopes, and to define the limit of 
its enjoyments, she, by the easy exercise of her magic power, 
unlocks at once the secrets of happiness. If she speak the lan- 
guage of consolation, it is like the still evening to the quiet 
conscience ; if that of encouragement, it is like the bright morn- 
ing to those who are wakened in vigor and purity to the duties 
of the day. In the vocabulary of her affection there are but 
few names; the regions of her heart, like the creation on which 
we look, exhibit new images of beauty at every turn, and like 
that creation, ^ glory ^ glo^yt glory^ is inscribed on them all. 
31y heart is full of love for you, dear sister, and if this mortal 
shall ever put on immortality, you will find it so ; but whenever 
I attempt to trace its sentiments on paper, they are like the 
lines of light on the clouds when the sun is set, the more you 
examine them, the less are they defined. 

Robert was, amongst Charles's brothers, his closest friend and 
adviser ; and many of Charles's letters to him sparkle with his 
jnost delightful humor. The two following were written in 
1821. 

Dear Brother: 

I could tell you a funny thing about my being " a relig- 
ious jester," " a scomer of serious things," ** a man who makes a 
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mock of all religions, and all good people," as reported to Dr. 
S., and by him related with serious concern to Dr. Pomeroy, 
but I have not time. I have had a long conversation with Dr. 
F., M'ho came here and spent about two hours with me. He 
said he wanted to " talk freely, and not at arm's length." I told 
him as freely as he pleased, if he would allow me the same 
privilege, which he cheerfully accorded. I recapitulated all I 
could remember of Ware, as what I highly approved and de- 
lighted in, and concluded by telling him that I certainly did 
not believe the doctrine of election, as preached in this neigh- 
borhood, and I hoped I never should find it in the Bible ; for if 
I did, I should consider it a sufficient reason for not believing 
that doctrine, whereupon he was grieved in spirit, and retired ! 

How happens it, Mr. Robert, when I am such a delicate 
person as to the matter of commissions, that I did not ask you 
to bring me anything but the bottle of mustard, and my Edin- 
burgh Review^ that you came off without the latter, or even 
mentioning the same in your letter from Albany. When you 
knew that the spirit of revolutions was abroad, France regen- 
erated, the Duke of Wellington upon the point of going to the 
devil with his tythes, pensions, and civil list, and when you 
knew, moreover, that the same JSdinburgh Review contjiined 
the very apocal)'j)se in all these matters, the word of prophecy 
itself at last made sure by the succession of the Broughams, the 
Dennians and the Greys ! Do you suppose, my son, that I live 
in a corner where the voice of O. P. Q. cannot reach me through 
the columns of the London Morning Chronicle^ proclaiming the 
aspirations and the purpose of liberty, from every dark nook of 
despotism, the crackling of crowns and coronets in the fires of 
Antwerp, the fire doomed march of the Cossacks upon the walls 
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of France all stuck with bayonets? Do yon suppose I do not 
hear the groans of the despots swelling above the thunders of 
the cannon, within which they attempt to conceal them ? No, 
my son, you mistake. I am in a comer, to be sure, but I cannot 
forget that I belong to that immense family of man who were 
bom to be happy or to suffer ; who have wives and children 
and brothers and sisters who can weep and rejoice, and who^ 
by the mysterious providence of God, have been subjected to 
cursed rolers, mad with the lust of power, who have covered 
them with darkness, and filled the world with crime I I am 
looking and longing for the regeneration of the people, and I 
listen to the mmors of revolution as if I heard in every tone of 
defiance, in every patriot's voice, the voice of God encouraging 
the nations and proclaiming liberty to the captive. 

God is great. We shall yet hear, I am confident, his wrath 
made audible in the dying yells of such wretches as Miguel 
and Ferdinand, and the members of the Holy Alliance. I won- 
der where these chaps will meet next ! Somebody will have 
the satisfaction of seeing them in some oyster cellar without 
money enough to pay the reckoning. They will be among the 
Goflfe and Whaleys of the continent, seeking refuge with chim- 
ney sweeps. 

Do send me my Edinburgh, I do not care so much about 
the opinions of the editor of the Berkshire Journal^ or even of 
the National Gazette^ as I do about things past now, or the 
strange things that are passing. 

My iskther seems to have been led into an erroneous estimate 
of his property, by the very natural mistake of overrating the 
productive value of his homestead and the real estate attached 
to it. It had brought to him a princely revenue of happiness. 
This property and an ample law library were given to Charles. 
Doubtless my father counted upon his at once realizing a suffi- 

6 
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cient income from his profession, and he left him no means to 
maintain the open door hospitality entailed upon him. The 
erroneous estimate which I have supposed is indicated by his 
assigning in his will (if I do not much misremember) Charles's 
inferior advantages of education as a reason for giving him the 
largest share. 

I forbear to insert entire an admirable letter, because Charles's 
expressions of gratitude to my brothers and myself are so dis- 
proportioned to our merits in relation to him, and because my 
heart is wrung with this late knowledge of his struggles, and 
with the outpouring of his humility and self-disparagement. 
He thus accounts to Robert for some pecuniary embarrassments 
during the seven years succeeding my father's death. 

In the first place I was the youngest son, brought up in a 
family where everything was to be had, and was used in profu- 
sion ; where money, for money's sake, was always, from the 
highest to the lowest, an object of contempt ; in that family, 
treated with all possible indulgence, pampered and cossetted by 
everybody, having no responsibility of business, educated with- 
out much discipline, or any habits of order, without much refer- 
ence to any calling or business, I was left to acquire, as an in- 
evitable consequence, the only impulse I should ever gain, a 
desire to please those whom I loved. I looked, it w*as natural I 
should, upon affection as the end of life, or upon everything as 
useless but as the means to that end. In this state I was when 
my father died, and the arm of my strength was cut off. Then, 
I believe, by common consent, a family establishment was kept 
- up, myself at the head of it, comparatively speaking without 
any means of preserving it from destniction. 

This certainly was blindness — injustice on our part. lean- 
not excuse it. I can only say it was strangely inconsiderate. 
Deliberately we would not have laid a burden ujKjn him. 
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Well, then, what was to be done ? Yourself, Cathennc and 
Theodore, supplied all supposed deficiency of my means. Shortly 
after, when I came into business, I felt, in common with you all, 
a strong desire for the preservation of our household gods. I 
began to desire, like most of mankind, independence ; and when 
the resources of my business were almost nothing, I felt very 
unwilling to confess how little they were ; very unwilling to 
abandon my mode of life, very unwilling to call on you farther 
than you anticipated my wants, and all the while indulged a 
secret hope that some good fortune would help me out without 
your aid. 

The remainder of the letter is filled with details concerning 
his small income and very small debts, considering his enforced 
expenditure and the hard efforts and acute pain it was to him 
to curb his generous impulses. After his marriage it became 
absolutely necessary to change his mode of life. His extreme 
modesty, and nothing else (for he had talent enough, knowledge 
enough, and uncommon capacity for business), kept him from 
professional advancement. He had an unconquerable shrinking 
from speaking in public. He had a charming voice, a beautiful 
presence, and an affluence of speech in private, but like Cowper, 
like Washington Irving, he had no utterance in public. So he 
very gladly accepted the clerkship of the County, an office of 
no honor, but requiring exactness, industry and fidelity. When 
he took the office he expected, like his two predecessors in it, to 
continue his residence in Stockbridge, but he wjis scrupulous, 
and afler a little time he thought the duties of the office re- 
quired his continual presence. This, and the necessity of sup- 
plying the accumulating expenses of married life, decided him, 
at whatever cost to his feelings, to break the ties that bound 
him to his parental home. Having made his decision, he went 
through all the painful details without betraying to any one but 
to Robert and myself what the sacrifice made him suffer. His 
letters to me on the subject no eye but mine ever saw, or ever 
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will see. And without seeing them, the heroism of his cheer- 
fulness cannot be estimated. 

There was one immense blessing attending the transfer of his 
patrimony. It was made, not to a stranger, but to my brother 
Theodore and his wife, beloved by us all, and by all held worthy 
of upholding that sacred roof-tree. 

In this connection I insert part of a letter to Robert. 

November 24, 1822. 
Dear Robert: 

Your last look at Stockbridge has generally been a last 

look at me ; and so it would have been now, but I had hardly 

resolution enough to take the last farewell of you and yours in 

my onli/ home. No philosophy can change without suffering the 

associations that belong to the place of our birth and the friends 

that were there bom to us, and when those associations crowd 

into our minds, together with all that we love to think upon as 

true, nature must obey its eternal laws. An abrupt departure 

and a strange place sometimes mitigates our feelings because it 

conceals them. 

I wished every day to write to you. I wished every day to 
hear from you. The first was impossible, and it happened well, 
perhaps, that you did not write sooner. I have parted with 
Catherine, too. Oh God, is it possible that my home and hers 
must be forever different ! I have always endeavored to avoid 
selfishness, but the last sacrifice has cost me pangs that no 
e irthly being knows ofj or can know. She has been my second 
mother. 

I thank you, dear brother, for your letter, and I thank dear 
Elizabeth, too, for hers. May God forever bless you both. 

Through the winter of 1822 and 1823, my brother had lodg- 
ings at a Mr. Whiting's, in Lenox. There, with his wife and 
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two eldest children (they were both bom in our Stockbridge 
home), he was very happy. He knew my love and anxiety for 
his eldest girl, and he patiently filled his letters with nursery 
details. " She goes to bed," he writes, " at seven o'clock ; always 
asking permission to sit up a little longer, and takes the refusal 
as sweetly and submissively as if she were bom on purpose to 
disprove the main doctrines of infemalism. Considering her 
age, she is (to me) the sweetest of all human beings. She never 
passes a day without some remembrance or pretty saying of 
aunt Kitty. We sometimes help her to this, for it is, and it is 
to be, one of my chief cares that she loves you, and becomes 
like you." 

The following passage, from a letter written about this time, 
relates to a young girl in my service whom I had left in my 
brother's care. It evinces how thoughtful and tender that care 
was. 

She goes out hardly at all, brings in no wood, and hardly 
ever any water ; sleeps in a warm room over the kitchen, where 

Miss has also a bed. She goes to bed generally about 

nine, always before ten, rises about seven. I found, after we 
took Kit away from her, that she wanted scissors put over her 
window, and laid awake ; and as I did not choose to begin her 
education, I got a berth for her aloft, where cows, hogs, horses 
and other ghosts would not be apt to disturb her. 

This girl, the loveliest, most refined and affectionate of serv- 
ing women, married aft^r living with me eleven years. Her sad 
story was a subject for Tennyson. My brother never lost sight 
of her, never took his protecting hand from her, but by looking 
into her husband's concerns, by his countenance, by his advice, 
by lending him money, by every means that could sustain an 
inefficient man, he tried to get him on in the world. His letters 
to me abound in notices of this girl, my gentle friend more than 
servant 

The following letters are all characteristic. 
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To his wife, who had just lost a very dear brother. 

LenoXj June 15, 1822. 
My Dear Elizabeth: 

I received your letter yesterday with the greatest pleas- 
ure If God in his wisdom sees fit to protract our 

lives, I trust I shall be made better and happier forever by our 
connection. If either of them is shortly to terminate, I cannot 
lose the benefit of the heavenly gifl bestowed upon me. . . . 
What effect has it, what effect ought it not to have upon us, to 
hear Ihe just and sincere praises of the chosen and cherished 
objects of our heart's purest love ? They fall sweetly upon the 
ear, and they sink deeply into the breast on those occasions 
when we are led to acknowledge our dependence on Provi- 
dence, and to refer to Him those blessings which make this life 
desirable, and that which is to come the subject of earnest, 
inexpressible hope. Even amidst the tumult of sudden and 
almost overwhelming calamity, we are quieted by the assurance 
of a better life prepared for those who do the will of their 
Heavenly Father. When the awful agitations of grief for the 
loss of a dear friend have subsided, when the chill of despond- 
ency has left the heait, and light breaks in upon the darkness of 
the grave, what poor creature is there so ignorant, so wretched, 
that he does not look upon this life as the commencement of 
his being, that does not consider the admonition in mercy sent 
to him to "purify himself," that does not strive to be better, that 
does not feel, * in some degree, delivered from temptation, in 
short, that does not feel the power of God upon his heart, teach- 
ing him to set a just value on his worldly possessions, giving 
him patience in tribulation, and aiding him by every motive of 
affection, gratitude and religion, in preparation for durable hap- 
piness Oh, my dear little child ! Kiss her, and kiss 
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the baby for me. Give my love to om* dear mother 

If your mother desires you to stay perhaps you had better. I 
thought you would increase too much her fatigues. I am very 
anxious to see you, but so I always am and always shall be, 
when you are gone. Write me if you can by every mail. 

Your most affectionate, 

Charles Sedgwick. 

To myself in New Yoric. 

Lenox, March 15, 1823. 
My Dear Sister: 

Your letter to Kitty I have read attentively, and I hope 
with profit. TJpoii the subject of trusting and distrusting 
Providence I have thought a good deal, and with some anxiety, 
for I would not willingly be guilty of ingratitude to that good 
Being who has given me my children. 

Kitty's occasional sicknesses, and her liability to the disease 
with which she has been attacked, I confess have occupied my 
mind almost incessantly this winter; and the vigilance with 
which I have watched her has been painful, because, in spite of 
myself accompanied with fear, for I have considered not only 
her life in danger, but her constitution and temper, through the 
means necessary to preserve it. If by some evil which neither 
prudence nor experience would enable me to guard against^ I 
should be deprived of either or both of my children, I should 
look upon the event as ordered by Providence and directed by 
His wisdom, and as well as I can understand myself, I should 
bear it as well as most people, for in that case I should fear to 
offend. But the ordinary operations of Providence are so 
blended with our own actions, events by His eternal laws de- 
pend so much upon our own conduct, even life and health, 
by his constitution of things, that it is difficult to understand 
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precisely the degree of care we should give to their preserva- 
tion. According to my observation, it is not a strange thing for 
some people to make a merit of resignation, or at least to con- 
tent themselves with the exercise of this pious affection, when 
self-reproach, one would think, would be more natural and just, 
when they are visited with the true and proper consequence of 
some culpable excess. When the prudence we ought always 
to have exercised would have saved us fi-om the calamity we 
suffer from, we have cause for submission, but not for quietness ; 
and how great a proportion of the evils we endure might be 
prevented by caution, activity and judgment! We have, I 
know, other duties to perform, besides those we owe to our 
children, but none that can be neglected with less impunity. 
• . . • It is harder sometimes to ascertain our duty than to 
do it. When the natiure of our business furnishes great oppor- 
tunities of leisure, the mind clings to some of its interests with 
a devotedness which insensibly becomes habitual, our feelings 
become contracted, and our judgment obscured by intense appli- 
cation to the objects of its paramount affection and desire. 
Natural constitution imparts with some force to everybody a 
predominant passion. Time and accident may modify or con- 
trol it. The proud man may estimate himself more justly and 
demean himself more modestly in the presence of those who 
are superior to him in knowledge and virtue, but his lip will 
always slightly curl. The vain man may be touched by grief 
and softened by calamity, but the sound of praise, in any ex- 
tremity, will tingle in his ears; avarice survives the loss of 
friends. .So it is with other passions. At first we are so slightly 
actuated by them that they are hardly perceived. If they are 
not instinctive, they become so interwoven with our natures by 
cultivation that they may be said to be a part of them. With 
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those above enumerated I am not beset. The love of my kin- 
dred surpasses them all in its influence over me, as you know, 
and circumstances have been no less powerful than the principle 
itself in their effect upon me. Dependent as I am upon the 
pleasures of affection, and beholding in my children that germ 
of life whose natural fruit is " love, joy, peace," is it wonderful, 
is it even strange, shall I not be forgiven, if I fear the canker 
that may nip its earthly bud before it is transplanted into the 
garden of Crod? 

To his brother Robert. 

Lenox, March 31, 1823. 

Mt Deab Bbother: 

I have never said less or thought more of my friends 
than I have this winter. As I advance in life, my relation to 
my &mily seems to increase in importance, for their character 
and their affection is the birthright of my children ; it is that 
that I think of when sickness and change remind me of my 
mortality. Health has so long reigned in our house, and the 
happiness of our intercourse has been so great and uninter- 
rupted, that I know not how we should bear the sevenng of 
one of our number. When that event shall happen, which it 
must, sooner or later, I hope and trust that the purity and 
strength of our affection will give us all reason to hope for a 
re-union in a better world. 

The season is approaching which makes me feel the privation 
of my home at Stockbridge too sensibly, for it was the delight 
of that place that we all met together there. But no matter, 
this is all right ; those will be there who will make us all wel- 
come. 

6 
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My brother was one of the wisest men I ever knew in regard 
to the treatment of the aifections ; wise in his theories concern- 
ing them as he was perfect in their exercise. 

In a letter to Robeit, writing of one of om* dear relatives, he 
says : " I endeavor to study the balance of character in others 
as well as in myself and to make all manner of allowance for 
idiosyncrasies, but after all they sometimes vex me beyond 
measure. 

" It is very desirable to find out all the points of sympathy 
between yourself and a fiiend, and to cultivate them, so for as 
they strengthen the bonds of love, and it is equally well to let 
peculiarities alone that you do not like, where they make a part 
of the grain of the character, and are confirmed by habit, for if 
you dwell upon them they always irritate, and som^imes alien- 
ate. I find this necessary in regard to 
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To his brother Robert. 

Lenox, July 18, 1823. 
You do not know, dear brother, how the impoitsmce of 
your letters and of Kate's visits is magnified by my residence 
here. Here men's heaits are like uninhabited islands ; we know 
that both exist in the wide creation, but neither our souls nor 
our bodies receive support or pleasure from either source. 

When my wife and children are well I am well, and for the 
most part happy ; but if either of them is beset by sickness, I 
feel an absolute longing for one breath of human feeling. I 
should almost die if it were not for our dear sister. She is a 
ministering spirit, breathing the air of He.iven upon us. Our 
poor little boy (Charles) has been very unwell for several days. 
He is a sweet and beautiful boy, and I earnestly pray that God 
may presei-ve his life as an instrument of my happiness and 

virtue The house (at Stockbridge) is in beautiful 

order, and I am sure you will find great pleasure in going there. 
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I am sure the whole family will be benefitted by Theodore's 
location in Stoekbridge, and I rejoice in it. It is very hard for 
me to part with the place, but I am satisfied it was right, and I 
am perfectly resolved that the decision shall neither trouble me 
nor annoy my fiiends on my account 

The following letter to Robert relates to Egbert Pomeroy, 
the third son of my sister Eliza, who died at the age of twenty- 
five. He deserved all my brother said of him. He surnved a 
long, suffering voyage from Marseilles but three days, but long 
enough to leave an inefl^eable impression of the remarkable 
and lovely qualities of his chai'acter, " strong in death." 

Lenox, July 29, 1825. 
My Dear Brother: 

Since we met, our dear Egbert has been restored to his 
friends, and taken from them, not, I think, as we were accus- 
tomed to say, forever, but for a short time, as we all trust to a 
bettor condition than the happiest of us can enjoy here. His 
snfierings must have been extreme, and cannot be thought of 
without shuddering ; but there was so much of joy in the attain- 
ment of his last earthly desire, such peace, composure and mag- 
nanimity of spirit, such a beautiful example of fidelity, fortitude, 
patience and tenderness in the clomng scenes of life, so much 
seriousness without despondency, such confidence without pre- 
sumption, in short, so much of everything that becomes the 
mind of a moral and immortal being, that I have hardly felt any 
sentiment but one of pure gratitude since his departure. He 
has certainly been cut off from blight prospects of happiness 
here, perhaps from uncommon usefulness. We cannot estimate 
the effect of a change upon him, of the nature of which we are 
so entirely ignorant, but we have reason enough to believe that 
he has carried with him his capacities of happiness and of use- 
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fulness too, that they are capable of great enlargement, and 
that they are free from the temptations and obstacles that beset 
us here. 

Let us make the only use that remains of the relation that 
has subsisted between us, which is now terminated, correct every 
fault that corrupts our natures, and cultivate humility and earn- 
estness, every virtue that can endure forever. I was at Stock- 
bridge last night, and staid at Eliza's. Nothing can be more 
elevating than her example, nothing more beautiful. She feels 
the stroke, and feels it deeply, and so do they all ; but she has a 
sublime religion, and it cannot deceive her. 

To Mrs. Pomeroy.^ 

1825. 
Mt Dear Sister Eliza: 

I do not know how I should have forgotten to ask you to 
send to Greorge, by Harry, the memoir which I read yesterday. 
Of all that our dear sister has done for us, and surely no human 
being could do more, I do not know anything that should be 
remembered with more gratitude and praise to Gk)d. Some of 
her words still strike upon my ear as if an angel uttered them, 
and they sink into my heart as if that angel wei-e commissioned 
by Grod himself. The memoir of Egbert is true^ and it is pre- 
sented to the mind in such a way that I feel almost sure (not- 
withstanding our weak and feeble purposes) that it will produce 
in some way eternal benefit. May Grod grant to us all such a 
sense of the happiness of being allied to this extraordinary sis- 
ter, as can only come from the virtuous improvement of the 
blessing. May everlasting happiness beam upon her soul from 
our redeemed spirits ! 

Your most affectionate 

Chas. Sedgwick. 

» This letter was not inserted by Miss Sedgwick. K. S. M. 
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To his wife. 

LenoXj Oct 3, 1825. 

Mt Dear Wife: 

The night after you left me, if I had 

been inclined to saperstition, would have made me nervous ; for 
the first and only relic I saw of my once happy condition was 
Charlie's horse tied up by the head in the chimney comer, and 
the poor dumb beastie was so forlorn that he would neither 
look at me nor show any sign of recognition. I stroked him, 
bat to no purpose, and I would have sent him to receive the 
benediction of St Anthony, if I had been a Catholic. I was 
truly miserable, and I am sure, if you have ever doubted my 
afifection, your confidence in me would be fully restored by 
knowing the frame of my mind in my hours of solitude. But 
enough of this. My infirmities are great, but my disposition 
towards you is as true and good as can be towards a human 
being here below. 

To his wife. 

October 4, 1825. 

I asked Kitty last night what she should do when her 
aunt was gone. She replied, characteristically, that in the first 
place she should be sorry, in the second place cry, in the third 
place get her lesson and sew some, in the fourth place laughs 
and in the fifth place go to dinner or supper, she could not tell 
which. Ktty is as well as ever, as good and as happy. If this 
child is spared to us, and we should live, it will be an everlast- 
ing di^race to us if she has not as good a temper as this world 
admits of. Charley is a more difficult subject ; he has a burn- 
ing impatience, whether a vice or misfortune I cannot tell, and, 
whether directed to good or bad objects, it will subject him to 
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many a trial. He is true in his affections, and so ardent that he 
will not be likely to be vicious, but he must be disciplined to 
repress his vehement desires. If lie can be broken into regular 
pursuits and orderly habits, he will be a prince of a fellow. I 
cherish his horse, though he is a sorry looking fellow, with 
something like the pious feeling we have in possessing a relic of 
a departed friend. I hope he speaks of me whenever he 
wakes up, and that you Jiear him, but I have some fear that 
" Charley, lie still,^ will be so often repeated to him, that his 
good habits in this respect will be broken up. Mumbet is with 
us, and it is really delightful to be able to contribute so much to 
anybody's pleasure, especially those to whom we owe so much. 
She is as happy as a child, and the Congi^ess water and good tea 
make her head as " clear as a bell." She will stay the week 
out, and we must have another visit from her if possible this 
fall. She seems to be very sorry that you are from home. 
Everybody that comes to see me (except Mumbet) I believe 
considers it duty work in your absence, so that the very pleas- 
ures I resort to as a substitute in your absence, are but half en- 
joyed. I hope you are enjoying your visit to the utmost. 
Nothing else could satisfy me when you are gone. I have seen 
no ghosts, which I wonder at a little, seeing they have had 
such fitting opportunity and such ample space in my solitary 
chamber. 

Sister Catherine is well, and delightful at all times, and es- 
pecially now. 

Forget me not. Love to all. Forty thousand kisses to my 
dear boy. Your most affectionate 

Chas. Sedgwick. 
Bjt says she made a short letter for you in bed last night, 
** pretty beautiful," and she shall certainly write. 
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After a delightful family excursion to Northampton, Charles 
wrote the following letter to Robert. 

Lenox, Aug, 3, 1826. 
There is a most terrible awakening there, and though 
one may get a little occasional relief by laughing at the absurd 
follies which it produces, it is certainly most melancholy to see 
so many minds that might, and should be bright, useful and 
happy, subjected to this fanatical, useless, and generally vicious 
bondage. In the case of a solitary individual, or even a few 
who are occasionally brought into the folds of orthodoxy by 
the ordinary process of conviction and conversion, the evil is 
hardly peiWived, and perhaps does not exist at all ; for the £uth 
is then reduced to an abstract theory, and an intercourse with 
other minds may preserve the cheerfulness of the temper, and 
keep up the operations of charity which is rather an instinct 
than a principle, in most minds. But in circumstances like 
those at present in Northampton,* when an awakening is got up 
with so much study and management, when the whole society 
is divided into small classes in the hands of inquisitorial and 
spiritual keepers, where the cunning lovers of influence, the 
newly bom among the reprobates, and the habitually good and 
pious, and the aged and the dying join heart and hand in 
sounding the dreadful note of preparation, rousing the weary 
and half refreshed from their unfinished slumbers by the ringing 
of bells at daylight, cutting them off at once and entirely from 
all their pursuits of business or pleasure, calling them to an 
account as solemn as the judgment, representing in the most 
frightful colors that the imagination can portray, the conse- 
quences of a state of things which no individual had any 
agency in producing, and which no human power can by any 
means avert ; alarming the young and the ignorant with the 
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dread of punishment from a Being who is alike in power and 
wrath, and thrusting into the minds of the timid, the scrupu- 
lous and superstitious, something worse than any definable evil, 
the cursed demon of a mysterious fear, exclaiming in solemn, 
harmony, " The time is at hand — Come, ye blessed — depart* 
ye wicked, into everlasting fire — flee from the wrath to come — 
all things are now ready — now, and now only, is the accepted 
time — now is the day of salvation — resist not the Spirit, and 
thus commit the unpardonable sin ! ^ 

How is it possible that one in his sober senses, who has a 
particle of benevolent feeling, can witness such a state of things 
as this without feeling pain and distress from the misery it is 
likely to produce, and when he sees among the victims of such 
a religion fiiends who are dear to him, who look upon him with 
no better feeling than compassion, who might be persuaded, per- 
haps, to go with him through the journey of life, and part with 
him at last just as he was embarking for the gulph of fire, shout- 
ing hosannas to the glory of that Being who, by plucking them 
as brands from the burning, had severed the chords of nature, 
and even put to scorn all the ties of blood and kindred I 

When this reli^on breaks out in a considerable place and 
affects a large portion of the population, a line of separation is 
drawn between brothers and sisters, parents and children. There 
is no sympathy upon the most interesting of all subjects ; they 
soon get to feel little upon any, and when the faith has its fair 
and full operation upon the mind (which, thank Heaven, is sel- 
dom the case), it produces estrangement and alienation. How 
can it be otherwise, when the most perverted feelings are sanc- 
tioned by the very religion which classes all who embrace it 
among the special objects of God's favor, and all who do not as 
the meet subjects of hell fire, and reserved — reserved unto 
death, to the judgment of the great day ! 
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Love, as I said before, is an instinct ; the look of the eye, the 
tone of the voice, the pressure of the hand, may call it forth, 
and it is not in the power of any superstition to suMue it alto- 
gether, but where it has not been cultivated into a habit, or 
strengthened by circumstances, how easily may it be turned 
from its natural objects where there is no sympathy, no confi- 
dence, no mutual interest, no common hopes or principles. I 
thank God that my wife has not been bom again into a kingdom 
built upon the ruins of natural feelings and affections. 

You will, perhaps, be surprised that I am so warm on this 
subject, and talk so much like an " opposer.^ I did not think of 
saying one word when I began my letter, but you have no idea 
of the horrible extent of the mania in Northampton. It is a 

perpetual camp meeting, and quite as bad. President 

smd the other day, in an exhortation to tlie peoj>le to l>e up 
and doing, that more could be done now in the great cause in 
the course of one month, than could be done, if this season was 
naglected, for ages / Jesus Christ was at that moment going 
about Northampton from street to street, and from house to 
bouse. " €ro on," he said, " for every stroke now will telf," etc. 

A little girl going along shop row, stopped at the door of one 
of the merchants and cried out, " Whcit are you doing ? Why 
don't you flee from the wrath to come?" Another said — but I 
will not repeat this ridiculous stuff God grant that the blue 
laws and the laws against witches be not again enacted. 

Give my love to your wife and to Harry, and do let me know 
when you ex])ect to be here. 

Elizabeth is quite smart, but not well yet. She sends her 
best love to you. She is not orthodox in any thing but her 
duties as a wife and mother. In them she is as nearly perfect 
as the lot of humanity admits, and I am fully confident that 
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whatever may become of ns nt last, we shall not be separated 
here through the instrumentality of pnests, deacons, bells or 
psalm books. Youi-s most afFeetionately, 

Cus. Sedgwick. 

January 1, 1827. 
My Dear Sister: 

I have been so hard at work to-day, and it is now so late 
(twenty-five minutes past four) that I should not begin a letter 
to you, but that it is New Year's day. And now let me wish 
you, not for form's sake, but in sincerity and truth, every pleas- 
ant thought that attends the good in reviewing the past, and 
every pleasure for the future that can abide the scrutiny of truth 
and conscience. 

If I could, dear sister, I would surround you with airs that 
should breath nothing but health, friends who should always 
love, thoughts from which you should never wish to turn away, 
and in the night season with those bright visions which, jiiercing 
through the clouds of earthly care and sorrow, siiould behold 
ministering spirits, ministering to those who are the heire of sal- 
vation. But not to indulge myself in the foolish fancies of 
romantic feeling, I can with all gratitude and soberness rejoice 
with you on the many unmerited blessings which we have par- 
taken together, which our family as such, through you and with 
you, enjoy in common, in such great exemption from sickness 
and death, in such health and prosperity, and for the most part in 
such honor and mutual affection. Surely from us is required no 
common return for the advantages we have received. Our vir- 
tue ought not to be measured by any common standard of mo- 
rality. Our union should not be one of affection merely, but of 
considerate, scrupulous, active goodness. To me it af)pears that 
the defects which are commonly called the vices of human 
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conduct (temper is a different affair), as often result from igno- 
rance as from the want of inclination to do that which is man- 
ifestly our duty, from the condition and circumstances of the 
individual, from partial views, from the want of judgment to 
assign to different objects their proportionate value, rather than 
from bad motives or bad character. 

How oft^n does the extreme prudence of the anxious and 
timid degenerate into the most unconscious parsimony; how 
often does the miserable slavery of the appetites result from the 
want of that delicate and refined intercourse, which at the same 
time stimulates the intellect and chastens the sources of pleas- 
ure; how often are trick and cunning and selfishness and treach- 
ery the natural fruit of poverty and cruel dependence ; and even 
tyranny, that most odious feature of mortal man, may sometimes 
be thought a necessary expedient to prevent confusion and fatal 
disorders. God grant, for conscience' sake, that it may be so in 
the instance of poor Bolivar. I am not yet willing to believe 
that he has forever degraded his noble intellect for a paltry am- 
bition. 

The vices of others are so far from increasing my self-com- 
placency, that I declare I hardly ever see a poor wretch who is 
the victim of any of them, that I do not feel something like 
fear and trembling to think of the account that I must render 
of a life so free from temptation, so surrounded with love, so full 
of the common blessing.-* of Providence, and so utterly fruitless. 
I have sometimes thought that what has been my misery in this 
world will be my only final consolation — the possession of the 
one talent. 

But I have digressed, and like to have forgotten the object of 
my sermon. I will not now protract it, but merely ask, and in 
this particular I would avail myself of the privilege of the 
pjt^adier, wbo9Q discourse is designed exclusively for his hearers 
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and not at all for himself whether the most giiled and the most 
happy members of our femily are themselves satisfied with their 
works of charity. Heaven forbid that I should go beyond their 
consciences, or try to enlighten them. Their generosity has 
grown into a proverb (at least in the fainily)^ but it is more 
blessed to give than to receive. Their sentiments are pure and 
elevated, but heavens, what a pleasure it is to have drunk at the 
pure fountain of tmth and knowledge ! They love truth and 
justice, but truth and justice bring them instant and eternal re- 
ward. They cultivate the society of the wise and good, but 
where is the limit to the pleasure of an intellectual feast? Have 
they sufficient acquaintance with the poor and the miserable ? 
with the less favored among their own connexions? Would 
they willingly give up the pleasure of the lunch to save a poor 
wretch from vice he knows not how to avoid ? I would not 
impute to them pride, for I know they have it not in any bad 
sense, but I would impart to them grace enough to visit and 
take by the hand whenever opportunity offers, and even to 
make an opportunity that they may take by the hand those who 
can neither give information nor pleasure, who are kept down 
by the inferiority of their condition, and for whom a little sym- 
pathy and a little knowledge will do infinitely more than any 
hand of charity when the countenance and voice are turned 
away. 

P^or yourself it appears to me that your path of duty is plain 
enough — write, nothing but write — neither shall I preach to 
Jenny. She hjw improved every good sermon from her youth 
up, and thrown all the bad away. So with Eliza. Thus you 
will perceive that in one respect my short sermon is better than 
most others, for nobody can hand it over to his neighbor to 
'make the application. I suppose the answer to it will be that 
which a famous doctor received recently, "We are too busy, sir." 
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Do you know that I have not heard a word from Ntw York 
since I came home. I suppose you have taken it in dudgeon 
that I have not written, but this you ought never to do, dear 
Kate, knowing that my poor eyes after my necessary writing, 
which is enough to stultify me, hardly give me reading sufficient 
to enable me to remember my letters (the 24, 1 mean). 

When you have read this letter you will probably be glad 
that I have not written it before. In fact I have had nothing in 
particular to say more than George Fitch was always repeating, 
" I love you. I love you." I have done nothing since I came 
home of greater consequence than musing while the fire burned, ' 
and eating oysters, of which Harky gave us something more 
than a two years' stock ! 

The children, I think, are improving. I cannot but hoj>e that 
Kitty will make herself worthy of your partiality. Bessy is 
becoming quite pretty, and as sweet as a rose. I have been 
greatly delighted within a few days by some proofs of mind 
Charley has given in his arithmetic ; he will turn out brighter 
than I supposed. 

Lenox, February 4, 1828. 
My Dear Robert : 

Last summer Mr. Howe i came to Stockbridge for the 
purpose of doing something for Harry. At that time there was 
nothing to clog his own path, and there was before him, to all 
human seeming, a long and bright track of usefulness ; now he 
is numbered with the dead, and our poor brother evidently 
envies his condition. If we could see what that condition is, it 
would not, to be sure, be a cause for envy, but the happiest 
amongst us might long to partake of his happiness. It is diffi- 
cult to be reconciled to his death, for he was cut off in the 

^ Judge Howe, of Northampton* 
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prime and vigor of his faculties, and there was certainly no man 
whose whole character and conduct was a source of more un- 
qualified delight to his friends. His character was so admirably 
proportioned, his friendship was so pure and warm, his temper 
was so sweet, and in the midst of study and business to which 
he was so completely devoted, he had such a bright, cheerful, 
and social spirit^ that light and joy followed him everywhere. 
I cannot describe the feeling that came over me when I heard 
of his death. 

The news was a dreadful shock to me. It seemed to produce 
but one feeling, that of loss ; to suspend entirely the powers by 
which, in the most trying circumstances, we can measure with 
some accuracy the extent of the blessings that are left to us. 
Mr. Howe had been so much with me, I knew him so thor- 
oughly, he was so faithful, so kind, I had calculated on the ad- 
vantages of his society and friendship so securely as a blessing 
to my children, that it was teirible to give him up. Still I do 
not look upon his life as a short one, and I am very, very thank- 
ful that I was permitted to enjoy him so much, and that I have 
80 much to remember and look back upon with delight ; and 
then his beautiful death, and the joy that must follow it — but 
enough. God grant that this severe affliction may carry our 
thoughts and our affections more frequently to Him who, in the 
darkest hour, with the hand that circumscribes our earthly pos- 
sessions, thus touches the springs of our immortal hopes. 

To his brother Robert. 

April 12, 1829. 

You will excuse me for not attaching much weight to 

your declarations about leisure. I cannot do it without mingling 

a spice of Calvinism with my composition, and giving up my 

principles of belief one of whicb is^ t^at in certain matters, such 
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as the revolutions of the seasons, the time of the sun's rising and 
setting, the cold of high mountains, and your being at leisure, 
experience is the sure, as well as the only, guide. I have so 
often spent hours in»your office, in your periods of leisure, wait- 
ing for a chance to speak a word, that I am inclined, out of 
curiosity, to go for once to New York when you are engaged, in 
order to see the effect of business on the social quaUties of my 
most affectionate brother. Besides, as I have just learned that 
I have only seen you in your idle moments, I should like to 
know how you look and act when you are busy ! 

My brother Harry transferred his residence to Stockbridge, 
driven from his profession by his impaired eyesight, and by long 
protracted illness of body and dejection of mind. Charles 
writes as ibllows, in anticipation of his coming : 

The coming week I shall be obliged to devote principally 
to Jane. Her genius, which makes her such an infallible judge 
of what is beautiful and becoming when it is presented to the 
eye of the mind or the body, has either leapt over some of the 
elementary processes of art, or has not been very observant of 
the steps by which the rocks and trees have been converted into 
ganlens. She has a general idea of the value of money, and a 
tolerably distinct one of a large and convenient house, but she 
is utterly ignorant how many feet of ground a large house will 
cover, how it must be divided to make it " convenient," and 
how many dollars it will cost to make it either the one or the 
other. She knows it is necessary to hire a mason and a car- 
penter, and to pay them ; that one works in wood and the other 
m mortar ; but she takes it for granted (from having lived in 
cities, T suppose) that when they are told to come, the mortar 
and the wood will come with them, of course. As the major is 
given to politics, philosophy and raih'oads, and only deals in 
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lime and stone at present by the hundred tons, I can't think of 
asking him to meddle with such a tnfling affair, and the doctor 
has so much rubbish of his own to -clear away that it seems 
hardly fair to enlist him against a foreign engmy, and as I am a 
man of leisure, and rather handy in out door business, which 
requires neither head nor heart to execute, it seems properly to 
fall upon me to stop the wind away from dear Jennie's new 
dwelling, and let in the light of the sun there upon everything 
that it can be pleasant for her to look upon. Poor Whitney, 
whose dimensions should have given him at least one idea, that 
of gravitation, was rather ignorant of the art of building, and 
being somewhat of a philosopher, adopted a new theory upon 
the subject which you may call the "planetary system" of build- 
ing. He began his house at the top ; he brought it all down, 
except the chimneys, to the ground ; he left them midway be- 
tween heaven and earth. As he has been unhappily consigned 
to the latter, and has left no memorandum how he designed the 
improvement to be used, we are obliged to go back to the old 
mode of a regular foundation. Besides this, there are many 
other things to do, as you may well conceive, to make the house 
either habitable or pleasant. 

The letters which I have selected to illustrate the next few- 
years of my brothei*'s life, years of uninterrupted domestic tran- 
quillity and happiness, I give with no attempt at any s[)ecial 
arrangement or connection. 

To his wife, who w«as staying at Mr. Minot's, in Boston. 

Lenox, May 27, 1829. 
My Dear Elizabeth : 

I have written to you a letter that 

has really troubled you. I did not mean it. If I ever get the 

new body that Paul promises, I hope and trust it will be disen- 
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cumbered of the innumerable saws and ra8[)s and files that are 
80 often set to work on my tenderest nerves, as if so many 
devils held the handles whenever an unlucky accident occura. . 
. . . Do not lay up anything against me ; my own reproaches 
are as much as I can endure, and the only consolation I have is 
in believing that you know my heart and can safely trust it; 
that you know my infirmities, that you pity and do not resent 
them. Grood Heavens! If I were to write a quire of paper 
over, I could not put down one half of those things which, 
through my alliance with you, which I esteem the blessing of 
my life, are subjects of joy, gratitude and praise. The p;ist, the 
present and the future of my life with you, give to my memory, 
consciousness and hopes, everything almost from which I expe- 
rience pleasure, hardly anything of evil that is not either cre- 
ated or greatly aggravated by my own wrongs, weakness and 

sense of ill-desert You are never gone from me 

that I do not^el in some measure lost or unea^iy, never that the 
time does not seem everhistingly long, and even now it seems 
to me as if you had been absent long enough to go round 
the world. But do not let me cut short your visit ; get every- 
<^g you can of pleasure out of it, unless you find that by pro- 
tracting these pleasures, those that you left behind are growing 
less and less important, in which case I beseech you to deny 
yourself. . . . When you have determined to return, let me 
know, but do not stay beyond the day you fix. Give my love 
to all, and believe me your most affectionate husband, for this is 
true if there is truth in me. C. Sedgwick. 

8 
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To his i^dfe. 

Lenox, May 31, 1829. 
Miss Sarah ^ began yesterday to inoc- 
ulate her children with the virus of the Westminster Catechism. 
It is now, I presume, perfectly understood that Calvinism is not 
likely to be taken the natural way. Bessie came from school, 
and with a sort of innate heresy began to dance upon the Say- 
brook platform with great glee. Mary told me an anecdote 
that is quite too good to be lost. Bessie saw Isaac from the 
window shearing sheep, standing on his feet with his head 
down, his back towards her. Julia asked her what it was ; she 
replied instantly, " chief end of man." 

To his wife. 

Lenox, June 8, 1829. 

Your friend L. M. is no more. You 

know his spiritual zeal. He was on a missionary tour at Rich- 
mond, or New Canaan, trying to rouse the slumbering from 
their carnal security. It so happened that the adversary as- 
sailed him, and in an evil hour, when the flesh was lusting 
against the spirit, tempted him with a pot of pork and beans, or 
some other luxuiy equally irresistible, and the result was an 
apoplexy. This, I suppose, his friends in the church will call the 
triumph of faith, inasmuch as the body yielded in the warfere 
between the two natures. 

To his wife. 

Stockhridge, June 11, 1829. 
Dear £.: 

I received a letter from you on Wednesday of last week. 

Heaven bless you for one which I got last evening, of the 6th. 

. . . . Jane showed me, on Tuesday, a delightfiil letter from 

* The schoolmistress. 
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• 

Mrs. Minot, which was particularly interesting from her account 
of you, and which, like everything else that brings her mind 
and heart before me, increased ipy admiration and gratitude. 
Everybody here is delighted with your happiness in Boston, and 
everybody wants to see you ; not quite so much as I do, but 
sincerely, and a good deal. . . . Jane and Sue Pomeroy 
staid at Lenox last night. Jane bears, pretty much as she has 
done, one of the sorest trials that a person on this earth can 
experience,* and the same sweetness, patience and cheerfulness 
she always manifests to her friends, as if she thought it a crime 
to diminish in any way the sum total of happiness ; but there is 
a silent and secret wearing of her spirit which is nevertheless at 
all times apparent, and which sometimes shows itself in the 
most visible signs of deep distress. How can it be otherwise ? 
Let us be thankful, dear E^ in the midst of this unspeakable 
affliction, that we have so much to enjoy, and that we are so 
happy. I had a most sweet letter from dear Kitty, doubly dear 
as the evidence of her own mind, and a fresh presentation of 
yours. ... I intend, Providence willing, to meet you on 
Monday, when I will endeavor to satisfy you that I have per- 
formed a hard, if not a high, duty in suppressing the strongest 
of my present earthly desires, that of meeting you again as soon 
as possible, and not attempting to shorten your visit. Please 
give my love to Mrs. Minot, and tell her that if Divine Provi- 
dence, in his goodness, ever reveals to me the way in which I 
can add an item to her large account of happiness, I think I 
shall do it promptly. 

1 Her hasband, blind and incurably insane, had been recently placed in an 
asyhim. 
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To his brother Robert, on receiving from him the gift of a 
watch, February, 1830. 

My Dear Brother: 

I am as much embarrassed by this circum- 
stance as Jackson was by that mischievous provision of the 
C.)nstitution, when he received his medal from Bolivar, which I 
doubt not he surrendered to Congress with some secret gnashing 
of the teeth. Thank Heaven, however, I have no scruples on the 
Subject. I am most happy to find myself in such a situation as a 
private citizen, that I c nnot be molested in the enjoyment of 
my temporal privileges by any interpretation, either of the Con- 
frtitution or the law of Moses. I therefore accept with the 
greatest plejusure the superb watch which you sent me. with a 
delicacy which makes everything doubly acceptable, and which, 
I believe, T shall best praise by observing due moderation in my 
thanks. I cannot, however, refrain from saying that the watch 
brings me [)recisely that personal gratification that I should 
have sought for myself if I had had the money to spaix? for it, 
"and is in fonn, substance, color and character, what I should 
have chosen for myself among a thousand. It is, I believe, 
perfects and so was the letter accompanying the same, with one 
excej»tion — I should have been contented with the time it car- 
ries, without any allusion to eternity. My bald head, the physi- 
cal appearance of my children, and several other things, remind 
me sufficiently of my own winding up, and as. to the breaking 
of your main spring, the thought of it is shocking. Long, long 
may it be, dear Robert, before this shall happen ; in the mean 
time may God keep you with all true honor and happiness, and 
when it does come, transmit through your children and your 
children's children to the latest posterity, your pure blood, good 
name and noble deeds. 
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To me. 

Lenox, June 21, 1830. 

You must not write any more novels; 

my family will be ruined. My wife has forsaken the safe and 
straight paths of her fathers, and is plunged in the mire of her- 
esy. You would have been shocked to see her retire to her 
room yesterday (Sunday morning), and there remain till she 
had read to the last chapter of the last book of "Clarence.** 
From pure delicacy to her, that I might have a chance to win 
her back again ^without opposing the fatal barrier of a more 
rigid and virtuous example, I seemed to approve this abomin- 
able outrage, and to prove my self-denial, I exposed myself to 
the judgment of sore eyes, and actually read to page fifty in 
the 8ecx>nd volume. The girls were shut up in their own room, 
and not a sound that I heard issued from thence till four o'clock, 
P.M., when there was one burst of laughter. My wife was 
quite shocked by the interruption, being nearly at the end of 
the last chapter ; and as soon as she had finished it, declared 
that the girls must not carry on so, and immediately proceeded 
with three or four Bibles and pious books, to expound to them 
the way more perfectly, and bring tliofai up in the way they 
should go. Her mind was evidently solemnized by "Clarence," 
and though at first it seemed to me quite an awful way of 
spending the Sabbath, I have concluded to govern myself in 
this, as in all other cases, by my experience, and to recommend 
** Clarence" as a Sunday book. As it respects myself I do not 
as yet perceive the slightest injury from it. I slept well, had no 
bad dreams g^^ "P without minding the weather, though the 
water was six inches on a level, rain pouring like guns, the 
clouds within a foot of your head, and four hundred cubic feet 
thick, scolded at nobody for leaving my horse in the pasture, 
where I put him a fortnight ago, ate a good breakfast, tho ^h 
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there was nothing but hot bread to be got, have written a half 
dozen letters since breakfast, and am now dispatching one more, 
in order to send H.'s letters as I promised. But I must con- 
clude, with love to Kitty and all, and finish the rest of the 
book, for I have work to do to-day. 

Yours affectionately, C. S. 

To his wife. 

Newport, Augttat 24, 1831. 
My Dear Elizabeth: 

I have had every pleasure I expected when I left home, 
and some that I did not expect, except that of hearing. from 
you and from home. This is a pleasure important and neces- 
sary to all the others, and it is so much of course for me to 
expect and receive it, that I feel under every disappointment 
somewhat like a man suddenly gagged, whose lungs have had 
their full swell in the pure atmosphere. If I do not hear from 
you to-day I shall be positively uncomfortable. " Charles I a let- 
ter ! " This sound I heard as I was writing, and your letter was 
*put into my hands, and it has put me into such good spirits that 
everything seems alike to me, as it did to Crabbe's lover, at a 
particular stage of his journey. Heaven be praised that you are 
all well, Kitty, Charlie, Bessie and the mariner,^ and the girls. 
I could well spare Fido, the cat and the parrot. I am sorely 
grieved to hear that my darling's eyes are no better. You do 
not know, nor does she, how much I think of them; how 
anxious I am that in body, soul, spirit, temper, everything, she 
should be perfect, an example and pattern, the likeness of 
yourself perfected and preserved for the rest of my children. 
As soon as possible after I get home, you and the mariner, and 
Kitty, must go to Dr. Flint. I cannot risk those eyes another 

> 

^ His son William, then a babj. 
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moment if I can help it. Only think of the consequences, and 
now, perhaps, is the time, the golden moment which may be 
seized or lost forever. These eyes, these eyes I Dear Charlie ! 
he is a good boy; he will be a gentleman, a scholar, my man of 
business, my trusty friend, who will make my journeys [>leasant 
and free from care, and my home thrice pleasant. Dear Bessie, 
loo, how often the sweet sprite dances before me ! sweet, affec- 
tionate. O, that I could put my visible eye upon her, ujmn the 
mariner, tipon you, Sanih, Laura, Mary,^ aU! but I can say no 
more of home at present, or you will not be glad to get my let- 
ter. Only one word for Sarah and Laura — my shirts, the only 
neat thing in my wardrobe, are the admiration of Newport. 
Robert was so mortified to wear his own after seeing them, he 
declared his should be washed over again. I left New York 
Thursday, at five, P.M. The weather, which had been very 
hot, was sweet and refreshing on the water. I took my station 
between the ropes on the bowsprit of the " Boston," reclined 
upon a roll of canvass, looked at the beautiful shores of New 
York, Connecticut and Long Island, by a clear and beautiftil 
sunset and moon rising, opened my breast to the soft southwest, 
and gave myself up to sensation and the remembrance of home. 
The evening we passed with Mr. Quincy, the President, who 
was returning from Quebec with his youngest son. At seven, 
on Friday morning, we reached Newport. I was called up at a 
quarter before five to enjoy the rolling sea around Point Judith, 
but in this I was sadly disappointed. The heavens were clear 
and calm, and everything was beautiftil; but the sea was smooth, 
and the vessel moved as quietly as she would in the North 
River. We found Mr. EUery at Long Wharf, Edward and 
Harriet Channing on the door-step, and after a cordial greeting 

^ The domestics. 
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from all, and a kind invitation from Mr. £. to stop at his boase, 
I made my way to Mr. Potters. Mr. Potter's Belle vue, on the 
top of the hill, and overlooking one of the most beautiful har- 
bor in the world, is head quartei-s. Mr. Potter was full, but he 
offered me a chair at his table, and a room in a cottage close at 
hand, which I accepted, though it was so small that I could not 
get into it until the landlord had letired. I was obliged to bow 
my humble head to enter it, and after I got in, it required the 
skill of a sailor to walk over the floor, which was as nfuch hog- 
backed as an old steamboat. The ceiling was six and one-half 
feet high, and the bed was of straw or seaweed, laid in 
clumps or bundles about forty years ago. The bed curtains 
were equally ancient, and the only thing that seemed to be in a 
state of presentation was the air of the room, which one would 
suppose had not been changed for a century. I staid at Mr. 
Pottei'^s until Monday morning, dunng which time I ate only 
one meal in his house, and that was the fli-st moming I came. 
I was pretty much done over, and ready to ask on my knees the 
quarters I had refused. Luckily, I received them with a hearty 
welcome, and since then I have been playing with the dolphins 
in the sea, walking, riding, etc., and enjoying to the full the full- 
hearted hospitality of Mr. Ellery's capital house. I wish the 
major * were here ; I am sure he would be happy. He is Mr. 
Ellery's Magnus Apollo. I wish j/ou were here to feel grand 
and glorious in this broad and booming ocean. I wish Charlie 
were here to mount the waves with me. . . . Kate and 
Mana spent the day riding about with Dr. Channing, and came 
off in the evening with their glorious natures all expanded, all 
sails bent, and are now, I presume, makiiig progress at an im- 
measurable rate. I had a line from sweet, sweet Sue Pomeroy, 

^ His brother Theodore. 
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last night. If she were here it would be perfect. .... 
Ereiybody asks after you, and the pleasure I have in hearing 
you spoken o^ and, as I believe, sincerely, exceeds all other 
pleasures. Everybody sends love. Give mine to all in the 
bouse, and tell Besae if she will not jnmp out of the window or 
break her neck till I get home, I will bring her the prettiest doll 
in Boston. God bless you. Ever, ever yours, 

C. S. 

In December, 1831, my brother Harry died. The following 
letter refers to that event. 

Lenox, January 11, 1832. 
Mt Deab Robebt: 

Wt have all, I presume, participated 

in the same feeling, and have all deeply felt one sentiment, that 
of gratitude that his day of rest has come. For a long time his 
disease was gradually exhausting his powers of life, and for the 
last six months there was a moral certainty that he could not 
survive it We had nothing to do but to watch its progress 
and wait the issue, taking care that nothing should be 
left undone; that had a tendency to mitigate his sufferings in 
sickness, or the last suffering of death, and praying to our 
Heavenly Father for his tender mercies in such way as he 
should see fit to bestow them. When death comes and cuts 
off one that was deeply loved, it is impossible to repress our 
regrets for any thought, action or omission of duty, that has 
ever, even for a moment, obstructed our affection, or deprived it 
of its efficient power of conferring happiness on the departed ; it 
is then that the lovely qualities of our friend are clearly revealed 
to us, without a single one of those shades which before had 
partially hid them from our vision. We look at the spirit as it 
came from God, ftdl of affection and goodness, without a parti- 

9 
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cle of the soil of earth upon it. What is it that produces this 
common and general feeling when death comes ? Is it not the 
monition of God touching the deep spring of our affections, to 
warn us against everything that can hurt or extinguish them ; 
against sluggishness or carelessness, and requiring us to render 
Him our woi*ship, in attracting to the utmost our love towards 
all those who are connected with us. 

When I look back upon the strange circumstances in which 
Harry has been placed for the last five years, and consider the 
nature and habits of his mind, it is a matter of sincere happi- 
ness with me that nothing occurred to estrange him for a mo- 
ment from our affection, that his awful solitude was determined 
before his reason had fled, and that we have not, except through 
ignorance, failed to mitigate his calamity as far as we could. It 
was a sad error to permit him to go into that solitude unat- 
tended by some friend to whom his life and comfort would have 
been as dear as to himself. This, I believe, was the only error 
that added to his affliction, and blessed be God that he lived to 
receive our atonement for it, and such attention from hb wife 
ever afler, as, I believe, no man ever did receive before, and 
which must have seemed to him like .the balm of heaven. I 
suppose it is not possible to tell, or to calculate the extent of 
the blessing that Jane has been to him. 

Independent of everything that she did to keep his mind in 
the proper track, to divert it from that train which was filled 
with evil, to soothe and to comfort him, the amount of physical 
suffering which she saved him by her ceaseless watching and 
her judicious treatment, must have been immense. Jane has 
omitted nothing that she could do, she has done nothing wrong, 
and it is impossible that she should not feel the happiness of 
havhig thus acted. If it is not secured to her as far as it can 
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be by the fidelity of others, there will be some inexpiable sins to 
answer for. 

To his daughter Bessy, then six years old, and under the care 
of her aunt Margaret Dwight, at Northampton. 

Advice is commonly administered as bitter medicine, and 
therefore naturally rejected. In this letter the ingenuity of love 
converts it to sweet food. 

Lenox, June 4, 1832. 

My Darling Little Bessy: 

I think of you so much that I cannot help writing to 
you, and besides, I suppose you would like to hear that your 
dear father does not forget you, hardly for one moment, and 
that whenever he goes to bed, and as soon as he wakes, he 
thiuks of yon and longs for your sweet kiss, and listens as if he 
heard your little feet trotting into his room. 

As I cannot see you now to speak to you, I should be glad to 
write you a pleasant letter. The first thing I think of is to 
give you a little advice, but I know you get plenty of this at 
home, and therefore I suppose you will not care for it in North- 
ampton, and besides all this, I love my little daughter so much, 
and think so well of her, that I should be at a loss what to say. 

In the first place I cannot tell you to love your grandmother 
and your aunt Mai^aret, for your litttle heart is full of love, and 
you cannot help loving those who are so kind to you. And, 
secondly, I cannot think of telling you that you must be kind 
and obliging and obedient, for that would look as if I was 
afraid my little daughter did not know how to behave herself 
and was an ignorant little child. 

And, thirdly, I cannot tell you that you must make as little 
trouble as possible, for no good-hearted children make any 
trouble that can be helped, if they think what they are about. 
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It is only thoughtless children that spill their coffee and break 
things, and put them in the wrong place, and make \dolent 
noises when they ought to be still, and jump up on the table 
when they should be sitting in their chairs, and if I were to ask 
you to do none of these things you would suppose I was afraid 
to trust you away from home, and so I shall say nothing about 
the matter, but just conclude that my little daughter will do 
just what she thinks is right, and will please her father. 

We had a pretty tiresome ride from Northampton. It was 
not possible for me to ride home without having your place 
filled with something beautiful, and so I got a box of straw- 
berries that were all blown out, and their little white headjs all 
stood up and bobbed about, and were very pretty, but they 
neither spoke nor smiled ; they had no mind to think and no 
heart to feel, like my little daughter, and I was very sorrowful ; 
but I remembered that you had a good and pleasant home, and 
kind friendsi and was learning to be useful, and was very happy, 
and so instead of looking back, I thought I would look forward 
to the time when we should meet again, and, if possible, love 
each other all the better for having parted. 

Little Willie spent his time on the road between pleasant 
songs and pleasant dreams, and was very good all the way, but 
he was very tired when he got home, poor little fellow, and 
cried very hard. He went to sleep at last, and the next morn- 
ing lie was as gay and as bright as a bird. Mary Sewall came 
Saturday evening, and Robert Watson came Friday evening, 
and Mary brought you a note from Kitty, and a very sweet let- 
ter from Kitty to your aunt Hopkins, in French, and some 
sugar plumbs for you, which will be sent by aunt Fanny, and 
your mother says she will send your first lessons if I will try to 
send you something to remember me. You must get aimt Mar- 
garet to write a few lines when you get this letter, and tell us 
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how jon do, and all about you, and yon mast send me some 
message and let me know how aunt Susan is, and whether she 
is patient about the weather. O, how I wish it was warm and 
pleasant, and then she could go out every day, and you, instead 
of sliding down the floor with the triangle, could live in the 
son, skipping like a kitten and visiting your friends. You must 
give my love to grandmother and aunt Margaret, and aunt Su- 
san, and aunt Mary, imd uncle Josiah, and everybody, and be 
particular and give my love to Miss E. S. Everybody sends 
love to you that can speak, and if Willie could speak I would 
make him say "darling Bessie ** the first word he spoke. 
Good night, my sweet bird. Dream of 

Father. 

To his brother Robert 

Lenox^ Jan, 7, 1883. 
Dear Brother: 

I received your letter in answer to mine, and since, one 
fiom Catherine, in which she says you throw cold water on my 
plan.* This I expected. But I wish to inform you, my son, 
that I have arrived at that period of lite at which it is said 
that a desperate resolution may overcome the previous vices of 
the character, and c^ft^ which it is said that if a person remains 
blbd to his defects, there is no hope of him. You will please 
to recollect that I had the misfortune to be bom, not only a 
yoanger ^on, but the youngest chUd^ at a time when primo- 
geniture was not only in law, but in fact, everything. I yielded 
to the &tal delusion that the privileged order embraced and 
indaded everything that was good, great and supremely wise, 
and with the blindness of a Catholic's faith I adopted all opin- 

' A plan for an agency to effect loans of English capital in this coontry. 
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ions and performed every action prescribed by my elder broth- 
ers. I was in a state of complete but satisfied surveillance. 
But I wish to inform you that the progress of the age^ which 
has thrown light on everything, has affected my mind, as it has 
every other thing, with the spirit of revolution. When divine 
right and despotism in one country, tythes and taxes in another, 
and in our own the Union and the tariff, are going to the devil, 
it is no time for one to acquiesce in the slavish doctrine of pas- 
sive obedience. I am henceforth a free sovereign, and with 
your consent will be an independent person. I feel such a re- 
spect for your feelings that I shall, as I have done, treat them 
with the utmost delicacy; but your judgm/ent^ that must be 
submitted to the test of my understanding. If the laws of 
your State are a mystery, I shall swallow them as such, until I 

« 

can hasten (roll on) the glorious day when they shall be re- 
vealed to the comprehension of those for whose benefit they 
purport to have been made. 

Afler explaining his plan in detail, my brothdr concludes as 
follows : 

What insuperable difficulty is there in such a proceeding ? I 
know it would require time and labor, that for some time it 
would yield but little ; but suppose it to succeed, then if I should 
happen to lose my office or my health, I should neither be bank- 
rupt nor dependent, I should have no motive to hang myself 
and you none to wish me hung. 
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Lmox, July 21, 1833. 
My Dear Catherine: 

By the time this reaches you you will have escaped, I 
trust, all the perils of a journey * that has seemed to me very 
long, and be upon the point of receiving that welcome from all 
hearts which it has never been my lot to see awaiting any other 
person. O, how I wish I could fold you to my heart this mo- 
ment. There is something in this unwonted separation that has 
awakened in me new feelings. I can compare them to nothing 
but those which I had when I was first separated from home, 
when the heart turns to everything it has left, and from every- 
thbg present. You have never taken a journey before, even a 
short one, that has not been agreeable to me, from the idea that 
you would derive pleasure and health from it, but this journey, 
I know not why, has seemed to me an absolute deduction from 
life ; thoughts of sickness and accident have troubled me, and I 
have fancied you were not very happy. My strongest desire 
now is to see you, and the thought of not being at Stockbridge 
at the moment of your arrival has made me sad these two days 
since I determined to go on with Fanny. I refused, notwith- 
standing her earnestness, to go before Tuesday, in the hope that 
you might be at Stockbridge on Monday night. Do let me 
hear from you, if only by one line. My greatest pleasure in 
leaving home is to think of the happiness that Stockbridge and 
Lenox will have when you get back, of the happiness you will 
have when Jane once more gets her arms about you, and you 
know and feel that at your own home you have the sincere em- 
brace of one of the truest and most exquisite creatures that 
God ever made ; what a blessing she is, and how she longs to 
see you. In the multitude of those that almost forget parents 



^ To the Virginia Springs. 
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and children in their joy to see you, do not forget me. Kitty 
declares she will not go to Stockbridge till she hears you are to 
be there. . . . What a fountain of life is opened by these 
children. It is not possible that the Being who inspires these 
feelings should not be loved and worshipped, and it seems to 
me impossible that beings who, in every new revelation of what 
the heart is capable of feeling and loving, turn instinctively to 
Him, can be created only for this transient life. I have great 
feith in the new heavens and the new earth, wherein dwelleth 
righteousness. I trust it will be inhabited by myriads of happy 
beings, creatures delivered from the mysterious power of those 
senses which love and loathe by turns, which excite the mind 
sometimes to its greatest power of action, and then bury it in 
darkness* Even these senses, which bewilder me when I reflect 
upon them, awaken my hopes and strengthen my confidence in 
the ftiture. The same eye which is filled with a splendid pa- 
geant and feasts on the beautiful world, has still greater pleas- 
ure in looking at the countenance of a friend. The emotions 
excited by one class of objects are fleeting and transient ; those 
which are awakened by a look of love or sorrow sink into the 
heart and create in us the feeling of a spiritual existence, which 
nothing short of Omnipotence can quench. We feel that there 
is a law of love that has its source in some superior power, that 
it is identified with our existence ; that no earthly changes, not 
even apparent death, ban separate us from it, and we are in this 
way, as well as in others, led to entertain and rejoice in the 
hope that the spirit will return to God who gave it. If I 
thought that my intercourse with you, with my family, with my 
father and mother, and my dear sister and brothers who have 
gone before us, could cease forever, I should be insensible • to 
any pleasure. What I have done and enjoyed is hardly worth 
speaking of; what I hope to do and enjoy I have no language 
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to express. At present, however, I will content myself with 
the hope of soon meeting and seeing you face to face. 

To his daughter. 

Jan. 26, la^. 

Kitty, if you are one of the best 

children in the world, I declare it is Yio more than a fair com- 
pensation ; for the cuts and hacks you made into my nervous 
cords by your croupy coughs have never healed over, and they 
are now so weak that whenever I hear one of those low, hoarse 
sounds, it is as impossible to quiet them as it would be to fix the 
polar needle in a rattling stage coach. You must know there 
has been croup hereabouts, and black tongue and canker rash. 
Last night, when I got home, I found Willie had been disturbed 
by the assignment of new quarters. He had wandered into the 
dressing closet, where he was discovered by Mary Drean, crying, 
and very cold. You may have heard that, like those living in 
Low Countries, his territory is subject to periodical inundations ; 
having no Dutch blood in him, he has no instinct of the dyke sys- 
tem, consequently he suffered from the want of customary vigi- 
lance, and when I went to bed, I found that having narrowly 
escaped freezing to death, he was in the very act of drowning. 
I succeeded after much labor and difficulty in getting him upon 
dry land, and at twelve o'clock was composing myself to sleej", 
when Johnny in the next room began to cough. I went to him 
and found him complaining that his throat was sore, and as he 
was an only son, which is apt to create a prejudice in favor of 
juvenile life, I tied a petticoat, the only flannel thing I could 
find, about his throat, and taking a hint from Combe, I thought 
I would look for some molasses, as proper for the ailments as the 
aliment of a New Orleans born child. I got a candle, made a 

10 
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fire, and searched in vain. I then took some brown sugar as 
the nearest to it, and a dipper of hot water from the boiler, and 
thus armed returned to my room. By this time Willie began 
to cough, so I gave him the sweetened water, and prepared an 
emetic which I had locked up in my writing desk. At a little 
past three I lay down to sleep, and this morning I am just 
bright enough to tell you that Willie has not got the croup, nor 
Johnny the black tongue. 

Lenox, July 13, 1834. 

My Dear Bessie : 

I have received two letters from you — sweet letters — 
the last yesterday, and the moment I opened it and saw it was 
from you I kissed it. It was delightful, just as I am going away, 
to get another letter from you ; to hear that you are well and 
happy, and to hear from your aunt Margaret that you are good. 
We hope to leave' Stockbridge to-mon-ow morning for Niagara. 
One of my last thoughts will be about you when I leave Lenox. 
It is an inexpressible comfort to me that you are in such good 
hands, and a still gi*eater comfort that I can leave you in the 
care of that good Being whose care is over us all by night and 
by day. Do not forget this, my darling. Do not forget to 
thank Him. Do not cease to love Him as your constant bene- 
factor. 

It is a great drawback from my pleasure when I am gone, 
that I must be separated from my children ; but it is then, per- 
haps, when I have least business upon my mmd, that I think oF 
them most, that I am most grateful to God for giving them to 
me, most earnestly desirous that they should live so as to please 
Him, that they should be useful. 

Do you often think how many blessings we have, how much 
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health, how many pleasures, how few wants? Only think of 
the multitudes of children whose parents are very poor, who 
cannot by working hard do anything more than just get what 
is absolutely necessary for their meat, drink and wear, and who 
are obliged often to keep them from school to labor when they 
are quite young — think, too, of the sick and helpless. When 
I think of these things I should be very unhappy if I did not 
know there was a remedy for them. What is that remedy ? 
Lime, If those who are well off in this world, and who have a 
plenty and sometliing to spare, instead of being lazy, and vain, 
and selfish, would do what they could to make others happy, if 
they would take more pleasure in procuring a comfortable gar- 
ment for a child almost naked, than in wearing finery which 
they do not want, how much happier should we all be. 

To his son Charles, when at Condert's boarding school in 
New York, — twelve years old. 

Lenox, Oct 19, 1834. 
My Dear Charley : 

As I told you the other day, I packed up my carpet bag 
and started for New York, with a desire to see you that nothing 
less could inspire than an absent child, as much beloved, I be- 
lieve, and as deservedly so, as any boy that a parent's heart 
was ever blessed with. You will judge of my disappointment, 
therefore, by your own. . . . ; I do not consider it nec- 
essary to give you any injunction to improve your time. I look 
upon this as a necessary consequence of your uprightness and 
good sense. If I thought you a foolish boy who cai'ed for noth- 
ing but present pleasure, I should lose three-fourths of the hap- 
piness that I now have whenever I think of you, pursuing your 
studies cheerfully and resolutely, like a person who knows and 
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thifiks that time is precious, and can only be enjoyed when it is 

honestly improved I could not afford to be 

without you for any earthly consideration but your good, for 
when you are here, you do so little that is disagreeable, and so 
much that delights me, every day, that it is a great privation to 
be without you. I have not forgotten our occasional game of 
piquet; I now and then play a game with Kitty, after nine 
o'clock, but I never touch the cards that I do not think of you, 
and many a pleasant hour that we have had together. So it is 
when I. go to bed, when I rise up, when I walk or ride. 

To the same. 

January^ 1835. 
Dear Charley: 

Every time I hear from you there 

is something to gratify me. Your aunt and uncle say you are a 
capital boy, and I understand your fnend S.^ says — no matter 
what — bat what I expected ; I have not time to write to you 
now, only one line. I will do that to [)Ut you on your guard 
against flattery, and against the partial opinions of your friends. 
There are higher rewards, and there ought to be higher aims, 
than praise. Secure your atm good ojnnion^ not the silly con- 
ceit of a person w*ho has been made superior to others by acci- 
dental advantages, but the honest consciousness of a manly 
resolution to take your place among the reasonable beings on 
God's earth. Do not breathe the j)ure air of Heaven, and eat 
from the table of Infinite bounty without a secret offering of 
gratitude. Look up to the source of your blessings, forward to 
the end of them, and do not pervert them or lose the happiness 
in store for you by shutting your eyes to the obvious and true 
uses of whatever comes in your way. 

* One of tlie teachers at the school. 
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To his brother Robert. 

1835. 

1 wish to give you a little good advice and brotherly 
counsel, growing out of my leisure to observe (which leisure 
you have not), touching your working yourself to death without 
stopping to reflect whether you will not die sooner than is de- 
sirable. Now for such a man as Father Taylor, it is not, per- 
haps, necessary that he should live one year, or one month ; for 
his memory would be embalmed with all the spices of gratitude 
and pious resolutions by every member of his congregation ; 
and so would yours be, my son, by your femily and relations, 
and near friends, and they would all be sorry enough if you 
should turn a short comer and get out of sight, but I am not 
aware that there is anything in the services of the legal profes- 
sion, after the fees are paid, that creates a very strong or holy 
bond of union between the counsellor and client, or that has a 
direct tendency to canonize the clients, or materially to advance 
their spiritual condition. Therefore I am not strenuous that 
you should live on for the si>ecial benefit of those who have 
suits in court, but I have a positive desire that your life should 
be prolonged for certain private reasons, of which I will speak 
hereafter, and I wish you to have an eye to this matter, and 
look out sharp and not get worried and vexed, and worn down. 
" It a'nt equal to nothing at all in tantamount." 

I wish you would tell Theodore to establish a system of liv- 
ing while he is in New York, especially not to get up too early. 
The race b too keen-eyed as to the things that go wrong in the 
morning, and they have too strong a feelipg of responsibility 
aboat righting them. He overlooks the greatest blessing of the 
free trade principle when he tries to regulate private af&iirs be- 
fore ten o'clock, A.M. It is rather pleasanter to go wrong some- 
times, and to be sensible of it and take the consequences, than 
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it is to be arraigned, tried and convicted by any court not 
having competent jurisdiction, or the power of fine and impris- 
onment. 

The above is a playful allusion to the family infirmity of 
feeling miserable and reformatory before breakfast. 

My brother Theodore was grievously beset with this dyspep- 
tic sympton. 

The following bantering postscript relates to some raspberries 
which Maria's father had given to Charles, imagining them of 
rare value. 

To Maria B. Sedgwick. 

Lenox, 6 A.M. 
I wish you would ask my brother if I shall send him 
some Baltimore raspberries. I cannot cut him the slips, but I 
can spare a few roots, about forty thousand. They are not 
particularly fine for fruit, as they only bear once in four years, 
how abundantly I cannot say, as this is the fourth year with my 
plants. The design of them chiefly is to give a wild aspect to 
a cultivated place, something a little above and beyond nature, 
rather savage. In short, they give the same sort of air to a 
gentleman's grounds which a perfect gentleman has when he 
takes off purple and fine linen, and puts on lion skin pantaloons. 

To me. 

December 29, 1835. 
My Dear Sister Kate : 

I have not written you a letter since you went to New 
York, but I feel the want of one from you so much that I can- 
not put it off any longer, though I feel almost as much as you 
can your multifarious and multiplying cases of this sort. I 
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want to hear whether the fire * has occasioned any derangement 
of your health, spirits, or finances. If a fire to this extent had 
happened in the country, though it had spread over the whole 
Bor&ee from Maine to Mi88i88ij)pi, it would have put two or 
three generations in mourning, and for ought I know it would 
have accomplished what Mr. Hooker, of Lanesboro', now pro- 
poses to effect by a prayer-meeting, t. €., converted the world I 
And yet I cannot hear or learn from any of the printed ac- 
counts that anybody feels bad about it. I have seen no account 
of any suffering, except an allusion of Mr. Blunt's, in the City 
Hall, to the widows and orphans, for which he was severely 
reprimanded, and, according to the prevalent sentiments there, 
no doubt rightly. What business had Mr. Blunt to be bother- 
ing the people about a few hundred women and children burnt 
out, cold, naked and hungry, when they are considering how to 
build up the city ? How could the " improvements " go on if 
the citizens were to turn aside for such tnimpery ? Why the 
devil didn't Blunt apply to the proper authorities and send 
those people to the almshouse, or get a parcel of cartmen and 
pitch them into Broadway, so as to increase the " elasticity " of 
the merchants in walking down town ? What was the use of 
trying to turn the attention of men of business to a few hundred, 
or at most a few thousand, desolate, destitute, despairing 
wretches, when they were all straining their eyes might and 
main to get sight of a golden calf? 

I have heard of but one instance where life was put in com- 
parison with property, and looked upon as a genuine article, 
and that was the child saved by young Wilkin s, and even then 
I could not tell, for the life of me, whether the remarks made to 
him as he came out of the tiames safely with the child, expressed 

» The " great fire." 
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satire or emotion. Something, to be sure, was said of liis being 
worthy of Heaven, but if this, like Scripture, is to be inter- 
preted by the context and otiier circumstances, one might fairly 
infer that he was considered by the spectators as unfit for any 
place but Heaven. It seems to me that the manner in which 
this fire and its probable effects are spoken of in all the papers 
I have seen, is as striking and peculiar as the fire itself. One 
would gather from the whole of them that the primary forma- 
tion of human life was brick and mortar, piled up in masses, 
and that the great end of creation was a store of goods, all pre- 
senting the sublime idea, and going under the denomination of 
" a city." In fact, an individual is nothing in such a place as 
New York, nor a hundred scores of individuals. Property is 
everything, the sum total of existence. That being the system 
of things established, acknowledged, approved, why should 
those enjoying the possession, or engaged in the pursuit, mar 
their pleasures by a mawkish tenderness for those who have not 
got it, and can't get it ? The destitute, old and helpless, in 
such a place as New York, have no " elasticity,'* " energy,** or 
** courage," therefore they deser\'e no sympathy. They cannot 
help build up the city, and are not therefore wanted ; they pay 
no customs, therefore they are contrary to custom ; they are not 
articles of merchandise, they cannot be exported, they have no 
market value ; to be sure they sometimes fall like stock (insu- 
rance stock), but they never rise, they encumber the man of 
business, and they ought, in my opinion, to be annually col- 
lected and thrown into the dock, or be removed into the coun- 
try, which, perhaps, would better suit the common prejudices. 
To tell you the tnith, this fire has been rather a serious and sol- 
emn matter for me to look at. I know the men of business 
were the immediate, and, apparently, the greatest sufferens, and 
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it was natural that they should be first thought of and looked 
to, but it does seem that they ought not to engross the whole 
mind of the city — that consideration, sympathy and help 
should have been extended to others. Perhaps when I know 
more of the matter I shall see other features, and more beautiful, 
in this lurid picture ; at present the extinction of the flames 
makes it all seem black. 

To his sou Charles. 

LenoXj January 7, 1837. 

Kate and I went to a Christmas 

supper at Curtisville, where we met your uncle Theodore and 
Maria, and many of the plain people, and had a nice time, and 
paid twelve shillings to the landlord. This last was an incident 
which gave, I doubt not, to our host a new and enlarged con- 
ception of social ])leasures. You see we country people con- 
trive by the Yankee cunning of clubbing, to have a grand gath- 
ering and a good supper, with a small contribution which never 
leaves behind it to the entertainer a painful sense of having 
spent something more than he could well afford for the pleasure 
of his friends' company, and which also saves him from that 
consciousness, which is so painful to a delicate mind, of having 
given a party which his neighbor can't afford. I must confess 
I like, now and then, these social democratic conventions, I do 
not think them quite equal in grace or refinement to the more 
select parties I have sometimes attended, and the wit, if there be 
any, is apt to be a little less delicate, and a little more jiersonal ; 
but after all, there is a freedom and warmheartedness there that 
produces a capital feeling, and helps by degrees to level up. I 
see no objection to these meetings. No vulgar thing is likely to 

11 
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be said or done, and if there should be, it never meets with fa- 
vor, and is sure not to be repeated 

Tome. 

January 10, 1837. 

Dear Kate: 

I have just returned, and been treated to your letter, 
which always comes to us like a family box of bon bons to 
a far absent child, closely packed with a choice variety of all 
sorts of treasures, each labelled in the heart with love ! love ! 
love ! Castillia was here on Sunday. I told him the tippet* 
was his, or mine, and I would draw for it^ and it proved 
mim by lot. This was right, and now it will keep my neck 
as warm as my heart is, it will be a fit present ; it is nice I 
We have had a Bible Society here, two speeches, one from Mr. 

, eloquent, in spite of his anatomical see-saws, and one 

from T., about reading the Bible as well as circulating it. He 
said it would make a man content with his lot in life — if that 
includes name and physiognomy, it is the highest personal testi- 
mony to the Bible I ever heard ; it was a good speech though. 

By the way, did you see 's notice of your book ? He 

always prints parts of them in his paper, and always tells how 
his children cry. Poor little devils ! it really grieved me that 
they had any new cause for teal's. 

I cannot write more, but to send my love to dear Anne 
(Ashburner), if she has not sailed. If Anne had heard the 
announcement of her departure here, and seen through the key 
hole the shock it gave to the Lenox folks, old and young, she 
would have had one evidence of the love we bear her that even 
her modesty could not get away from. It is a nice tippet. 

1 A tippet I h^d sent. 
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Goo(l-bje. Yours always. What more can your love ask, or 
self-love fifive ? 

P. S. Give my love to Albinola. He is one of the very few 
proud people that I do love. 

I should think if Mr. Robert's heart has not got crusty with 
riches, or beat out to nothing by the trip hammer of whig vic- 
tories, he had better write me while it is somewhere near Xew 
Year. 



To his daughter Bessie. 

January 29, 1837. 
Dear Bell: 

I felt nearly as bad as you did last night, but these feel- 
ings must be endured or we should not be quite so loving and 
agreeable to one another as we are, and they must be cured 
(controlled) or we shall not be good for anything to anybody 
else, and shall not be able to use our minds as we ought to do 
in any except agreeable circumstances. In the present case I 
was glad enough that I left you with the kindest of friends, and 
where I am persuaded that with a little reflection and energy 
you will be able to make yourself hapj)y. Does not experience 
convince you that a week, or even two months is much less 
than eternity ? At the end of a week I expect you to make us 
a visit, and at the end of ten months I hope to have the whole 
femily together again, without diminution of number or affec- 
tion. In the meantime, try to perauade youi-self that there is 
not more than 6ne child in about five thousand that is as well 
off as you are, and that though you may miss some pleasures 
to which you have been accustomed, especially that of joining 
in every praiseworthy hellabaloo that is made in the house, you 
have an opportunity (somewhat rare for a young person) of im- 
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provement, which hereafter you will feel the good of. Do not 
rank youi*self with those very young persons who look upon 
the point of time, when a feeling of homesickness comes over 
them, as embracing the whole of life. Do not look on your 
heart as a well thjit a man digs for hig family, and which, if 
abandoned by the oWner^ becomes stagnant and useless, but like 
a moveable spring of gushing, bubbling, sweet watei-s, that 
s})arkle8 with life, and refreshes wherever it may for a time be 
planted. 

In short, wherever you are, be bright, and pour out your 
, affections upon everybo ly about you. In this Way, remember, 
you will do all that you can for the happiness of those from 
whom you are separated* Then if they miss you bodily, your 
character will be the more delightfully present, and they will 
be s:Ui!?fied that what they have lost others have gained. 

I am particularly anxious in regard to Mr. Ciistillia, that you 
should keep up your spirits, for if you do not, you cannot im- 
prove by his teaching, and you will add another to the many 
painful circumstances that depress him. Do you know how 
important it is in regard to such a person, to do everything in 
your power to make up in present happiness the loss of many 
years. Even you can do something in this way by cheerfulness, 
by making him as little trouble as possible, by making him feel 
that he is of use to you, that you are conscious of it and grate- 
ful for it. Affection is one of the most beautiful things in this 
world ; towards the absent it should be cultivated, but then it 
should not be selfishly indulged, so as to hurt the feelings, or 
lessen the happiness of those with whom we happen to be ; a 
little reflection, and a little discipline and effort will prevent 
this. 
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Think on these things, Bessy, and doubt not the faithful 
hearts that by day and by night beat with love for you. 

Your affectionate 

Father. 

The following extract is from a letter written during the 
money panic of 1837. My brother never had much sympathy 
with the monetary public. He had some pity for losses, but he 
probably thought great and sudden gains the better for a little 
blood letting. The letter is to Robert's wife. 

I have been most truly glad in this season of contracted purses 
and long £)ces, that there has been no visible change in Warren 
Street, either of the means of subsistence, or of the spirit of life, 
which dwells there, the one providing for a circle of friends grow- 
ing wider and wider, and the other illuminating that circle with 
a hospitality and kindness somewhat peculiar, so near to the tem- 
ple of the money changers. I have felt some curiosity to look 
upon a scene of distress so peculiar as that of a city made bank- 
rupt by a universal surplus of property.^ 

Tome. 

Lenox, May 28, 1837. 

Dear Kate: 

I send you my love for your letter received by the mail, 
"post-paid," on Friday night. I embrace the first private op- 
portunity to return my thanks for it. I received also your note, 
seeds and plants, last night. The plants were delivered to me 
by brother Theodore, who said the directions were to put them 
m the oven and keep them there three days before planting. 
Whether these dyspeptic directions, which I knew came from 
him, were owing to losses in New York, or fatigue in getting 
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home, or bein^ broken of a nap, I know not; but I immediately 
left him to put them in the ground^ and not the oven. . . . 

I see by your letter to Jane, and also to me, that you feel the 
panic a little about the banks, and living amidst a scene of ruin, 
expect to be hurt somehow. As the Sedgwicks generally fear 
something worse than ever happens, I take it for granted you 
may save more than fifty per cent, of your pro))erty ; but if you 
do not, only think what luck that is ; instead of owning twenty 
thousand dollai's and owing a million, you owe nothing, and 
own the half of what you ever had. Jane has consented, and 
so far as I c:in judge, she has done it freely, that in case of neces- 
sity she will give you a room rent free, and board for one-fourth 
of each year. If I will do the same, which I have ])romised 
her, now with one-half your property, your expenses have sunk 
at once ; so I pray you keep up good courage. I have a surmise 
that if worst comes to woi-st we can make three or four hundred 
dollars go farther without tiring out, and do a devilish deal more 
work for us than it is used to, and I have read an excellent 
manual upon this subject which I will show you when you come 
up, which tells how to make a dollar go a great way. It is 
called " The Poor Rich Man." ^ I beg you not to be down- 
hearted ; you have some property, you can do a little some- 
thing, and I have a large girl who, if it is absolutely necessan/^ 
shall leave oflf music and Italian and help do a little housework, 
which Clarissa tells me is the healthiest thing in the world for 
women. 

1 A book I had then recently published. 
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To his son Charles. 

Lenox, September 19, 1837. 

I shouhl have answered your let- 
ter before, but I have not before to-day been in possession of 
ten dollars, which I enclose to you w^ith pleasure. You do not 
say what you want it for, but I send it to you that you may 
have the option of declining to use it. I consider it one of the 
greatest uses of money for a young pei*son to have it, and yet 
from sense, judgment and pnnciple, to resist those tem]>tation8 
to which the young generally yield. Perhaps you will think 
the sum rather too small to give dignity to this moral, but to 
tell you the ti*uth it is half I have, and the residue I want to- 
day. I think I can safely promise to procure and forward for 
your use all that you express a deliberate wish to have. I do 
not mean to go half way with you in my confidence. My re/i- 
ance is on your character, your generous and disinterested dis- 
position, your confidence in my affection, your determination to 
do the right thing, knowing my circumstances, and that there is 
nothing that I wish to conceal from you. It is, if not my great- 
est, certainly one of my greatest pleasures to believe that your 
virtue is strong, that it is not dependent so much on the guard- 
ianship and vigilance of your friends, as on your own clear ap- 
prehension of right and your fixed principles. 

To his son Charles. 

Lenox, Novemher 5, 1837. 

A few days ago we w^ere musing 

aloud upon the changes of the seasons. The friends and the 
strangers that had visited us had one after another taken their 
departure ; the leaves covered the ground ; winter made visible 
demonstrations of its rapid approach, the stoves were up, the 
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houses were banked, and we were contemplating the domestic 
pleasures that the frost could not kill, and determined to content 
ourselves with them, when a letter arrived informing us that 
Mrs. Jameson had reached New York from Toronto, on her way 
to England, and that she could not go back without paying a 
visit to your aunt Catherine, and that she would be in Stock - 
bridge the next day. Your aunt was just finishing off a little 
book in a hurry for the Harpers, and for a moment she was in- 
sensible to the moral beauty of this great compliment. How- 
ever, she soon recovered her balance, and all the preparations 
that could be made (they were only mental) were soon accom- 
plished for her welcome reception. It was something of a 
damper that your aunt Susan's house was closed, and that your 
aunt Catherine had just got established in the wing, but every- 
thing was put to rights by your aunt Jane, who is always, on the 
spot at precisely the right time. She came up at the pinch to tell 
your aunt C. that she had concluded to fl«k Mrs. J. to stay at 
her house. It is curious to see in your aunt Jane how the sim- 
ple principle of " doing good to all men as you have oppor- 
tunity'" works. It saves the labor of any extensive plan of 
systematic benevolence, an immense amount of care and anxi- 
ety and fruitless labor, and it produces results of happiness 
of which few are permitted to be, or rather few are, the authors. 
There is one other house ^ where the daily bread of social life 
produces its sweetest and greatest nourishment. To that house 
you have free access, a privilege which I trust you will not be 
insensible of, nor abuse. Excuse this short episode. Mrs. 
Jameson came on Friday last in the Hudson stage. The felicity 
of your aunt's invitation was promptly offered, and I am happy 
to say, most sensibly declined. I take it for granted, however, 

1 Mr. Minot'8, in Boston. 
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that lodging and breakfast are all she will get at Mr. Galpin's. 
Last evening your mother had a party for her. She has some 
thought of visiting Boston. I hope Mrs. Minot will take her to 
the Blind Asylum, if she can get in. There she would be fully 
appreciated. She is fluent, her language is gi-aceful and beauti- 
ful, and her voice is very sweet. 



To Mrp. Susan Sedgwick. 

January 19, 1838. 
Dear Susan: 

The dog you sent me is a she hussy. She is full of orig- 
inality and spirit, which must have concealed her sex from the 
unsuspecting. She will turn out to be a Martineau in 8i)ite of 
fate, and a Martineau among dogs without legal, constitutional, 
or conventional restraints, must in the end be a nuisance, and 
always a nuisance when the character becomes public ; I mean 
in these parts where the spiritual meaning of such things is not 
understood. In truth, I am puzzled what to do. To receive a 
gift from one of the choicest of one's friends, accompanied by 
every circumstance that makes a gift of, value, and return a 
slut, is impossible. To keep it after its character is revealed, is 
equally out of the question. The only thing I can think of is 
to send it to London, to Alfred Tennyson, the poet. According 
to the Christian Examiner^ he has the true poet's spirit; "lie 
has an eye for nature, and knows her in the depths ; he hjns 
been baptized into the mysteries of the inward life ; he com- 
munes with the soul of things, he lives in the life of things, and 
he feels with the eternal heart of humanity. What he truly 
knows he loves, and what he loves shines evermore with the 
beauty of the stars." 

12 
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" With reverence he pronounces the common names of com- 
mon things, as if they were signs of eternity.** 

I suppose in the eyes of Mr. Alfred Tennyson and his trans- 
cendental friend, the Reviewer, this little black b . . . . would 
shine with the beauty of the stars, and in due time multiply His 

signs of eternity. 

Yours ever, C. S. 

To his son Charles. 

Lenox, January 29, 1838. 

My Dear Charles: 

There is no reading in the Old Testament that I enjoy so 
much as the Proverbs of Solomon. They are accurate observa- 
tions of one of the wisest of men. They are the universal ear- 
marks of mankind, marks of character which every individual 
may, if he will, notice for himself, and which, if they were com- 
monly noticed, would make us talk less of the mysteries of the 
human heart. Thev arc observations founded on human natiu^, 
and no lapse of time, no form of government, no changes or 
improvements in society have lessened their forces. They con- 
tain in single sentehces the mairow and substance of many 
elaborate, or milk-and-water treatises on morals, that have since 
been written, the index to many a feeling which we cannot 
control, and which we blindly wonder at in ourselves. Among 
them all, there is not one that impresses me more forcibly than 
that " a wise son maketh a glad father." What a word is that 
** glad ^ to express the unmitigated joy of the frill heart. What 
a well-spring of life is the fountain whence it comes. I begin 
to believe in the actual and practical, as well as the designed, 
supremacy of the intellectual and moral powers. I think if I 
had read Combe at an early age, I should not have " pottered 
and dawdled " away my life with so little aim and object, but it 
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b the pliable gristle of youth, and not the firm and set bone of 
manhood, that is t^ be bent and shaped by a self-governing will, 
and I must give up the active pilot's duty and content myself 
with being a stationary beacon light to my children, and feed 
my old bones with the hope that their young life will be illumin- 
ated by a clearer light, directed by a higher aim, and governed 
by a steadier purpose. 

Charlie, for some days before I received your last letter, I 
miluckily fell into the blues. Your mother had dissipated them 
ii part by letting in a little of the light of her cheerful anticipa- 
tions, and the mail which brought your excellent letter and one 
h)m sweet Kate at the same time, drove them off entirely. 
There is nothing in this world (saving and excepting always an 
honest obedience to the law of God) that can make a loving 
parent quite so happy as a rational conviction that his children 
are doing well, i, e^ feeling that they are accountable beings, 
accountable to an all-wise, omnipotent and merciful Judge, and 
and that they are determined so to use their faculties as to be in 
no imminent danger of being called to their account too soon. 
I perceive by your last letters that your mind is very much 
awakened upon the subject of reading. I fear a little that you 
are aiming at too many things at once, that your reading is 
likely to be too diffuse. In this, as in other things, I know not 
what better advice to give you than to mark the effect of what 
you do, what you study, what you read, upon your mind. Do 
not mistake words for things, nor ideas for knowledge, nor 
fulness for strength; whatever increases your knowledge or 
strengthens your judgment is of course good. I think it would 
be well for you to spend some assigned portion of time every 
week in religious reading. I do not mean sermons and tracts, 
of course, but anything that shall turn your attention to the 
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works of the Creator, to Him as the moral Governor of the 
world, to Him as a being to be held in constant reverence and 
love. Religion, as such, has been in general so badly taught, 
the self-called religious portion of all communities have made so 
large a part of their religious duty to consist in observances 
purely formal, often hypocritical, and sometimes mean, that it is 
not unnatural for an honest minded, generous, ingenuous young 
pei>oii to be somewhat shy of joining himself to religious pro- 
fessors, or even being styled religious. But do you not think 
there is danger that from this cause, from the very consciousness 
of uprightness, we may be led into forgetfulness and ingrati- 
tude ? Do not forget, my dear boy, to enter into your closet 
and shut the door, and there to pour out your heart in secret 
from the world, to the best of Beings. 

To hb daughter Kate. 

Lenox, January 31, 1838. 

Your mother is all agog about 

phrenology. ... It may be true, for aught I know, that a 
skull trigonometer and surveyor may, by putting two pins into 
a man's ears attached to a brass quadrant, and passing that 
over his head fi'om front to rear, disclose in a flash those hidden 
mysteries of the soul which time and circumstances slowly and 
but partially reveal to his intimate friends, and even to himself; 
but it seems to me, I confess, that if O. S. Fowler can tell, by 
running his fingers over a man's head, not only what part he 
will probably act, but what he is capable of, the Lord has 
covered up more knowledge than one would think for by a 
head of hair. The system may all be tme, but if it is, what is 
called the beautiful plan of Providence would lose something of 
its charm in my eyes ; for I think it would have been better to 
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have shaved Napoleon and stuck his buraps out of the windows 
of the Tuileries, than to have killed two millions outright, and 
scared twenty millions half to death before it was found out 
what he was ; and I think it would now be better to root out 
Webster's shaggy locks, and what is left on Harrison's and 
Clay's and Van Buren's bald pates, than to le.ive it to the Whigs 
or Loco Focos to decide which is fittest for the next President. 
In short, I should think it best to shave the universe, so that by 
common consent all murderers and pirates should be strangled 
in their birth, all predestined felons executed before the fact, 
and all those who are bom to suckle fools and chronicle small 
beer be chucked into the ocean. 



To the same. 

LenoXy February 14, 1838. 

Mt Poob Young Thing: 

I received last night two letters, one from your uncle R^ 
and one from your aunt. The letter from your aunt I burned, 
at her request, because it contained a compliment to you. I 
hold it to be wrong to destroy such things ; whether the opin- 
ions are right or wrong, they are evidences of character in those 
who express them, and as such should be preserved. In this 
case the opinion was, or rather the declaration, that you looked 
hi and healthy. I forget who said it, but it is so recent that 
yon can ascertain. It may turn out to be the person who called 
you a poor young thing, and in that case too much stress ought 
not to be laid on it. I do not see that your mother has an- 
swered your inquiries about Carlo. Carlo is a beauty, full of 
spirit and activity, and I think with a lively mind. I think he 
ooght to be taken into the school, but I presume we shall take 
another instead, and send him away to be educated. William 
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Tucker showed me yesterday the New York Evangelist^ with 
an article respecting the " Love Token," copied from the ChriS' 
tian IrUelligencer, The Intelligencer had recommended it as 
a New Year's gift, saying that it was written in Miss Sedg- 
wick's best style. Some New Haven deacon was alarmed, and 
sent a note to the Intelligencer^ headed " Be on your guard," 
and beginning, "You have been painfully thrown off your guard 
in your paper of Dec. 30th. The ' Love Token ' assuredly is 
well written, but what is the painful truth, it is a L^nitarian 
book, written by a member of the Unitarian church. It is a 
most unfit book for children. I would as soon put into their 
hands the Unitarian edition of the Assembly's Shoiter Cate- 
chism, adapted to the Socinian faith. Your inadvertent com- 
mendation will, I fear, make this a fatal token to some heedless 
souls. Please I'ecall your notice." Editor : " We therefoi'e re- 
tract our former notice, we stand rebuked;" and then follows 
from this independent editor, whose fixed aiid original opinions 
I suppose are the foundation of the Christian faith in Guilford, 
Bridgeport and New HavenJ a caution against the insidious 
sentiments of a Unitarian writer. That is what I call a pleasing 
evidence of religious progi*ess in and near the city of New 
Haven. . . . How is Mrs. Dewey and Mary, and what on 
earth is Mr. Dewey to do if he gives up preaching ? Can he 
invent a prairie for his own use, that will cultivate itself by 
machinery ? What is Dr. Follen to do ? It appears to me that 
no condition is quite so hopeless and heartless as that of a min- 
ister of the Gospel without property. 
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To the same. 

June, 1838. 

In the kitchen, that great theatre 

whereon are enacted most of the joys and sorrows of country 
life, the summer campaign opened with brilliant prospects of 
success. We began with an extra hand, hoping to transfer to 
that department all our domestic broils, which changes their 
character essentially, but O, the uncertainty of human calcula- 
tions I This vain attemj )t to make the work easy threw unem- 
ployed time upon Mary Drean's hands. Bathing was the first 
luxury that occurred to her. She put her feet in hot water, not 
liking to risk a more general ablution. She fell into a reverie 
and fell asleep ; she awoke at last, but not till this novel experi- 
ment had been carried too fer, and that which was intended for 
mere physical enjoyment was converted into an absolute mal- 
ady. She was knocked up and crazy as a loon. She has now 
come to her senses, and is resuming her occupations. Sally, the 
cook, lies by two days in the week with sick headache, but we 
shall get accustomed to this, and boil an extra piece of beef the 
day before, and do up the baking on the right day. 

To his daughter. 

Lenoi:, February 7, 1838. 
Sweet Kate: 

It has been very cold here for ten days. The winds 

have now ceased, and this is a clear, bright, beautiful morning, 

such a day as one should take to answer your letters 

The greatest affliction, the only one I have met with since you 

left us, is the visits of the Widow , who wants advice, and 

who wants it so to conform to her circumstances and the state of 

her mind, that out of a property of twenty-three hundred dollars 

she can have a large income without diminishing the principal. 
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80 that she can have land restored to her which she has deeded 
away voluntarily, so that she can have the control of her daugh- 
ter's person and property against the legal guardian, so that she 
can have a large surn awarded to her on a mutual account with 
one of her brothers, which account has been submitted to men 
of her own choosing and decided against her. To devise the 
best means of accomplishing these practicable ends, she comes 
to consult me day after day. There are some vexations for 
which there is no remedy but suicide or murder, and if the 
Southerners take the same view of the abolitionists that I do of 
Mrs. , I sympathize with them heartily. 



To the same. 

Lenox, May 20, 1838. 

I inquired of your mother, dear 

Kate, as soon as I saw her, of the condition of your eyes, and 
her account of them was not favorable. . . . Now accord- 
ing to my notion, the first duty of a human being b to discover, 
if he can, what faculties he has — they are the gift of God . 
secondly, the circumstances by which he is surrounded — they 
are the appointment of God; and then so to preserve, 
strengthen and use those faculties, as to produce the greatest 
happiness he is capable of producing to himself and others in 
those circumstances, he being the judge both of the ability and 
the duty. We are strangely linked together in this world, and 
there is hardly a voluntary action that we perform that affects 
ourselves alone. The happiness of others is involved with ours, 
and we cannot, if we would, live only for ourselves ; our char- 
acters, as well as our actions, act directly upon those who love 
us, and more or less for good or ill upon the meanest creature 
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To his daughter. 

Lenox, March 5, 1838. 
Dear Kate : 

How flir a good deed shines in this naughty world ! I 
am quite in spiiits to-day. The Court rose on Saturday. Yes- 
terday Bepsy being in Stoekbridge, and I having been confined 
for a week, and the weather such as is only generated in the 
Isle of Palms, I went, like the good Samaritan, to see cousin 
Abby Willard, who has been desperately sick. The house 
where she lives has constantly, for twenty years, filled me with 
gloomy associations. Unless compelled by necessity, I have 
never been able to take the back road to Lenox ; and when I 
have, I have generally avoided passing that melancholy place. 
The thickest clouds of orthodoxy rested upon it, and besides, 
for a dozen years it has been occupied solely by cousin Abby 
and her spouse, without children to prop its creaking roof and 
tottering walls, and without any divine promise concerning 
them to bless them in their old age. In short, it seemed to me 
as the doomed dwelling-place of hopeless poverty and melan- 
choly old age. Yesterday I went there, and in the twinkling of 
an eye the whole place assumed a new aspect. Cousin Stephen 
with a cheerful countenance announced to me that his wife was 
recovering, and he could not have had a livelier appearance if 
he had just been espoused to the " Nut Brown Maid," with the 
certain expectation of countless olive plants. And then I 
looked about the walls of this Old Country gentleman, and the 
contrivances for happiness and the signs of it hung everywhere. 
There was the old copper tea-kettle with its fluted lid and nose, 
sure marks of an ancient origin, and so bright and glistening 
was it that it seemed like the link which connected its owners 
with a proud and cherished ancestry. I looked upon it as a 

18 
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proof that where that end of the rope which should connect 
one generation with posterity is cut of, it is equally pleasing to 
spend the time in coiling the other. At any rate, whatever 
might have been the satisfaction of our friends in daily retracing 
their descent, their could be no doubt in the mind of an ob- 
server that the materials of happiness were as abundant there 
as elsewhere. Everything bore the mark of pleasing mental 
occupation, successful pursuit and domestic comfort, from the 
warming pan, which could not tear the sheets nor bum your 
fingers, to the little polished iron with a long handle, so inge- 
niously contrived that it would turn a griddle cake of any shape 
without making a crack in it. This new light of my mind in 
regard to the Willards, therefore, is one cause of my present 
satisfaction. 

In March, 1838, my beloved brother Robert, overworked and 
overburdened with many anxieties, was suddenly cut off from 
active life by paralysis. His life was twin to mine. I felt that 
blow as I never felt any other. I was less prepared than for 
sorrows that have come since and changed my life. I was to 
have gone with Kate to Philadelphia, on the very day on which 
Robert was struck down. Of courae I remained in New York. 
My sister was confined that spring. Charles became anxious 
lest my health should give way, and urged my joining Kate in 
Philmlelphia. The following is an extract from one of his let- 
ters on this subject : 

Many and many are the times since I have left you that I 
have thought, with distress and anxiety, of your long and 
wearisome confinement. With distress, because everything 
that troubles you goes directly to my heart ; and with anxiety, 
because I think it seriously endangers your health. 

If it were not that you have been too long confined and over- 
worked, you would not have written me that half crazy letter 
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that worried my life out till I recovered my own senses and 
found you had lost yours. 

If you write me that you mean to go to Philadelphia, I will 
call you good ; and if you don% I will work out in 8lip{)er8 
every time the ground is damp, and I will ride out when it 
rains without a coat. In short, I will do all I can to get an in- 
flammatory rheumatism. 

To me. 

May 12, 1838. 

Dear Kate : 

How do you do ? My wife and Bessy and Grace have 
gone off this morning. Martha, Mary Drean and Miss D., go 
this afternoon. Susan is at Stockbridgc. Carlo, Willie and I 

are left behind. I am nearly as unhappy as used to be 

when he was surrounded by his family. 

This morning when I wanted to i^rite two or three letters in 
a hurr}', I had, as usual, to hunt up in one place some paper, in 
another a dry inkstand and vinegar, in a third an old pen that 
had been use*! up, and fourthly a wafer that, in some unused 
room on the carpet thereof had escaped the broom, and at the 
moment when I was about to be left by all that was dear to 
me, and therefore when my feelings were tender, I apf)eale<l to 
ray wife to know whether, in case I refitted my writing-desk, 
locked it up and kept the key, and kept the whole for my ex- 
clusive use, I shouUl be considered selfish or tyrannical. She 
replied sweetly, but decidedly and emphatically. No ! My de- 
cision is tikeii. Henceforth I am master of a writing-desk. 
But I foresee trouble. The sweet spring of charity will agiin 
be poisoned by the seeming harshness of refusal, and my char- 
acter will suffer where alone I could have any hope or strong 
wish to preserve it — in the bosom of my family« And there- 
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fore I wish, for the sake of my character, to leave this record for 
posterity — the only fair judges of human nature, for they have 
no disappointments to bias their judgment, and they alone can 
make allowance for the trials to which men are subject. I 
therefore declare that, during nineteen years of my married life, 
I have claimed the exclusive use of nothing but my toothbrush, 
and never of that without providing triplicates and marking 
one only with a red string ; that I have uniformly, on request, 
unlocked my writing desk and offered it, with all its appurte- 
nances, for general use, and that it is only now, after it has lain 
idle for one whole year, and been stripped of inkstand, sand- 
box, and the last pen and wafer, that I have proposed to take it 
back for my own ; that my wife, and all my family present have 
freely consented to this arrangement, and that it is done with 
the full belief and general acknowledgment of all concerned, 
that but for this step it would remain useless rubbish and a 
disagreeable incumbrance. I look forward with horrid fore- 
bodings to the issue of this dark business, for what can seem 
more unkind to the freest person in the world than to be 
refused that which is most needed and m'ost easily spared ? 

The following letter to Robert seems to me remarkable for 
its wisdom, for its tenderness and for its plain speaking of pain- 
ful tmth. 

Lenox, June 4, 1838. 
My Dear Robert: 

Kate said in one of her letters you would be glad to hear 
from me. The idea of making myself agreeable to you in any 
way is certainly one df the pleasantest I can entertain ; the diffi- 
culty, however, is, to possess myself of it so strongly as to make 
it the parent of a direct effort for that purpose. No person has 
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a rigbt to consider himself endowed with the exquisite power 
of aagmenting happiness, but he who has added something to 
the common stock of food for body and mind, and as I have 
not that pleasing illusion, I generally content myselJf with not 
obstructing the free passage of my friends to any pleasure real 
or imaginary that they may propose to themselves. I endeavor 
to keep out of as many sloughs as I can, or if I fall into them, 
get out without observation, considering it my first duty not to 
give them anxiety. I am as much bent upon not hurting their 
feelings, as the subjects of the good Francis were upon not hurt- 
ing his when .they snaked the prisoners of Spielberg through 
marshes and hedges that he might not see them ; and when my 
friends travel my way I sometimes take a look at their tackling. 
This I consider the extent of my mission, which, according to 
my view of it, by no means includes writing letters, but if you 
think differently I should probably alter my mind and write 
you one, two, three a week as you shall prefer. There is noth- 
ing truer (do you believe it?) than that your happiness lies 
very near my heart, and if there is any way in which I can add 
the weight of a feather to your scale of good, you have only to 
persuade me of it, and my action will be the instant follower of 
your will. 

To be serious, dear Robert, for in this changing world it is 
impossible to be long otherwise, I declare to you before God, 
that if I could brighten your hopes for the future, or lessen the 
burden of your present sorrow, it would cause my heart to leap 
for joy. If there be any way in which I can be useful to you, 
I am aware that there must be absolute truth between us — the 
only thing that can inspire confidence, the only thing whether 
relating to opinion or facts, that is respectable in grown up men 
or tolerable between those who do truly love. I do not think 
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truth requires us to sj)eak out our whole minds, or to vohmteer 
our opinions, or to express them at all where the eireuni stances 
on which they are founded are all within the knowledge of the 
j^erson to *be affected by them, but I do think that when one's 
opinion is asked by a friend in a matter concerning him, he is 
bound to give it, and so far as the opinion is likely to affect the 
conduct of a friend, he is bound to give it whether asked or not, 
and if given, it should be received without any of those indica- 
tions of displeasure or uneasiness which so often deter people 
from uttering their honest feelings. If the opinion is false, or 
groundless, or silly, it is easily disposed of, if it is just it may be 

well to adoj>t it and not it. 

When I was in Xew York I was greatly troubled by perceiv- 
ing what I considered your wrong notions in regard to your 
probable recovery. You seemed to have no doubt that it 
would be perfect and speedy. So far as I know, your fnends 
believe that you will ultimately recover your strength, but that 
your recovery will be slow. Now what I wish is, that you may 
have the greatest amount of happiness that your condition 
admits of, and that it should not be in any degree diminished 
by indulging and fostering hopes that are likely to be disap- 
pointed. I have so much confidence in your j>rinciples, in your 
piety, and in the rectitude of your judgment, that I firmly 
believe you have more than common power over your state of 
mind, if you look at things as they really are; and I believe also 
that you paitake of the infirmities of human nature. For 
instance, I believe that if you considered that you were suffer- 
ing from a disease that might and probably would require one, 
two, or even three years to recover from completely, that you 
would acquiesce in the will of Providence, that you would adapt 
your mind to your circumstances — that you would gi'atefully 
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remember the long period of active usefulness that lias ahvady 
been allotted to you — the prosperity that has followed it — 
the honor and reputation that you have acquired — the trooj)s 
of friends that surround you, and the very uncommon measure 
of your domestic and social enjoymentii, that you would make 
it your study to enhance the latter, and that successfully, that 
you would cheerfully adoj)t the necessary means, and patiently 
wait for your final restoration ; whereas, if you are constantly 
expecting to be soon well and able to resume your business, if 
you are in the habit of associating your hapj)iness wdth activity 
in your profession, you will not be able to turn to the greatest 
account the materials for enjoyment that are around you, and 
within your reach. You will constantly be fretted by disap- 
pointment, you will lose a portion of that influence which you 
have so happily acquired over your children, and in eveiy way 
you and your friends will lose a portion of that comfort which 
is continually flowing from the detenuination to turn every 
thing that occurs to the best account. 

It is certainly natural that you should wish to go back to 
your profession, which has been the source of so much good to 
you, but for one I should never regret it, if you do not go back 
to it at all. I think you have it in your power to render a far 
greater service to the world by forming the charactei*s of your 
children, and of reaping a far higher reward in their affection 
and goodness, than any that can come to a counsellor at law. 
I cannot ask you to write to me, but I wish you would dictate 
a short letter, as long as you WTote to Mi-s. Butler, and make 
your mark in token of your love. 
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The following letter to me refers to the preceding one to 
Robert 

Lenox^ Monday, June 11, 1838. 
My Deah Kate: 

I thank you for the beautiful ring. I felt quite un- 
happy about ray letter to Robert after I had sent it, for 
though I wrote it deliberately and slept upon it, I did not 
know but his mind might have undergone an entire change 
since I saw him ; but of this I had, previous to your last let- 
ter, no intimation, and it seemed to me plain that he ought to 
have the true view of his case, and that it was easier for me to 
write it, than for anybody about him to express it to him ; bet- 
ter for them and for him. It was a painful thing to do, but it 
was a thing of conscience, and most kindly and sweetly has he 
taken it, as I thought he would. The more I think of his con- 
dition, the more I compare it with the afflictions which are so 
common in the world and known to us, all the more clear does 
it seem to me that cheerfulness and thankfulness are the great 
duty of us all. From what suffering have we not been spared, 
that we could not help fearing, and how much, comparing our 
family with almost any other that we know o^ for a long series 
of years and at present, have we not enjoyed of exemption from 
all the sorts of misery incident to humanity. Sometimes this 
comes over me in such a way that ingratitude to God seems the 
chief and crying sin. For instance, when such a person as 
Clarissa,^ who seems literally to be cut off from nearly every 
pleasure but those which spring from her energy, her religious 
faith and the sweetness of her disposition, is called upon to bear 
a fresh trial in the fearful, perhaps fatal injury of her brightest, 
loveliest, most promising and most helpful child, and meets it 

1 Mrs. Sergeant, a relative who lived in Stockbridge. 
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without faltering, without doubtipg for a moment thut God is 
good, without a breath of repining or a look of discontent, I 
feel, for one, that I would give the world for the confiding and 
child-like love of a truly religious person who can say, in the 
midst of suffering, " Thy will, O God, be done," not from the 
conviction that dignity and duty alike require submission to an 
inevitable evil, but from the faith that God is our Father, that 
he is wise and merciful, that he will crown our life, whatever its 
period may be, if we truly love him, with final happiness, to 
which all those events which we blindly dread shall ultimately 
minister. 

I wished veiy much that you should go to Philadel{)hia. I 
thought I saw in it much good to you and to those who are 
sorely disappointed by your decision, but I am satisfied you 
have determined as well as you can, and that is all I greatly 
care about in regard to any of the actions of those I love. I 
now wish, as you have given that up, that you would come 
home as soon as you can that we may enjoy the country to- 
gether. It is most beautiful, and it must be very hot in New 
York and very trying to Robert. 

We have written to Kate, as you do not come home, to re- 
Jtimi as soon as she can get an opportunity, unless in her 
loisdom she thinks she ought to stay longer. I have that 
confidence in the child, thank God — in her temper, affection 
and good sense, that I do not greatly desire her to depart from 
any plan she has deliberately marked out for herselfj but I long 
to see her. Bessy has been a little ill for a few days — some 
fever and sore throat ; but it is going off, and we are nil getting 
bright to welcome you ; what a welcome awaits you everywhere ! 

Louise is a very lovely child — perfectly so. During Bessy's 
illness all the children seemed to wish to be with her, and 

14 
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Louise's devotion to her was (ler chief pleasure. It was quite 
agreeable to me to find that she was a general fevorite. 

You have seen, I suppose, Mr. Lowell's letter about the sea- 
son, the first in eight years that the peaches have escaped injury 
in the winter ; the finest season for thirty-two years ! so that in 
spite of Jackson and Van Buren the country will live again. 

Lenox, June 11, 1838. 
My Dear Robert: 

I am very glad you have decided to bring your boy. If 
a man only has the money, he can hardly pay too dear for just 
the right sort of person to have constantly about him. The 
one you have, I am told, is only inferior to Garland, but as there 
is only one Grarland ^ in the world, it would not be right to 
monopolize him. He ought to be kept circulating to inform the 
world what a serving man may become. For mere manual 
offices, slight of hand, I have seen Garland's equal perhaps fre- 
quently ; but in some respects he is unequalled. How pleasant 
it was to see him on occasions when others would have fretted 
for want of occupation, enjoy himself for hours intensely with 
a book turned wrong side upwards ; then he was exciting — for 
instance, when he would ask directions three times over, and 
look as if he knew it all before, and I think it was very agreea- 
ble to have him always ready with the most satisfactory reasons 
for doing a thing in a different way from what we had all igno- 
rantly requested him to do it ; it was beautiful to see him keep 
time with his hand when he was rubbing your foot and his soul 
was bursting with music, and he too modest to give it utterance 
in any other way ; and after the labors of the day were closed, 
when one would be naturally anxious lest a day of imcommon 

> OHfland was a colored man in Robert's sen-ice, who had afforded to him and to 
Charles infiuite amusement 
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fatigne should deprive him of repose, how satisfactory it was to 
hear him snore ; it seemed like the kindness of Providence 
assuring us through the whole night that Garland was at r^st. 

Your "good man" — and a dear good man he is, spent the 
Sunday with us. I think I could not love him more if I had 
begotten him. 

Lenox^ June^ 1838. • 

Dear Robert: 

I should be glad to write unto you for I have many 
things to say, but Court is going in, and the funeral of Carlo is 
to be attended besides — poor dog! he died suddenly yesterday, 
and so sudden was the blow, so great and almost instantaneous 
was the transition from the irrepressible joy with which he 
started with me in the morning for Stockbridge, to the dead and 
hfeless form which came in the wagon to my door at one o'clock, 
that all thoughts were turned upon poor Carlo, and many a 
school bred boy has died and been less mourned. Tell Bryant 
that I do not know anything to get my grief off but an epitaph 
or some such thing, and he must write one. 

Carlo was seven or eight months old, bom in Hudson, ca'^^e 
to me in extreme youth, in extreme cold weather, as a found- 
ling; great and pleasant is the intercourse I have had with him ; 
many a morning have I played with him when no soul was stir- 
ring, and many a night have I gone to the wood-house where 
he slept, when the family were in bed, and made believe I was 
a straggler, and he has made a terrible rumpus and barking, and 
I would let him come almost upon me and then I would speak 
to him, and how mortified he would seem, struggling between 
shame and affection, forgetting that blustering parade that man 
would have been blown up with by any such act of heroism ; 
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and then how I would laugh at him, and finally how I would 
feed him, take him in and give him milk, and stroke him and 
caress him, and bid him good night. And how many times has 
Carlo trampled over the whole gjirden when I went there, tak- 
ing a short cut to get at me and spoiling the beds, and how 
angry has John been with him, and how much more have I 
sympathized with the reckless, affectionate dog, than with the 
hard working gardener whose labors he spoiled. How often by 
his freaks has he dashed the whole system, the utilitarian, to the 
ground. I can recollect no useful action that he has done in 
his short life. Many a bed has he spoiled, many a caqiet has he 
soiled. He has left the prints of his dirty feet in the house and 
on my clothes, and yet he had a heart and I loved him. 

Carlo went with me yesterday to Stockbridge for the first 
time. In returning he was very hot. I stojiped for him to re- 
fresh himself in a brook ; he went in and lapped water freely ; 
in about three or four minutes he began to bark and howl, and 
run with all his might; this he did for half a mile, then he was 
quiet and came a mile further, than he began as before — ran to 
the bottom of the hill this side of Ged. Smith's, fell into the 
ditch and had a convulsion. I got him with difficulty within 
half a mile of home, and at one he was brouirht home in the 
wagon. He struggled over as he reached the village; he 
8toj)ped at the back door, I put my hand on his breast and he 
breathed his last. Your affectionate 

C. S. 

[So he loved a dog.] 
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To his (laughter Kate. 

Lenox, June 14, 1838. 

We were really distressed by your 

account of the little E. The loss of a beautiful young child is 
almost the greatest that can be borne. It is the destmction of 
affections as pure as they can be in this world, of hopes un- 
bounded by any experience of disappointment, of a character 
capable of perfection. The loss, therefore, is immeasurable. We 
are constantly hoping for our own children, at least exemption 
from the follies we have been tempted to commit, we expect to 
prevent those faults of habit and temper which we have been 
insensibly led into. We expect them to secure the blessings of 
knowledge which we were never wise enough to desire for our- 
selves "till milking time was past and gone." In short, we 
expect that our love will quicken and fortify their principles, 
and that our experience will supply them with energy. These 
are the delusions of many a parent, the business of whose life 
it is to open a highway for his children, who is constantly cut- 
ting deep ruts in it by his ignornnce and folly, leading his chil- 
dren into them by the force of his example, and then, with the 
enthusiasm and dignity of a discoverer, trying to talk them out 

again I have but one incident to relate, and that is 

interesting as having an important beanng on the fortune of 
one of our neighbors, besides giving rise to some philosoj)hical 
inquiries in relation to the moral character and physiology of 

turkies. Miss , who supports a family establishment on 

an acre of land and an income of one hundred dollars, in order 
to keep up a respectable style of living and maintain her char- 
acter for hospitality, having no husband, is obliged to husband 

eveiy nest egg. Miss had a turkey and sixteen eggs. 

This does not sound large, but to her vision, if rightly managed, 
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it seemed the potentiality of a grand dinner at Christmas and 
New Year, and of many a pleasant supper afterwards. She was 
determined to risk nothing. The turkey grew maternal, but had 
shown signs of caprice. Hens' eggs were abimdant ; the turkey's 
eggs could not be replaced. The thing then to be ascertained 
was whether the turkey was ready to set. This was proved 
by her quietly remaining on a nest of hens' eggs for a week. 
These were then replaced by the real eggs, and " then don't 
you think the dumb critter, at the end of two days, absolutely 

quit her nest and foreook it altogether." Miss was not to 

be baffled by such inconstancy ; she forced her back, covered 
her with a basket and kept her imprisoned for two days. Then 
she suffered her to come off for food, but immediately put her 
back again and kept her as before, till the turkey found out who 
she had to deal with, and gave the strongest assurances that she 
would patiently wait the appointed time. 

To me. 

Lenox^ Sunday P,M.^ June. 17, 1838. 

My Dear Kate: 

We have just finished our family service with Lizzy and 
Susan's sweet music. The children have gone to the school- 
room, where the sun is pouring in through the long window 
light enough on their Sunday lessons. Gracie and Will are sit- 
ting on the front steps laughing at a hymn instead of leaniing 
it. Jo is in his room dreaming of prairies and wild flowers. 
Wm. Henry Turner Bates has gone to the tavern to restore 
equilibrium to his too serious mind. Eve, Sally and Mary 
Drcan * are amalgamating somewhere, and I am alone ! in the 
wing ! the greatest of luxuries except having you by my side, 

^ Servants, wbitf and black. 
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taking a social Sunday nap. How I wish you were hei*e, and 
Kate, just ready to wake up and look out upon your little yard, 
which is nicely turfed, and the grass luxuriantly growing, and 
which the children, out of love for you and me, have not tram- 
pled on, and enjoy the sweet shade of your maple bower, so 
thick that the sun's fiercest rays do not penetrate it, and every 
now and then wonder if the little honeysuckles will flourish,' and 
whether I tell the truth when I declare that I have faithfully 
watered them ! 

I thank you a hundred times for your last letter and Lizzy's. 
I cannot tell you what a relief it was to me. I had for several 
days been dreading the effect of the heat on Robert, and now I 
can hardly bear to have him quit Rockaway for Stockbridge and 
Lenox, where in spite of all we can do, I am afi'aid he will suf- 
fer for want of proper food. How on earth are we to manage 
this ? I have got fifteen little chickens which I am feeding for 
him, might and main, and I shall have more of them, but veal 
and lamb are the staples of the country. Can he eat ham and 
tongue? 

I believe C. S. is getting better. I do not know, nor have I 
been able to learn, though the matter has been elaborately ex- 
plained to me by Dr. Partridge and the surgeon, T., whether 
several vertebrae, including the spinal man-ow, were lost and dis- 
appeared, or whether some other back bone was broken or dis- 
located. The first account I learned was that her back was 
broken, which I presume was not true. It is, however, a seiious 
injury. 

Did you know that C. is now more broad than she is long. 
How poverty and misery do put people out of shape ! I should 
have been glad to have had you with me the other day in Rich- 
mond, where a company of the Irish are excavating for a rail- 
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road. I visited one of the shanties made to board, besides the 
family, twenty-five laborei*s and lodge them. The walls are of 
hemlock boards, one thickness ; the roof of the same ; building 
about twenty-five or tliirty feet by ten or twelve, two stones 
high, the lower story seven feet, the upper about ^ye. The sun 
plays on the outside and a cooking stove warms the inside, and 
there being no chimney the smoke takes fantastic turns through 
the chamber, and tlien works out at the open spaces of the roof. 
In this chamber the hands all lodge on the floor. I asked the 
lady of the house if the roof did not leak. " O yes," she said, 
" it wet the beds some in rainy weather." The " damned Iiish " 
begin work at sunrise and work till sundown ; two hours out 
for breakfast and dinner, find themselves, and get ninety cents a 
day. I supposed the sleejnng privilege was provided by the 
contractor, who is doubtless an Anglo Saxon ; and so it was, but 
whether he charges rent I did not learn. 



To his son Charles. 

Lenox^ June 24, 1838. 
Dear Charlie: 

Your mother is spending the day with little Libby 
Bishop, w^ho is dangerously ill, and as she omits none of the 
many duties she prescribes to hei*self when it is possible to per- 
form them, she left it in chai'ge to me to begin her weekly letter 
to you. We have just finished our family sei*vice, in which 
Bessy has touched my heart by sweetly performing one of the 
paits in the absence of your mother. This 8er\'ice, like every- 
thing else which lifts our hearts to the source of our affections, 
and awakens a sense of their power and permanence, always 
brings my children to my mind with a longing for their punty 
and happiness which I cannot express. There are so few exam* 
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pies of a single-hearted devotion of all the faculties to the 
highest purposes of life, that few pei'sons probably have any 
conception of the immense stores of hapjuness that God has 
provided for every human l>eing, and which are scattered in 
every direction about our paths with that profusion which 
nothing could justify but the power to create at pleasure, and 
which are so ignorantly neglected or so rashly perverted thr.t, 
instead of ceaseless and cheerful sounds of praise and thanks- 
giving, the language of mankind descnlK»s the world as a barren 
wilderness. Whatever folly you may be tempted to commit, 
my dear boy, do not commit the unpardonable sin of denying 
that God has created us for hai>piness, and whatever aifectioiis 
you neglect to cultivate, I pray you not to fail in gratitude to 
your Heavenly Father. Disappointment is the chief source of 
vexation and discontent. If we mistake the proper objects of 
pureuit, or fix our hearts on unattainable things, we shall be 
disappointed, of coui*se. The love of (lod can never fail us, for 
in no extremity can we be deprived of its exercise or reward, a 
pure heart and a faith, fixed as the everlasting hills, that in the 
end all will be well. It is a matter of great surprise to me when 
I reflect on the subject, that the greatest want of our nature, a 
religious habit of mind, should be so carelessly neglected, and it 
is certainly my gret test grief that I have done so little by my 
life to fix it in my children. I trust, however, that they will be 
much wiser than I have been, and mark in season and accun tely 
the disposition, temper and circumstances which are eshentii.l 
to peace of mind and freedom from anxiety. 

15 
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To me. 

March, 1839. 

Dear Kate: 

I will thank you not to doubt my love. That is almost 
the only thing in the state of my mind that I ever felt quite 
certain of. That plant has been nourished by prayers and tears. 
It has known no abatement, suspension, or interruption from 
fear, jealousy, caprice, disappointment or distrust. What it has 
been in extent you will never know, for I could never tell or 
show by word or deed. What may happen I cannot tell, 
for tea and saltj)etre are sometimes, I am told — death to the 
affections — but of one thing I feel pretty sure, and that is, that 
while I know enough to love anybody or anything I shall not 
with consent give up the 7i€ver failing solace of my life — our 
mutual love. 



To me. 

Steamboat West Chester, Saturday evening, March 30, '39. 

Dearest Kate: 

I wish I could sleep in my little room to night — wake up 
and hear you breathing unconsciously. 

Don't tire yourself. Heaven grant you sweet sleep — no 
cramps, stout legs, a good stomach and good dreams; to 
Elizabeth, what none but Heaven can give, that energy and 
cheerfulness which have been my especial wonder lately, and 
which have made my visit quite different from what I expected. 
Good night. Love to all. Yours, in all Christian bonds, . 

as. 
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Sunday morning^ 5, A.M. 
Dear Kate : 

I slept oiU at twenty minutes past 3, which I attribute 
to not being interrupted by carts. What a pity it is to have 
your house on the highway when there is so much travelling 
by night, and the roads are so rough. It makes late breakfasts 
which are incompatible with high spirits. 

When I got out of bed I missed my boots as usual, though I 
tried my best to hide them last night. The substitutes were a 
pair ofsltpperSy big enough for uncle John, and about as likely 
to slip off as a shingle. Knowing that boots were the only pass- 
ports required by travellers in this country, and that they were 
indispensable, I could not at the moment realize that they had 
been abstracted by a friend. I was ungrateful- As soon as I 
had made sure of my pantaloons I made search for the shoe- 
black. Where do you think I found him and my boots ? In 
the pantry ! Was there ever such a triumph of practical philos- 
ophy ? Such a union of office — cook and shoeblack — the thief 
merged in the benefactor! the man who stole my boots, all 
ready and willing to give me a breakfast, some of the newest 
bread and butter I ever tasted. It was about the hour (rather 
later and of course genteeler) that I supped at Stanton's. I 
could not help contrasting the two entertainments, in various 
particulars; the lights and the viands were different, in the one 
were two lamps and a bit of bread and butter, in the other, 
astrals, chandeliers and what not, and Patty de Foy Grah ! I 
have not read Cousin or Ripley, who I suppose are the Coke 
upon Littleton in metaj)hysics, and therefore I cannot tell the 
spiritual meaning of these things, or render them in verse as Mr. 
Channing would ; but I could not help thinking in what a queer 
light it presented the temporal career of an immortal soul, 
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bcqriiuiing witli the divine |>hil()so])liy, a cup of cold water, a 
bit of bread and butter to a hunirrv man with no lidit but that 

* 

of a lamp, and a friendly word, and ending in the highest state 
of civilization and progress with the newly invented hell tor- 
ments of roasting a goose alive ! The little light of my negro 
friend at half past four, the hour of supper, has ended in the per- 
fect day. IIow it was with the more brilliant lights of Wan-en 
Street I cannot tell. When you see Mi*s. 11. tliank her for me, 
for the hist letter from the old world. It is a" great pleasure to 
have a long letter addressed to you, that you are not obliged to 
read. 

In the spring of 1889 it was decided that my brother Robert 
should go abroad for the benefit of his health. His wife and I 
accompanied him ; his daughter Lizzy, my brother Theodore's 
Maria, and my Kate made up the party. We sailed in a Liver- 
l)ool packet and were nearly five weeks at sea. The fii-st reg- 
ular trips of ocean steamers were made the following summer. 
We retui-ned in the Great Western in August, 1840. 

To his son Charles then at Harvard College, a few days after 
my sailing for Euroi>e. 

Lenox, May 7, 1839. 
Dearest Charlie : 

The letter I received from you in New York -did roe 
much good. It was so characteristic of you and so strongly 
marked, that occupied as I was, it did not fail to airest my 
attention. The sentiments it contained have sunk into the 
secret places of my heait, like the sweet watei*s of life from a 
pure fountain. Youth, health, physical strength, intellectual 
progress, are all instruments of happiness, and united in a child, 
they animate us with hope, but they are all nothing, corapai^ed 
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with the sentiments of the heart, or rather without them — on 
these are founded our principles. They mark the character, 
and it is that character that streaks our patH with li<]jht or 
involves us in thick darkness. If I were to si)end a week about 
it, I could not tell you how many things there are in your 
nature to fill me with gratitude and inspire me with hope, and 
if I have any misgivings about the future in regard either to 
you or to Kate, it is because the world is so full of all sorts of 
temptation — because there is so much to s})oil — because I have 
felt so much my own weakness, and l>ecause I have seen some 
hearts broken by disappointment, and not because I have failed 
to realize my heart's desire to the fiill thus fur in reganl to you 
hoth. You have heard that the party was detained one day by 
head winds and that we went with them to the Hook on Thurs- 
day. It was no pleasure party. It is no trifle in this world of 
perilous changes to separate from so many friends, to take one's 
arms from a beloved child, and that child young and a daugh- 
ter, and commit her to Heaven on the heaving bosom of the 
restless sea. Xo child ever deserved more to be trusted, none 
ever was more trusted than Kate, and it was this that enabled 
me to part with her, and the knowledge that her aunt could not 
be happy without her. To my sister I owe everything that 
man can owe to a human creature. From the earliest hour of 
childhood, she has been true to me, every moment true and lov- 
ing, and I can say with truth that her happiness and my own 
are inseparable. There are ties of nature that cannot be sup- 
planted by any other affection. They may dissolve by their 
inherent weakness, they may be broken by violence, but the true 
disinterested iove of a brother and sister caimot be overcome 
by any other earthly attachment. Accident, misfortune, folly, 
guilt are every day breaking up the connections that are 
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formed in this world ; over them our wishes and our will have 
but little control. It is not so with parents and children, broth- 
ers and sisters ; true love, thank God, binds them together in 
an eternal chain, in spite of accident, misfortune, folly and 
ffuilU 

To his wife. 

Lenox, May 7, 1839. 
Dearest ELrzABETH: 

I should not write to you this evening but to inform you 

of your things sent from New York, and mine. I started from 

the Astor House with one trunk, one basket^ one bag and 

valise, one roll of oil-cloth, one parcel of paper, one bandbox, 

one ditto C. M. 8., seven parcels and a cane, precious as a relic 

of Mrs. Butler. To these parcels, when I reached the boat, 

were added diyers others from T. S., Jr., and one woman j)ut 

under my charge by Mi*s. Susan, who was left behind by the 

detention of her baggage. The woman, the parcels received 

from Theodore, and the cane, I lost in an infernal crowd on 

board the DeWitt Clinton. The last made me melancholy, and 

I bribed a man to persecute the whole ship's company on board 

the steamer, till berth forty -nine gave up that cane with which 

I slept, and from wbich I was suddenly divorced. I do not 

think that I need it exactlv to remind me of its owner, who 

comes into my mind with almost every thought of the absent, 

but I have a kind of superstition about it, because Kate cliarged 

me to keep it. The laws of association came near getting an 

entire overthrow with me when I reached Stockbridge. When 

I entered Jane's house, three of Elizabeth's children were there, 

and seeing a whole family of orphans in one room prepared me, 

as they were near of kin, to be rather melancholy. I found 
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them, however, in the highest gale of spirits, which I suppose 
is not nncomraon to young children who have lost father and 
mother at the same stroke, though it is somewhat contrary to 
the doleful language generally employed in such a case. Here- 
after, if I wish to describe any very peculiar happiness, I shall 
compare it to that of a family of orphans. 



Wednesday morning. 
Dearest E.: 

I found I could not finish this letter last night without 
mjury to my eyes, and as I am past the age when it is deemed 
necessary to render one's self incompetent to any service in 
order to furnish an egotistical proof of love, I went to bed and 
added another eight hours' sleep to the stock I have regularly 
laid in every night since I came home. The last night I spent 
in New York, was one of wakefulness and wandering. My 
mind was as restless as the waves of the sea, and I then thought 
I was sleepless because the sleepless billows were bearing off 
my sister and my child. Was it so ? or was it because I was 
planted in a hot bed of feathers at the Astor House? The 

doubt I now have upon this point vexes me At 

Lenox I found all well at home. Before I reached home, how- 
ever, I heard at Stockbridge, that my house and Bishop's had 
been broken open and robbed, and that the person suspect- 
ed was John Brown.i The story made no impression upon me, 
and turned out to be false. Another thing, however, which 
Btill plagues me, is unhappily true, and that is, that John has 
been led into temptation and has undoubtedly taken hay 

1 A colored man, much employed by my brother, who by steady industn' nnd 
eren excessive work, had accumulated some property, and acquired an excellent 
reputation. 
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belonging to Mr. Tucker. Ann^ left word with Mary that I 
must go there as soon as I got home. I did not, and in the 
evening, she came to me and told me a story about as coherent 
as fragments of the Arabian Nights strung together haphazard. 
She was half crazy, and my conclusion afterwards was that 
Ann, who cnn't even swear to the sunrise, had been helping 
• John to contrive a story that would no more hold together than 
a tub of tallow without a bottom under the focus of a burning 
glass. In short I was forced to believe by John's own story 
that he had not only taken hay but stolen it, and I spent two 
hours with him to convince him that, hard as it was, he must 
go through the sharp process of humiliation and repentance. 
There is some organ wanting in the negro skull I am sure, for I 
was not able to persuade John that calling God to witness the 
truth of an incredible story did not convert it into truth. I 
pity him from the bottom of my soul. He has fallen from his 
high estate among his own color. He shares in common 
with all mankind who have acquired any character, the hor- 
ror of degradation ; he shrinks from it, and this pride is sure- * 
ly one of the allies of virtue, however, debased. I have assured 
him that whether innocent or guilty^ I would still befriend him, 
if he would tell me the whole truth. He persists in denWng 
the whole, as well what is proved, as what is suspected, and the 
consequence is and must be, for what I can see, that his best 
friend must beHeve that his extreme cupidity has led him to 
betray a habit of dishonesty, instead of his being betrayed by a 
single act. After all I pity him, and I hate only the systematic 
injustice which for yeai*8 and centuries has comipted the whole 
race, deprived them of an equal chance for honesty, and led 
them, even in New England, where they are commonly treated 

1 JohD^s wife aud a former servant of Mr. Sedgwick. 
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with contempt, to adopt a system of reprisals as a sort of equi- 
table principle. I am greatly vexed and disappointed by this 
aflBiir. I selected John from his whole tribe, and have helped 
his prosperity and delighted in it, and meant to make use of it 
for the common good of the blaclcs in these hereabouts. But 
I find in this case what I believe to be generally true, that the 
poorest devil must take caire of his own character ; he cannot 
put it into another's hands for safe keeping. 

I suppose you would like to know how I am pleased with niy 
company at present, I mean that of Will and Grace, for I have 
no other; so far I have spent every evening at home. It is 
truly the intercourse of soul, when the body is a|leep. For 
about one hour in the morning and one at night p\\e children 
are with me and wide awake; that is a positive describable 
pleasure. As for the remaining intercourse that I have witli 
them, when Willie is in the trundle bed and Gracie in mine (a 
thing that all parties desire), I am not able to say in what i)ar- 
ticnlars the benefit consists. I suppose, however, it is one of the 
"all things" that are "working together for good." It has just 
come into my head that if by accident you should finish your 
several visits, and come home for two or three days before the 
everlasting school crowds uj>on me, and pens up my soul in 
such a narrow space that it f^*ets itself for want of room, that I 
should like it. If I could only see you for a few days contenting 
yourself with the legitimate duties of a wife and mother, satis- 
fied with the children that I have myself begotten, and not 
hankering afler some ten or a dozen more whose race and 
lineage you know not of, I should feel quite proud and pleased. 
I do not wish, however, that you should shorten your visit at 
Philadelphia. That I consider your Canaan, your land of prom- 
ise, not filled with suifeiting manna, but with the rich fruits of 

16 
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the tree of knowledge which there is no sin in plucking, and 

which it is a portion of Heaven to taste 

Yours truly and affectionately, 

Charles Sedgwick. 

I cannot bear to see a letter like this^ with the sentences 
tucked in like papers in a hat or a wallet, you cannot find half, 
for you do not know the whole number or the place of any. I 
have just got a letter from Belle, and now, if the tide waters set 
up to Lenox and bring the Liverpool to Wilson's stoop, I won't 
open this again. 

To his wife. 

Lenox, May 14, 1839. 
Dearest Jazzy : 

I was sorry not to write to you sooner 

after I came home, but I did not see how I could do it. It is 
only those who are descended from the great author of "Free 
Will " in a right line, that can mark out their courses and dis- 
tances. It is not in man that walketh to direct his steps. If it 
were, I should have spent much of the time since I came home 
in communion with the absent. It is said that life consists in 
action, action ; so is not my exj)enence. Action withdraws us 
from the pains of life, and keeps the fretting animal from out- 
break, and comfortable perhaps, but for the most part it has to 
do with dead matter. The soul, in the common concenis of life, 
lies sleeping ; there is no conscious true lite, but in sympathy, 
love, at least to those who have experienced its power over 
everything else, and we need its demonstration in some visible 

1 The margins of the sheet and every comer and cranny were filled with writing, 
besides some interlineations. Before the days of cheap postage, space in a letter 
was carefully economized. 
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form. I cnnnot say what would be the eifeot of habits stnctly 
religions ; with them perhaps we should instinctively fill the 
waste places of solitude with every form of beauty ; but to me, 
except occasionally and for short intervals, solitude is only an- 
other name for desolation. For instance, I rode up alone from 
Stockbridge last evening; I thought by turns of the loved and 
absent, of the Kates, of you, of Charlie and Bessie. What part 
or lot had I in the thoughts of any of you at that moment ? 
What would I not have given to know that they and you felt 
the touch of that electric chain that binds us together? My 
very soul seemed to go out from me, and return to its prison 
house voiceless and void. Luckily Will and Gracie were not 
asleep when I got home, and there is something in a happy child 
to dissipate the most intensely painful feeling of privation, and 
shall I confess it ? I got quite happy before I went to bed, and 

slept soundly in spite of you all The children 

say, when I ask them about you, that they miss you very much. 
Alas ! they are too happy to miss anybody very much. It is a 
little tough to be out of sight out of mind, even with a child, 
but what would become of them, if it were not for the knitting 
of their souls and senses to outward things. They would scet 
wrinkled in the very first years of childhood, and then what 
would be the a8i>ect of the world to us ? Wrinkles and fuiTows 
are bad enough in the old, bad enough when they are wrought 
by imperceptible lines perpetually drawn by the slow moving 
hand of time, and they would be intolerable, if the past, with its 
thousand memories of love and kindness, and the future with 
its hopes of Heaven, did not blend with the present and lend 
it an expression of beauty. I have nothing to tell you except 
that I want you to come home, and yet I would not have you 
cut off a moment fi-om the plan of pleasure you have marked 
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out for yourself and so richly earned. You are almost the only 
person I ever knew that can carry the whole heart from home 
and bring it back again to your friends without diminution. . 
. . . Yesterday I sent for Mother Tyler to come and dine 
with me. In the afternoon I went to Stockbridge and canied 
her home. The old lady had a nice time — she could hardly 
express her pleasure and gratitude! good Heavens! for what 
small favors the poor are gi*ateflil. She wondei'ed that I should 
take so much pains on her account, etc., etc., and said something 
about my riding with her, as if it were a condescension. I 
should be truly happy to know certainly that there was no 

vanity in it Judge P. is holding the Court. . . 

. . . When I think of the uses of property, of the infinite 
variety of ways in which it is convertible into happiness, of the 
toil and labor by which it is acquired, and of the misery of 
j)overty, I cannot help wondering that among civilized people 
the forms of law shbuld be substituted for the spirit of justice; 
that bv common consent the fmits of labor should not be as 
sacredly guarded as the ark of the covenant ; that with the 
world's bitter experience for six thousand years, they should be 
wasted by the mass of mankind like water. 

Human nature is a pretty poor concern — taken by and large, 
men are for the most part monkies with their tails cut off. But 
there are traces of the divine life; we see it in the communica- 
ble spirit of truth and goodness, we feel it in the influence of a 
noble mind, and when the veil of the senses is rent in twain 
shall we not be like Him ? shall we not see Him as he is ? the 
beautiful image of divine wisdom and love. Let me know as 
nearly as possible the day you will be here. In the mean time 
I leave you with your dear and kind friends, with some feeling 
of gratitude for your means and power of enjoyment, and true 
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sympathy with your happiness. Give my love to Mr. and Mrs. 
B., and believe me to the full measure of my capacity 
Yours truly and affectionately, 

Charles Sedgwick. 



To his son Charles. 

Lenox^ June 23, 1839. 

Dear Charley: 

I believe you misapprehended what 

I said about the " art of speaking," or what is more probable, I 
did not express myself clearly and fully, for Mrs. Kemble's read- 
ing of Shakespeare was in my mind. Take from Mi's. Kemble 
everything that is artificial, ever}'thing that proceeds from 
studying effecty leave her only the tones of her fine voice, varied 
and modulated by every feeling, her naturally clear conceptions 
and her intelligent comprehension of Shake8])eare, which finds 
life and power in every word of his composition, and it would be 
impossible for the simplest of her readings not to surpass in effect 
everything that the highest art of rhetoric can produce where 
the spirit of the author is not both comprehended and imbibed. 
. . . . I feel less and less anxious about you from year to 
year, and more and more grateful to that kind Providence who 
has endowed you with good faculties and a right disposition. I 
believe there are few things in which parents more often err, in 
which they more frequently waste their strength or suffer need- 
less *anxiety, than in the efforts they make that the outward 
actions of their children should confoim to the perfect standard 
of morality and virtue, or in other words that they should al- 
ways act up to a prescribed rule. Perhaps the anxiety results 
from this, that there is no other way of determining with so 
much certainty in regard to a very young person that he has a 
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sense of right. That being once fixed and settled, experience 
is a rapid and powerful teacher, and he must have a dull and 
sluggish conscience who can content himself with anything 
short of his own approbation, and he who has that, must be defi- 
cient in good sense, in self discipline or in the motives of his ac- 
tions, if he find himself unable to please the world. . . . 
. I desire to be thankful that my greatest pleasure in my 
children results from my own knowledge and not from what 
others may chance to say of them. I beg you not, for the sake 
of retaining your place in college, or getting a higher one if 
there be a higher, to run the slightest risk of your health. I 
would rather see you come out of college an able bodied, ener- 
getic man without a single college honor, than to see you 
loaded with the honore and sinking under the weight of them. 
I do not know how I should feel if I had not an expectation 

that you would have a reasonable share of both I 

assure you that I am, with the greatest confidence an old man 
can feel in a young one, and with a proud and happy experience 
which has not abated it one jot, 

Your most affectionate 

Father. 

I have made few extracts from my brother's letters while we 
were abroad in 1889 and 1840. They were written on folio 
sheets in his beautiful clear and finest hand, in spite of his deli- 
cate eyes and the quantity of other writing in his oflSce and out 
of it, which to him was inevitable. But when did he ever ex- 
cuse himself from one service because another pressed upon 
him? These letters are for the most part filled with little de- 
tails of immense interest to us then. No circumstance relating 
to our affairs — or to those of any member of our family was 
omitted. After a minute account of my small money concerns 
he writes : 
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Did I tell you how much I was delighted by the account of 
your expenses — and relieved. Every particular touching your 
money affairs abroad has been a source of satisfaction to me. 
It is not the least of these pleasures that my sweet Kate is like 
to get correct notions of the relative value of things, and habits 
of skill, economy and accuracy in accounts, of the greatest use 
to everybody, and of infinite service in my family. I pass over, 
but do not forget, the acceptable 8er\'ice she has rendered her 
uncle and aunt. My next letter will be to her. If we meet, 
as I hope, in the other world, I will tell her what I thought of 
her in thb. 



Lenox, May 7, 1839. 
Dearest Sister: 

I have heard little, and thought of little but the winds 
since I left you. How these ministers of God do speak to us 
when they are driving our friends from us over the pathless sea I 
Before we left the Astor House, I thought that with one arm 
around you, and one around my darling, I should talk with you 
both till the moment of our separation, and yet with my heart 
fill! of the change that awaited us, my mind was sealed and my 
tongue seemed to cleave to the roof of my mouth. After all, 
there was not much intercourse between us in the ship, and 
could we have talked together without making the bitter cup in- 
tolerable? I had it once upon my lips to say that I wished you 
could take my heart in your hand and carry it through all your 
wanderings, but I knew you felt sure that your loved image 
was hallowed in its most sacred places. I was sure you had no 
misgivings, no fears, no doubts, about my perfect love. I had 
none about your's, and it was this feeling that enabled me to 
part with you. But when we had parted, when I awoke in the 
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dead of the night to a distinct consciousness of what that part- 
ing meant, from brother, sister, child and other dear relations, 
whose life was bound up with theirs and mine, and when I 
thought of this brief life and its perilous changes, sleep entirely 
forsook me — I tossed upon the bed, I got up and walked 
through Broadway, and it was difficult for me to reahze how 
any of us could voluntaiily resolve upon this in-evocable step. 
I thought of you and marvelled at your resolution. I thought 
of sweet Kate, and I marvelled at myself. I thought of Lizzy 
and her desponding face as she sat immoveable as a statue in 
the ship. I thought of you all, and it seemed to me as if a des- 
perate madness had come over us all which could end in noth- 
ing but loss — loss — loss ! Since then 1' have recovered my rea- 
son, my mind has emerged somewhat from the narrow sphere to 
which suifenng bound it for a time, and I now think your un- 
dertaking was wise and right. I trust in God that we shall 
meet again with a purer happiness than we have ever enjoyed 
together, and a clearer knowledge of the way in which we can 
enlarge the happiness of others. But for this belief, or rather 
this hope, I should think this a great hazard and a mighty sacn- 

fice I did not read my mother's letter till I got 

home, was alone in the house, and thought nothing could 
make me " more sad. I wjis mistaken in this. The suffcrinora 
of her gentle spirit aifected me as if they were present ; what a 
reality these things give to another life ! Thank God she now 
sees clearly, and is beyond the reach of ignorance or mistake. 
Ignorance ! O God, what is it ! when our very hearts burst with 
the mistakes of those who love us best ! 
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Lenox, June 10, 1839. 
My Dear Sister : 

I have written to Robert to-day, and have nothing spec- 
ial to tell you ; but I do so long for some intercourse with you, 
that I cannot stop for postage. This separation will no doubt 
seem easier to me, when once the awful stillness of the great 
deep is broken ; at present it is very, very irksome. You are 
so&r from us — and what has happened, what may happen hn' 
fore we meet again ? Where are you ? Where is my child ? 
Where and how are you all ? I have tried to get some comfort 
from your picture, but I cannot look at it — it looks very, very 
sad, and so does Kate^s. What is it that gave me so much pleas- 
ure before in looking at these pictures, and so little now? Do 
our feelings give expression to everything ? I have been perfect- 
ly well and comfortable ever since you went away, with the ex- 
ception of the two days that followed ; but I have not been 
light hearted. I shall not be till I hear from you, and then if 
you are all well and happy, I shall be gay as a bird. But I will 

not talk to you about my feelings, it in childish To 

miss Castillia when it is possible to see him, seems like turning 
one's back on the promised land. I wonder how many men 
there are on earth like him ; we have known no other — one 
such man in such a condition is to my mind a revelation of a 
future heaven, and his pure mind, his affections and his bitter 
trials could not exist in the same person, but for the ever living 
fiiith that the sufferings of his present life are not worthy to be 
compared with the glory w*hich shall be revealed. 

Castillm is an Italian, of an honorable Milanese family ; at the 
age of twenty-three he, with other noble and brave Italians, 
lovers of their country, was thrown into tlie dungeons of Spiel- 
berg by Austrian despotism, and there chained and confined, 
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sometimes in total solitude, enduring the sharpest privations and 
basest ignominies for seventeen years I Then on the accession 
of a new Emperor, they were released and exiled to America. 
Several among them became intimate in our family, and closely 
bound to it by reverence and affection on our side ; they were 
men of superior intelligence and education, honorable gentle- 
men, true-hearted, loving men, ingots of gold that had con- 
tracted no alloy in the subjection of their countiy. Confelon- 
ieri, Foresti, Albinola, and our Castillia became our dear friends. 
He came to pass a few months at my sister Jane's ; those months 
extended to years. He was as a brother to her, an elected 
brother to us all, and most tenderly beloved by her children. 
He possessed all the virtues that one can name, and in their 
most attractive forms. He was (thank God is, ibr he still lives) 
a Catholic — such a Catholic as Fenelon was, as St. Paul was, 
" clothed in the whole ai-mor of God." But Castillia has more 
of St. John than St. Paul, and as appropriately might that 
apostle, who to us is the impersonation of all gospel love and 
gentleness, have been chained in a dungeon as Castillia. 

He loved our country, and would gladly have remained w^th 
us, but being permitted to return to Italy by the Emperor of 
Austria's amnesty, he felt that his duty recalled him to his fam- 
ily there, and to our incalculable loss and never lessening regret 
he went. The bond that binds us together has a divine vitality, 
and if we are permitted " to see the glory which shall be re- 
vealed " it will be with him. 

• 

In a letter to me in 1839, after eulogizing his "little Bess,** 
my brother says : 

Ah, but you cannot tell how much I miss Kate, in spite of 
knowing she is doing me as much good where she is as if she 
were by my side. Indeed, the whole house seems to be on the 
north side since she went away, since you both went away, for 
I never separate you in my thoughts. 
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After notices of all the youoger merabers of the family my 
brother saya, of T. B. : 

That boy affects me like a balloon, constantly going up and 
out of sight, but whether it will reach Heaven or be dashed in 
pieces on the earth no one can telL 

" Early dead and early saved," has solved the uncertainty. 

Mr. B^ who has been a missionary to France, and who wishes 
to build up the Protestant religion there, preached last Sunday. 
He is an i?itimat€ friend of Louis Philippe, Bernadotte, etc,^ and 
speaks of them as highly intelligent. But perhaps you will 
know as much of the religion of France as I could tell you. 
But you do not know that the Academy boys have contributed 
135 to restore the Protestant religion, in a country where they 
long reconsidered the vote whether there was a God. 

To his daughter Kate. 

Have I only written you two letters since you went away ? 
I cannot believe it, but if it is true, it b for some such reason 
as prevents our saying our prayers more frequently. We 
can reveal nothing in our hearts, and we can ask no greater 
love than that which surrounds us from day to day. If I have 
not* written to you, my darling, as frequently as you desire, I 
am sorry for it, for it would grieve me to my dying day to do, 
or omit anything that would disturb for a moment, the gentle 
current of your life. 

Tome. 

Lenox, October 16, 1839. 
Mt Dear Kate: 

How glad we were to know that you had, by common 

consent, determined to leave Germany, and that when we were 
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reading your letters, you had in all probability seen the Alps. 
On the same day that I received your letter, I received also 
from George Ponieroy the journal and the continuation of it, 
fifteen and a half sheets, in a blank envelope by mail. I knew 
not the superscription. I kissed every page of the letter and 
have read the journal — with what mingled emotions you may 
judge. What you have written and many things you have not 
written, bring you and yours vividly before me, with your hopes 
and apprehensions, your joys and sorrows. Your allusions to 
our palling at the Hook touched me for a moment like the re- 
membrance of an old rheumatism. I class them together as 
things standing alone in my experience. 1 do not expect to en- 
counter again in this life anything so disagreeable as either. In 
the bitter temporary partings of friends, we give way to our 
imaginations, and our fears people the misty future of this life 
with hornd images ; many bitter recollections of the past, errors, 
failures, disappointments, perhaps the result of one fault or folly, 
color the future and make it sad. I fancy it will not be so with 
the final parting. The sum of our experience then will give us 
a juster estimate of this world, and we shall look at the future 
of another, with the love and trust and hope of children, and 
see it gilded with the promises of an all-loving and universal 
Father. There are many things to think of in your letter and 
journal ; those that my mind most dwells upon are that Robert 
has gained something, and that you feel that your health and 
strength are positively increased by your journey. 

To me. 

Lenox, March 17, 1840. 
My Dear Kate : 

Those who dwell in others' hearts and are conscious of it, 

who preside over its fountain of feeling, in some sort as God 
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does over the great deep; who have touched its spnngs, and 

witnessed their gushing forth through the quickened eye, the 

rushing blood and the Uving voice, God's witnesses to thQ truth 

of the soul, must judge from jnemory what it is to hear good 

tidings from the dearest friends on earth, after a long and dreary 

silence of three months. To give you an idea of the effect of 

your letters by the Great W^estem, I must turn you to your own 

answering heart, for there is no spoken or written language that 

can add to the preexisting feeling, or even come up to it. I 

will not waste this little space therefore in using vain repeti- 
tions as the heathen do. 

The relative positions of my brothers had changed by reason 
of the malady under which Robert was suffering, and the 
younger had now become the counseller, the rock and fortress 
of the elder ; and wiser counsel, safer support, and tenderer watch 
was never given by one brother to another. I have made the 
following extract from a large sheet closely written. Charles 
had to deal with a mind not impaired, but dejected, with a spirit 
reluctant to abandon the means and the hope of restoration. 
Convinced himself that Robert's return was best, if not neces- 
sary, he made it, by the way in which he placed the subject be- 
fore him, the inevitable result of his own convictions. After 
stating the matter with that exquisite tact, which in him was 
the combined inspiration of delicacy and affection, he concludes : 

If your experience of a European climate in winter justifies 
you in believing that another winter will confer upon you an es- 
sential benefit, I shall acquiesce in your staying, perfectly, I 
am resigned to your staying as long as there is a reasonable 
prospect that it will add to your strength, and when this point 
is decided with the same wisdom that has governed you in all 
the important matters of life, with reference to your experience, 
I shall be satisfied with the result. There is only one thing im- 
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portant to the happiness of our reanion, and that is that we 
should act rightly, and then, however that blessed event may 
be deferred, it can not be prevented. 

Charles's letters to Robert during his absence, kept him in- 
formed of the political affairs of the country in which both 
brothers felt a deep interest, and both always independent of 
any personal plans or ambitions ; Charles naturally, from his 
sympathies, inclining more to the popular party, but both in- 
spired by a pure love of country. I am admonished by the 
growing quantity of matter for this volume to suppress details, 
otherwise I should be tempted to copy all the little particulars 
of the children's growth, the pleasant notices of their conduct, 
the exact statement of the health of each, which mark Charles's 
tender sympathies with all his brother's anxieties, and his devo- 
tion to him. 

To his daughter. 

Lenox^ April 3, 1840. 
My Deab Kate : 

The court has adjourned, after the third week of the ses- 
sion, until Tuesday next, with the prospect of sitting a week 
longer, and when I consider what the disputed business is that 
brings so many people together, and detains them so long, and 
that its chief instruments and conductors belong to one of the 
most honorable professions known among men, I cannot help 
doubting whether the world at large has ever caught a glimpse 
even, of the design of creation. There never was a better sat- 
ire upon human nature, a better collection of Monboddo's mon- 
kies without tails, than is exhibited in our court house when 
the 61ite of the county are collected together, with Judge S. at 
the head, his trowsers coming half way down his legs. Doctor 

praying with his eyes open that the judge may be wise, 

the witnesses true, the jurors impartial, and the adversary suit- 
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ore lovers of peace and charity, and all this a prelude, for the 
most part, to controversies so knavish in their origin, or so tri- 
fling in amount, that the authors of them ought to be kicked 
out of decent company. This, however, is but one side of the pic- 
ture. The mass of the people are not engaged in law suits, and 
even those that are, have an individual life, that is not entirely 
swallowed up by this pestering, petty business. When I go 
home at night, after waiting all day for the termination of a trial 
which is to determine whether a horse-jocky shall be protected 
against a fraud, by declaring that his horse was sound for all he 
knew, and that he would not warrant him, or whether another 
who had been fined by a justice two dollars for a trespass, 
should finally succeeded in harassing his adversary by trying his 
luck by " the sacred right of appeal " in a higher court, and then 
read Woodward's report, or Howe's account of Laura Bridg- 
man, I must confess that I think of our court house more as a 
monkey show-room, than a temple of justice, and the whole 
concern rather a humbug. The court has now adjourned over 
Monday for town-meeting, and the same people who have paid 
voluntary taxes of five, ten and twenty dollars a day, to enable 
me to send my children to foreign schools and to Europe, Briggs 
to go to Congress, Rockwell to Boston, and Byington to a warm 
climate to keep his boy from catching cold in winter, will wran- 
gle till the sun goes down, to settle whether they shall pay the 
school teachers six or eight cents a head for their own benefit 
or the benefit of their children. I verily believe if the miUen- 
ium ever comes, the time when the knowledge, integiity and 
charity of the few chosen, elect and precious of God, shall be- 
come common among men, that the authentic records of the 
meanness, stupidity, ignorance and selfishness of the present 
race of mankind, will no more be believed, than the Gospel of 
the New Testament is now among the Hottentots. 
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To his wife. 

Lenox^ May 14, 1840. 
My Dear Elizabeth : 

If you should survive me, and 

have an offer to marry again, I beg you will put " yes " or " no '^ 
at the top of your letter, or, by Jupiter, if you say yes, you will 
mamy a blind man, for it will put his eyes out to find out the 
meaning of your hieroglyphics, unless his senses are quicker, or 
his eyes stronger than mine are when I get out of court, as I did 

yesterday, in the evening Mrs. B. did not send her 

love to me, nor did Bessy, and the existence of such things, 
when they are locked up in the breast, affects me somewhat like 
a tradition of a fine climate in a foreign country. If the soft 
southwest continue to blow, it finally touches our northern 
cheeks with the airs of a genial climate. Language is the 
winged messenger of the absent that speaks to the inner sense, 
and makes a climate for our hearts to flourish in. Some of our 
fnends look upon these words of remembrance as mere trum- 
pery that mean nothing. I do not so consider them. They are 
God's witnesses, and unless they are suborned by the false or 

hollow-hearted, their voice is always music Willie 

is extremely occupied — how I know not, but he leaves the 
house immediately after breakfast, and returns sometimes to 
dinner and tea, not always, but gets home always at nine, P. M. 
He has not yet found time to explain to me what so engages 
his attention, and I have sometimes feared that his time might 
not be profitably spent ; but after much deliberation, it seemed 
to me that I had better not prescribe niles which I could not en- 
force, lest I should subvert the couree of uature, and engraft 
upon his young and thrifty stock a scion that would bear some 
bitter fruit. Charlie is quite busy, and spends the greater part 
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of the day out doors, reading I believe, fM>me Greek in the after- 
noon, and in the evening, history. He has industry and I think 
energy, two important elements of power ; a temperance in all 
sensnalities that I never saw in so young and healthy a boy ; a 
freedom from selfishness that I am sure is uncommon, and men- 
tal activity, but whether he has that hot constitution which is 
too hasty for order, and so often and fatally reverses the order of 
things, placing action before judgment, remains to be seen. I 
cannot help hoping that he will fly his kite with a strong string, 
and keep hold of the string. If he does, all will be well, for 
tiiere is no person of my acquaintance, of higher and purer 
principles, or more generous dispositions. 

To me. 

Lenox, May 29, 1840. 
My Dear Sister: 

I do not think you have done wisely in concealing Rob- 
ert's condition from us. We have constantly heard accounts 
from other quarters, that led us to think we did not know the 
worst, and to fear perhaps more than we should have done if 
you had told us all. So in regard to Lizzy. I should rather 
have heard from you that she had a lung fever, than to be left 
to find it out by accident. The difficulty in these cases is that 
where we once know concealment is practised, we ai'e always in 
a st^te of anxiety ; there is no calm. Where the worst is told, 
we indulge all allowable hope, escape all groundless fears, and 
acquiesce in what has happened as the Divine will. Besides, 
where there is any concealment, the very effoit to practise it 
gives an air of constraint and melancholy to every expression, 
and I assure you that the tone of yours and of Kate's last let- 
ters have given me more uneasiness than if you had fiankly told 

18 
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me all you have to tell. These things occasion forebodings, 
and ought to be avoided. You say distinctly that you have an- 
nounced your intention of coming home at all events. I beg 
you now, whether you stay a longer or a shorter time, to tell me 
all that concerns you, and then I shall feel easy. 

I pi-eserve for my brother Robert's children the following ten- 
der appreciation of their mother's devotion to their father. My 
brother Charles had been disturbed by receiving for a long pe- 
riod no letter from Mrs. Robert. 

Your silence seemed strange, and began to be very painful. 
I did not doubt your love for me, for I felt no want of any in 
my heart towards you. I had thought of you often. I had 
twice written to you. I had talked of you as a mother who had 
made the greatest sacrifices, as a wife who had shown under the 
most trying circumstances the greatest devotion, and as a sister 
whodesen^ed all our sympathy and affection ; but I was afraid 
that what was going on in my own mind had escaped you, and 
that somehow or other you had got it into your head that 1 was 
insensible to all you had undertaken and gone through for the 
sake of my dear brother. It would have been a deep grief to 
me, and now I feel sure that no such thoughts have disturbed 
you. 

To me. 

Saratoga, July 29, 1840. 

I found out that Mrs. F. W. 

was at Union Hall, in great affliction from the loss of her hus- 
band, confined to her room and the society of two Yankee min- 
isters. I went over directly and begged admission, was gracious- 
ly received, and after leaming that she could not and never 
would be consoled, I proposed a walk with her. Finding that 
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I was of a tender and symj)athis^inii^ make, she consented, and 
after U»a, we walked till nine, without a moon. The next morn- 
ing I called, and took her to the spring, and have seen her sev- 
eral times since and walked with her, and I think she " enjoys 
her mind " l)etter than she did in perfect solitude. I could not 
help hinting t^ her occasionally with some ambiguity of phrase, 
that I thought it wrong ^or a gifted and intellectual woman, 
whose power over society had never been interru])ted, even by 
the most faithful devotion to domestic duties, to yield entirely 
to a single domestic affliction. I endeavored to pei'suade her 
that the gratification of such a grief as hei-s, though intense, 
was not right, and though I by no means insinuated that society 
had or ever could have any charm for her again, I believe I so 
fiir touched the spring of conscientiousness within her, that she 
will consider her talents but imperfectly employed if she de- 
votes them all to the memory of her lost husband. By the way 
she has vastly more talent and character than I supposed, and 
it is a great entertainment to be with her. I believe she did 
grieve for her husband, and did suffer deeply from his death ; 
but I guess time will lay its soft;ening hand upon her. I came 
near getting Judge E., who is dying to get married, into a scrape. 
He told me he bad been to see her, and then pronounced a 
panegyric upon her, which had more of the enthusiasm of a wid- 
ower looking for a wife, than the wisdom of a judicial sentence. 
I told him she had mentioned his visit to me. " What did she 
say?" "That your conversation was agreeable." He took my 
arm, led me out to the farther end of the piazza, and said he 
doubted whether she would make a suitable wife for him. I 
think I confirmed his doubts, by 'telling him that he would find 
that concern as difficult to manage as the tandem team of seven 
wild colts, to which he once compared his seven boys. . . . 
O, I promised not to forget to sendL. S.'s love to you. She and 
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• 

the Society at Stockbnclge, that has an annual fair in August, are 
doing gi-eat things. She is going to put a stop to the slave trade 
by eating free sugar, which Sister C. bought for her at New 
Lebanon, and the Society, by sending fifty dollars to France, ex* 
pects to stop the Catholic religion. 

To me. 

Lenox, Dec,^ 1840. 

Now you see you were mistaken ; 

I was not "in a little bit of a pet." So far as you are con- 
cerned, I am ready and willing to go to the final judgment, and 
when you get hold of my heart there, you may turn it round 
and round, and look it through and through, but I should not 

like to have a great many by 

After you went away, we drank a bottle of champagne, and 
then another, because I did not rightly recollect to whom it be- 
longed, and thought there was so little it was not worth caring 
for. On overhauling the basket, I found eleven bottles, and 
now Fm on honor, and sha'n't touch another drop till you get 
home. When will the journal be out ? Friend Plumb wants a 
copy before he goes to the West, and so does his daughter, and 
between them they must have it. I have bought a cow of his 
cheap, and therefore I shall give him a copy, and charge it to 
you. 

My object (I repeat it) in preserving my brother's letters is 
not merely that their charm may be enjoyed by his descend- 
ants, but that they may love him, seeing him as he was, and 
loving him, cherish his memory, and be led by it in the way to 
Heaven. Any memorial of him would be imperfect that did not 
include the particulars of his greatest sorrow, the death of his son. 
The few references to it which I have presei-ved indicate the 
worth of this most beloved child, and the heavenly wisdom, and 
sweet patience of his father when the wrench came. 
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I cannot recall a blemish on the childhood of this boy. He 
came early to maturity, physical, moral and mental. We have 
no portrait of him except that which love, the most perfect pho- 
tographer, has painted on our hearts ; but alas ! that cannot be 
transmitted. He was of the perfect manly stature, six feet, well 
formed, of a fjiir complexion, fair hair, blue eyes, a well-formed 
nose, and a beautiful mouth, expressive of sensibility as well as 
of the sweetness and affection ateness that characterized him. 
He inherited his father's disinterestedness ; in both of them this 
ran to a self-negation that did not permit self-justice, the quiver- 
ing balance they always struck against themselves. From what I 
have learned in later years of the danger of too severely work- 
ing the brain in childhood, I think that Charles was ovei'worked 
before that delicate organ was consolidated. He, more than any 
other actual existence, reminded me of Hamlet. He was the 
" oak planted in the china vase ;" with a susceptible conscience, a 
metaphysical tendency, he wanted roilL 

He passed with success through all the gradations of school, 
entered Harv/ird College, was admitted to be first in a large and 
distinguished class, took the first college honors without occa- 
sioning an anxiety or disappointment till his third year. Then 
began to appear the consequences of the pressure of continued 
mental labor, of a delicate nervous construction, of a conscience 
too keenly susceptible, and of an intense love of intellectual pur- 
suits. Each day of his life he was overworked in every way, so 
that when he came to the critical period, the time when the 
mysterious powers of nature are most rapidly developing, he 
broke down. In his junior year he was seized with a nervous 
fever attended with delirium, and though that soon passed off, 
his health was never perfectly restored. I copy my brother's 
first communication to us, who were in Europe, of the attack. 
His earnestness to allay our anxieties, and his struggle with his 
own are apparent. 

Last week I received a letter from Mr. Minot,'^saying that 
Charlie was ill at his house of a nervous fever, and though there 
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was nothing alarming in the tcnns of his letter, being somewhat 
of a nervous temperament, and being, moreover, not indisposed 
to the journey, I thought it best to pack up and see to the boy 
at once. On the jounjey I began to fancy all sorts of evils, but 
great was my surprise and delight on arriving in Boston, to find 
that Charlie had been mending from the date of Mr. Minot's 
letter, and that he was fast getting into as quiet a state a» the 
Sedgwicks ever are. From the moment I saw him to this 
time, he has been constantly improving. He sleeps as regularly 
and as quietly as a healthy child, and though he cannot feel the 
necessity of the quiet, idle and orderly course we prescribe, he 
submits to it with the utmost docility, cheerfulness and patience. 
I suppose that a less fidgety and anxious person than I am 
would not have thought it necessary that he should quit Cam- 
bridge; for Channing, Jackson, and Woodward, whom I con- 
sulted, told me there was no cause for alarm, but Woodward 
thought it best he should not go back immediately to his duties. 
As the nerves of the whole family are on the outside, and as I 
do not put quite so much faith in a college course as I do in a 
well-ordei-ed mind, I think I shall keep him out the whole term. 
In the meantime I beg ypu not to be uneasy about him. 

So cheerfiil and unanxious was this communication in its tone, 
that we none of us 'conceived the extent of our beloved boy's 
danger. 

When we arrived from Europe, we found Charles apparently 
restored to health, but the appearance was fallacious. A myste- 
rious, insidious disease was at work. Its manifestations were 
slight ; the medical men called it a form of dyspepsia ; it was 
attended with occasional fits of dejection. In February, J84I 
it was decided that he should make a voyage to England. His 
father had been sorely perplexed as to the best course to pursue. 
In a letter to me, of date of the 25th of February, 1841, he 
writes : 
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I wish now not to look back — to leave the things that are be- 
hind and pass on to them which ai'e before ; and I now infoim 
you, and I want you to believe it because it is tni^y that, for 
some reason or other, I have met with a change. Hope has 
sprung up ! Charles's decision to go with Capt. Delano, wiiich is 
in a great degree voluntary, and which nothing has prevented 
being entirely voluntary but his dread of incumng any further 
expense m any tray, has a right, a wonderful effect uj)on my 
spirits, which will greatly increase if my friends in New York 
approve of it. 

I give one or two fragments of letters written in the interval 
of anxious expectation after Charlie's sailing, which show how 
carefully he refrained from laying his burden on others. 

To Mre. Robert Sedgwick. 

March 15, 1841. 
It would be some relief to me if I could in any way re- 
lieve you of the burden of one of your cares. I do not feel my 
obligations to you and Robert the less, because you never 
remind me of them, nor do I speak of them often to you because 
I take it it makes a part of your generosity to me and mine, to 
treat me with the delicacy that you would one of whose affec- 
tion you felt sure — one who lacks the opportunity, not the will, 
to be of service to you if he could. 

This was after my brother Robert's illness, after Charles had 
bad the opportunity of rare service to him, after he had left his 
family and his business for weeks, and attended him night and 
day, after he had at all times — at any inconvenience to himself — 
gone to and fro at this beloved brother's need, to serve him 
with his present love and infinite powers of delighting, and had 
taken on himself many wearisome business jobs. 
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To Mrs. Susan Sedgwick. 

Apnl 3, 1841. 

The last letters from New York speak of ygu as being in 
somewhat better health and spirits. I rejoice in this on my 
own account as well as on yours, for I never hear of the sadness 
of any of those who love me much, without thinking that'"anx- 
ieties about me or mine have to some extent affected their 
spirits. I am gi-ieved to hear that Theodore is suffering again 
with his foot, but perhaps it is better than to have the whole 
head sick, and the w-hole heart faint, which is the alternative 
with most people. The remedy commonly proposed for all 
troubles by wise people and philosophers is to ttim the mind 
a/way from a disagreeable subject. I wonder if this has ever 
been recommended to Theodore. I can assure him, as I have 
often been assured, when my mind has been chained to the 
stake of some unavailing regret, or some honible anxiety, that 
if he will cease to think at all about his foot he will have no 
more trouble with it ; but as I have no great hope of his taking 
the advice, I trust he will preserve his papers, and make his 
happiness over to posterity, who will enjoy the sweet savor of 
his good name, the only thing I know of that can be enjoyed 
without gout or toothache or some other ailment mixing the 
bitter with the sweet. 

Give my best love to Rie, and remember me most affection- 
ately to all your people and believe me ever, and most truly, 
Your affectionate brother, 

Charles Sedgwick. 

In a letter partly addressed to me, and partly to Bessie, he 
says to Bessie : 

I am glad you wei-e able to see Charlie off (he refers to his em- 
barkation for England). I rejoice in the undertaking, for it was 
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not done in haste, and I think we have reason to expect good 
from it. 

To me he says : 

Now that Charlie is off, you will be free from some of your 
anxieties. I beg that in no circumstances you will undertake the 
supererogatory work of carrying my load, which I apprise you 
is no heavier than I am able to bear. There is every reason to 
hope that this present entei'prise of Charlie's wdll be of use to 
him, and if it should not result as we fondly hope, why then I 
do not see any reason why we should fix our minds on this one 
disappointment. Let it tura out as it may in regard to his 
present prospects, I believe that the Jl7ialtsstce will be good for 
us all — not good through any harshness of discipline inflicting 
unnecessary suffering, but good in directing our thoughts to the 
Supreme Father — to his general plan of benevolence — good in 
enabling us to discern more clearly and more speedily than we 
otherwise should, how every dispensation of his j)rovidence may 
be improved to purify our hearts — to elevate them, and make 
them childlike, trusting and truly affectionate, and to believe 
that eveiy present evil will only work a future good. 

This faith he verified when the " final issue " came ! 

In a letter dated April 2l8t, not more than six weeks after 
the one just quoted, he says : " The Boston steamer ought to 
be in to-day. As soon as we hear I shall write you. I atyi in 
no hurry to hear!"* What appalling anxieties were in those 
words. The steamer brought the news that his precious child 
had passed on, the day after his arrival at Liverj)ool. Captain 
Delano wrote that Charles was cheeiful during tlie greater part 
of the voyage, active and usetul to him. The day belore their 
arrival he took to his bed and said he had a bad fit of dyspepsia. 

19 
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It was with difficulty that Capt. D. persuaded him to leave the 
ship and go with him to his hotel — he was in the deepest dejec- 
tion. The next day he was found dead m his bed with an 
empty phial of laudanum beside him. Charles was his father's 
pride, his joy, his infinite hope — but the blow did not strike him 
down. lie was still so steadfast, so calm, that those who best 
knew his tenderness and his unqualified love for his boy, looked 
on with amazement. They felt the presence of an angel minis- 
tering to him. The following letters to me and to my sister 
Susan, written a day or two after receiving the fatal news, show 
how he felt himself sustained by the love of God. 

To me. 

Apnl 23, 1841. 

Mt Deab Kate : 

I am sure you must be anxious to hear from us as soon 
as possible. I do not think that Elizabeth and Kate were as 
well prepared for the blow as I was. For the last five months 
I have almost daily and nightly felt this cup could not pass 
from me unless I drink it. We have all passed a quiet night. 
We are all tranquil and comfortable this morning. That fear, 
which in spite of me has so long embittered every reflecting 
hour, will rest — I trust forever — in Charlie's gmve. He is at 
rest, poor boy, and I am not unthankful, I do not believe that 
unnecessary suffering has been inflicted upon him, or upon us. 
I do not believe that any suflering but temporar}- can befall us ; 
none that will not increase our final happiness, if we l>elieve in 
God. The loss of Charlie we shall feel till our dying day. It 
is the loss of sweet and pure affections, on which we had all 
counted for a great portion of our eaithly happiness ; but I 
assure you, after much reflection, that the loss is not aggravated 
by the manner of his death. I think there is as much reason 
to believe that that was a merciful dispensation of Providence, 
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as there is to think that God ever interferes in the affeirs of men 
by any special interposition whatever. I cannot be too grateful 
to George for letting me know the whole tnith at once. 

I believe, and I shall endeavor to have the conviction con- 
stantly present to my mind, that Charlie has been taken from the 
evil to come — mercifully taken from sufferings which human 
skill could not remove, which the watchful affection of earthly 
friends could not alleviate. 

I have but one bitter reflection that I am not at present able 
to exclude. I was impatient of Charlie's weakness, intolerant 
when his disease was upon him. The experience of seventeen 
and a half years of such disinterestedness and devotion as I 
never saw equalled, ought to have satisfied me that disectse had 

wrought the change in him, and that he had no greater power 
of will than the dead. But I would not have you think I re- 
proach myself on this accoimt. I am conscious that I always 
had an intense desire for his usefulness and happiness. The 
glory of the terrestrial is one, and we cannot always see through 
the double veil that hides our own nature and that of those we 
love — the beautiful spirit dwells within. The glory of the celes- 
tial is another. Into that our boy has entered, having left the 
veil of the flesh, and if he is permitted to look back upon us 
here, his vision is not obstructed by the clouds and darkness of 
our mental nature. I have written to George to have what 
remains brought home. I desire it extremely, and so do all, but 
there may be difficulties about it which I do not apprehend, and 
I wish you to tell George that I mean to be reasonable about it. 

I extract from a letter to me of the following month this 
passage : 

I felt a strong inclination to answer your letter immediately, 
but I am glad I did not, for it would have given you an idea of 
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the state of my mind by far too sad. I do not believe that 
Charley will ever be long out of my mind as long as I live, and 
the feeling that T have lost, and that his sisters will lose forever 
in this world the presence and benefit of an affection, which 
seems to me more delicate and strong than any I have known 
in my own sex will, to some extent, embitter my life. But inas- 
much as I have always been far happier than most happy peo- 
ple, and especially as I feel, even now, that the event which has 
so changed the aspect of all the accustomed modes of joy is the 
best that could happen, I have no doubt that I shall get over 
the oppressive sadness which I have not yet been quite able to 
shake off. 

To Mrs. Susan Sedgwick. 

You were too sad to write to me, and I am almost too sad to 
write to you, but I will not let Theodore go without a few 
words which I think will comfort you. It is four days since 
this heavy news came dragging up from Boston, and I tell you 
now that I am glad, I am glad, I am glad that my dear boy is 
at rest. I fear that some of my friends have fancied that there 
were some ingredients mixed in this bitter cup that have in- 
creased its bitterness — but I have not tasted them. 

If he had no choice, God has in mercy taken him from the 
evil to come. His spirit has returned to Ilim who gave it, and 
is safe. I feel fully persuaded of this, and I assure you there is ' 
no teiTor in the event, nothing that hides from my view my 
Fathei-'s hand. Why, are not Charley and my brother, and 
others who have gone before them, ministering spirits, minister- 
ing at this moment, and constantly, to the heirs of salvation ? I 
hjive not told Theodore how grateful I am to him for his xmU 
lie will tell you in what a perfect manner Kate and Bessie have 
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behaved. I hope Catherine will finish her book. It will be bet- 
ter for her and better for the children if our strength does not 
M. 

One week after the news of Charlie^s death my brother wrote 
to me this postscript to a letter from his wife. 

Apnl 30. 
Dear Kate: 

I intended to have written to you and Elizabeth before 
this time, but it takes a great while to write a proper letter, one 
that expresses with tolerable accuracy the state of my mind. I 
wrote to Fanny (Mrs. Kemble) the other day and told her that 
her letter was a great comfort to me, and it was. I think that 
her letter, and your letter, your^r«^ letter, contain the truth, 
summed up by Robert in a few words — I mean of course, as to 
those points which bring consolation. I am so satisfied with 
Charley's change in his mode of being that I cannot murmur or 
repine — so fully convinced that sufiering awaited him here, that 
I am thankful. There was a post-mortem examination of his 
brain, and the result was thus stated : " Neither time, nor care, 
nor art could have restored the organ.** It had been too early 
and too hard worked. On one occasion when I went to see him 
at Northampton, after a short absence he came to me overflow- 
ing with joy. He shortly left me for his play, but immediately 
came back again, threw his arms around me and, said " everything 
was to think of you, father P He has now gone before me into a 
higher state of existence, and everything is, " to think of him ** 
with a poor, weak, mortal, but not altogether selfish sorrow. 
Elizabeth has spoken of Kate and Bessy. I am amazed at their 
conduct. It is an unspeakable relief to me. I think that Mr. 
Bellows's preaching has wrought almost a miracle in calming 
and elevating Bessy's wild feelings. Kate, it is more difficult 
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for me to write you than anybody else now, though it is gener- 
ally easier, for I find it difficult to avoid the topics which 1 find 
it is best for us both to avoid. I must tell you, however, that I 
think you judged right in not coming to us. Indeed, your un- 
erring instinct always leads you to guard the weakest point. Tell 
Robert that it is a great satisfaction to me that he looks ui>on 
this event in the wisest manner. He has compared the two 
states of existence as well as a man could who has experienced 
but one, and his conclusion is inevitable for a man who believes 
in the unerring wisdom, and infinite^ boundless love of God. 

To his brother Robert. 

Apnl 28, 1841. 
My Dear Robert: 

I thank you for your letter. It was a great proof of 
your love, for I know it requires a great effort to dictate to oth- 
ers, while your memory is taxed to remember what has gone be- 
fore. I have not written to you before, because I can hardly 
get more than one idea into a letter, and that not such a one as 
I ought to express. I feel the force of what you say, and what 
others say to me, so long as I can ^x ihy mind upon it, but I 
have the same difficulty that others have complained of, and 
probably every one feels, when called upon to subject the senses 
to the reason and make th^ future nearer than the present. I 
would not have you believe from this that I question the wis- 
dom or the mercy of the dispensation — indeed I do not. I be- 
lieve in both, and my grief is that I can only occasionally, and 
then for a very short time, rejoice in what I believe to be best 
for Charlie and for us — for us and even for our children. I think 
however, my dear brother, that I am not less sensible to the 
affliction of others than I was before, and I hope to become as 
others have become in similar circumstances, less selfish and 
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more wise. I was sure you would judge me kindly in regard 
to my New York visit. Independent of all feeling I had about 
it, it seemed to me it would be adding to your burthen and to 
Elizabeth's. I suppose Catherine has told you of the letter from 
President Quiney. We never heard a word from Charlie of his 
standing at school or in college, and never knew, till now, how 
high it was at both. I mention this only on account of his mod- 
esty, which was as rare as almost anything else about him. 

The remainder of the letter is filled, brimming, with sugges- 
tions in relation to a journey my brother was planning, and to 
details of domestic aiTangements he was making for my comfort. 
Impossible was it for the sharpest suffering to concentrate his 
thoughts on himself. 

To me. 

May, 1841. 

My Dear Kate : 

I should not write to you this evening, when I am unable, 
to answer any portion of your sweet letter, if it were not to set 
you right upon one point. I do not think my going to Virginia 
would be essentially serviceable to Robert or Elizabeth, and so 
far as I am concerned, I would infinitely prefer not to go. If 
Elizabeth would trust me to take her place, and Robert were 
willing, I would go and do my best, otherwise I desire most 
earnestly to remain at home. You are not aware how much I 
am under the dominion of the senses, and therefore how neces- 
sary it is for me to be surrounded by the most favorable circum- 
stances on these occasions, when the thoughts, left to themselves, 
invariably take one direction. Here I am for the most part, 
and shall continue to be, very cheerful, for I have all the affection 
that is necessary, and the very best conduct that you can con- 
ceive of in my wife and children. Indeed, there is nothing I 
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want now but to have you at home, to be as happy as is good 
for me, or as happy as is profitable without the power of making 
your love felt for them towards whom it has never slept. I 
hope you are looking forward to finding us cheerfiil and happy. 
I am really grateful to hear that M. Watson is so bright. What 
a noble courage she has ! I feel differently about these things 
from what I used to do. Now it is affecting to me to see the 
will of a delicate, loving creature put forth its energies under 
such circumstances as Mary's. 

Then after noticing various little household matters, and af- 
feirs pertaining to others he says : 

What a pleasant thing it is to find Susan so bright, so im- 
proved in strength and resolution. While the court sits, I am 
to ride every morning with Byington. Ton need not fear that 
I shall be indifferent to my health. If yours was half as good, 
I should not at present have much anxiety. The worst of our 
troubles and torments are cured by one means or another. I 
am glad you liked Mr. Parker's notice, and I am glad it fell to 
him to perceive, more than most others, the beauty of Charlie's 
character. It was because he fell in the way of Charlie's es- 
teem and affection, and deserved both. Give my love to all, 
and do not forget dear Anne. . Would to Heaven her eyes and 
every hair's breadth of her were in perfect health I 

In all our family life, whenever sickness, disappointment oi 
sorrow in any form came to any member, Charles, not enfeebled 
by his feminine tenderness, put forth a spiritual force to sustain 
us. He flooded us with the healing waters of his love, he shone 
on us with a serene, heavenly cheerfulness ; still we were not 
prepared to see him rise above the gravitating force of his own 
heavy calamity, to feel him, instead of being the central point 
of sympathy, gently lifting the lighter burthen from our heart, 
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and teaching us by wise words, and faithful confonnity to them, 
the duty of obedience to God'n will, and the happiness of a 
Christian's faith and love. 

My sister Jane lost in the autumn of 1841, her sweet daugh- 
ter Louisa, who at the age of sixteen, and in the fullness of life 
and health, was suddenly cut off by typhoid fever. What he 
did to support the poor mother imder this inappreciable, most 
afflicting loss, is laid up in her heart. My brother's life was 
secluded, '* uneventfiil,'' but he fought a battle and won a vic- 
tory to which the crown of eternal life is given. 



To Mi's. Jane Sedgwick after the death of her daughter 
Louisa. 

Kew York, ^Tor., 1841. 
Dear Jane : 

I have often thought of writing to you of late, both be- 
fore I left home and since I came here. I do not know that it 
would be of any use. It would only be to prove one self evi- 
dent truth, that we are fellow-sufferers — and one other truth 
that I trust in God needs no proof, that we are united in heart. 
I have lost a child wanting in nothing but happiness. You 
have lost one wanting in nothing that a young human creature 
can receive or impart. I have escajied from an abiding, oppres- 
sive fear; you have all the consolation of the sweetest mem- 
ory, and both of us have the comfort of a strong hope. But the 
time will never come, I think, to either of us ,when the one that 
is lost for this world will not embitter every reflecting hour ; 
when that one is not so present to us as to throw a shade 
over the presence of eveiy thing else we love. Since I have 
been here, 1 have been wherever I have been asked to dine 
and to sup, and if I am judged, as in my youth I should 
have judged others, I shall be deemed a heartless creature. Oh, 

ao 
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Jane, there are few human judgments that I care for. God 
knows I am not too happy, and if our dear children are, as I 
hope, looking down upon us, it will refresh their spirits to see 
us endeavoring, by what cheerfulness we can, to lighten the load 
of hfe. I never enjoyed New York very much, and now my 
poor unhappy boy walks the streets with me. I will try to do 
my duty as well as I can, and if worse things come upon us I 
hope we shall be able to bear them. 

To a friend, on the death of the lady to whom he was en- 
gaged, dated Oct. 1841, about six months after the death of 
Charles Sedgwick, Jr. 

In the freshness of such a grief, 

such a bitter loss as yours is, and as mine was and is, one's rela- 
tions to the world seem utterly changed, and our notions are all 
confiised. As you youi-self express it, we can even then see 
sufficient motives to exertion, but it is impossible to fed them. 
The heart is inaccessible, or nearly so, to all appeals that can be 
made to it. Only one idea seems clearly to enter the mind, and 
that is of irreparable loss. That you have sustained such a loss, 
my dear friend, in the death of one who engrossed your best and 
purest affections, and who, I should judge, would have been 
fitted, had she lived, to give the best direction to your mind, 
and at the same time to reward by her love and sympathy its 
most generous efforts, is a thing that I can in some sort feel, and 
feeling it, do most deeply deplore, for I see the difficulty of find- 
ing in one's mind that pure source of feeling and that noble and 
constant devotion to duty, which is comparatively easy when the 
eye of a pure and loving spirit is visibly fixed upon us, whose 
heart is entwined with every fibre of our own, whose judgment 
and feelings make an essential integral part of our own life. 
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Bat, my dear friend, these senses of ours are not the only av- 
enues to our minds ; the spirit of the departed does dwell with 
us, and unless I have grossly mistaken the spirit of your charac- 
ter,' you will find, as time goes on, and feel and acknowledge 
that it was a great and 9, permanent blessing to have had such a 
friend, though she is no more to be seen on earth. The ren^em- 
brance of such a friend is a source of immense strength in those 
trials of outward circumstances which are forever moulding us, an 
admonition that we heed, when all others are unavailing, in the 
conflicts of interests and passions ; an influence present with us, 
like an instinct in any work of benevolence or mercy ; a prodig- 
ious help in the hour of temptation, and, if I mistake not, the 
surest means, perhaps the only one, of connecting us with the 
spiritual world, of giving to our minds the meaning of many 
passages of scripture which have the highest meaning. 

To his wife. 

New York, Nov. 19, 1841. 

My Dear Wife: 

You are faithful always, and your letters comfort me 

mach The first thing I saw in my chamber was 

the Bible Charlie gave his aunt. It was not easy to read in it, 
hut I have done so ; and perhaps it is better, when one does 
read the Bible, that it should be put into his hands by a de- 
parted spirit. The dear sorrowing boy is almost ever with me, 
never more constantly or more vividly than in those places and 
scenes which are most usually by custom and association de- 
voted to this worldPs pleasure. Affairs of business, and painful 
thoughts and events, occasionally so occupy me as to suspend 
his memory — a present or prospective pleasure, never. 
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The letters which follow show how his cheerfulness and his 
interest in matters of public concern revived. 

To me. 

March 20, 1842. 

My Dear Sister: 

The Creole matter will stick a good 

while before "Webster's false step can be recovered, because the 
war spirit, speculation, and bankruptcy and slavery, will all be 
backed up by the authority of great names and party sj)irit. I 
think, however, the government won't make that go. A nation 
having no interest in our peculiar institutions which are domes- 
tic, and no partiality for them, can hardly be bi'owbeaten into 
the support of slavery. 

I do not know but I am in a complete fog about the affair, 
but as it seems to me, Webster is demanding of the British 
Government, what would not be yielded by any man in the 
Northern States, (unless it was some corrupt candidate for 
• Southern votes) that is to coerce back to slavery persons who 
have rightfully recovered their freedom, without having made 
any previous compact, or agreement to that effect. Would any 
man in New England give up a slave in any other case than 
where he is bound by the clear spint and letter of the law ? Is 
there any such law or agreement binding on England ? Paul, 
a famous writer on the " Conflict of Law," who is as great as 
Judge Story, and wrote before him, and without any prejudice 
or bias for or against peculiar institutions, lays it down as a uni- 
versal rule that we ought to obey God rather than man. I 
think this is a sound principle, established in the universal Bill 
of Rights, antecedent to all constitutions of government, and I 
think the Bntish Government will carry it out in this matter, in- 
asmuch as it agrees with their own laws and notions, and the 
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practises of divers nations including our men in cases, though 
not exactly similar to this, yet as it appeal's to me stronger 
against Mr. Webster. One thing, perhaps, is to be said in 
derogation of Paul's authority, that no man like the great con- 
stitutional lawyer had, so far as we know, appeared as a states- 
man before his time, for I take it, Solomon, though his wisdom 
made a queen mad, was no touch to Daniel Webster I 

I have been more pleased than I can well express, with the 
clear and powerful light in which this matter was put in Bry- 
ant's paper, with the arguments antl authorities therein stated. 

Fanny Wright, Robert Owen, Ripley and Ralph Waldo Em- 
ereon all appear to me to have got on the same wrong scent, that 
all the evils there are in the world are from some great mistake 
m the social arrangements, i. e., that if there was a different or- 
ganization of society everything would go well. I don't believe a 
word of it. The trouble comes from under the jacket, and would 
come from there in a fortnight, if there could be a community 
of one hundred persons, male and female, if each one could have 
Wellington's title, Sutherland's income, and a perpetual guar- 
antee of meat, drink, washing and lodging gratis, some beautiful 
Mrs. Norton, or some dear deluding Dionysius Lardner, would 
play the devil with the whole of them. Good bye, love to all. 

Yours affectionately, 

C. S. 

To his wife. 

Lenox, April 28, 1842. 
My Dear Wife ; 

On Sunday I opened the tin trunk.i 

I have frequently wondered that you could pore over its con- 
tents so steadily, and then go back to your tasks with your ac- 

^ Containing letters of his son Ctiarles, or relating to his illness and death. 
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customed cheerfulness — now it seems to me mysterious. It fills 
me with indescribable melancholy, and colore the whole future 
with a gloomy imcertainty. Did the sun ever shine on two 
choicer spirits than Charlie and Louisa ? ' Did youth ever fur- 
nish a combination of mental and physical qualities promising 
greater usefulness in their respective spheres, and a happier ex- 
istence? Were the hopes of parents ever more naturally drawn 
to children, or more strongly fixed, than on those two creatures? 
The strength of the one yielded to disease almost before there 
was time to fear, and the mind of the other give way, stayed as it 
was by a strong constitution, an active conscience, pure and 
heavenly affections, uncommon care and love, and a most fortu- 
nate lot ! . . . . But I will not dwell on these matters, or 
if I can help it, diminish the healthful pleasure of your visit. 
On Saturday, sister Fanny arrived at ^tockbridge with Mr. 
Watson. On Sunday evening, I got a note from him, saying 
that she was very feeble, and though he was not alarmed, he 
thought that energetic, decided and prompt measures ought to 
taken, and wishing to see me at Stockbridge. Of course I went 
without delay, and what do you think was the particular thing 
he wished to consult me about ? There was no lower room at 
Susan's which admitted of a fire, and sister Fanny was too weak 
to walk up stairs. The night before, she had slept in a cold 
room, had suffered from it ; the evil of that night ^nd the dread 
of a similar one, had thrown them into the greatest confusion. 
With a form of expression, that no doubt must have seemed en- 
ergetic to his pious ears, I asked him why the devil he did not 
get a man and cany her up stairs ? This suggestion relieved 
him at once from difliculty. Indeed, I think it impressed him 
as a decided revelation of genius. Fanny smiled with exceed- 
ing cheerfulness, and the next day Watson came up to Lenox 

* Mrs. Jane Sedgwick's daughter. 
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and assured me that my visit hud absolutely wrought wonders ! 

Mr. Davis has promised to stop the leak in 

the front part of the house, if he can, next week. This promise 
to which I have brouglit him at Inst, has cost me at least a crack 
in one of the commandments, and him many groans. The rest 
of my car})entry I have put into the hands of Capt. Sabin ! not 
exactly jumping out of the frying pan into the fire, but more 
like taking a plant from frozen ground and putting it into frozen 
water. But good comes out of evil. Thei*e is no reliance on an 
arm of flesh. The world does go on, and therefore there must 
be trust in a Divine Providence. Do you wish to hear anything 
of your children ? Bessie has behaved veiy sweetly and is mak- 
ing progress, I think, in the art of housekeeping. Will plays 
every day, as long as he can stand, with all the loafei*s black and 
white about town, and has met with no change that I know of, 
except having mounted a bandanna cravat. I was desirous of 
giving you the reason of this, and inquii-ed of him for that pur- 
pose, but the reason was not founded on any experience or ob- 
servation of my own, and not being conformable to any fashion, 
taste, fancy or caprice I ever heard of, I really do not remember 
it. Gracie belongs to the planetary system. She moves in her 
orbit, turns only with the earth and by the laws of gravitation, 
is always right side up, and has only this peculiarity that she 
has an extra axis, which enables her always to pi*esent the bright 
side. I wish Mr. Minot would send me by Kate a short certifi- 
cate stating how he likes her on a short trial.^ I presume he 
would not like to be bound by the opinions he expressed last 
winter. Indeed it would not be fair he should. They may be 
considered in some sort fabulous, being in part founded on the 
credit hastily given to the representations of an enthusiastic, 

* Kate had become eugaged to William Minot in January, and was now staying at 
his iktber'd in Boston. 
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much biassed, and half-cracked witness I am, 

with all the affection I am capable of, and with much gratitude, 

Ever your's, 

Charles Sedgwick. 

To his daughter Kate. 

Apnl 20, 1842. 

Do not flatter youi*self. Miss Kate, 

on account of your reception by the Minot family. Mrs. Minot 
has practised in this way on many persons before, and sent 
them off with a full belief that their society was a most particu- 
lar pleasure to her. By the way, I understand your mother has 
been invited there. I wish you would ask Mi-s. Minot, if she has 
not overlooked a small place, which I noticed under the side- 
board in the dining room, where I think a small bed could be 
tucked in for a short child, upon an emergency. At present I 
have no design to have it occupied by any of my kith and kin, 
and it is with a disinterested view of extending the pleasures of 
her hospitality that I mention it. 

This letter was written to the Rev. Cynis Byington, a fellow 
townstpan of my brother, and a valued friend. He has spent 
his life faithfully peiforming the arduous duties of a missionaiy 
to oui' Western Indians. 

Lenox, March 28, 1842. 
My Dear Friend : 

It is an old saying that there is 

no stronger bond th?m that of a common suffering, and is it not 
another argument, in fact, of the immortality of our spirits, that 
the sense of these common sufferings awakens, in some degree, 
the affections of youth in those, who by long separation have 
beeome strangei-s, and sometimes even creates an eaniest feeling 
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of brotherhood, where before there was nothing but indifference? 
A lady once 8«aid in a magnetic sleep : " If we could only see 
we should not sinP Do we not see with a new power of vision 
what it is that must constitute our highest interests both present 
and future, when some extraordinary experience shuts out, al- 
most entirely, ever)i;hing that ministers to our senses, or to our 
minds through them, and substituting memory and hope, carries 
US back to the love of those we have lost, and forward with an 
intense desire of reunion with them, and through that memory 
and hope, revealing in a far clearer light than common the great 
fact that the only permanent union that can exist between the 
creatures that God has made, ourselves and him, must be founded 
on his great law of disinterested love and active goodness ? For 
myself I feel confident that suffering is a good thing, and that 
without it we should be slow to learn the lessons of most use in 
this world. It is nearly a year since Charlie died, and I can 
never think of his love or goodness which, so far as my obser- 
vation has extended, was never surpassed by one so young, 
without thinking that the effects of such a character must sur- 
vive. Indeed, I can perceive in each of my children, and in 
some others, the fruit of his extraordinary character. 

There b a young man, one of Charlie's classmates at Cam- 
bridge, who is now visiting us previous to his going West to St. 
Louis, to establish himself finally as a lawyer, a young man of 
great strength of mind, who has assured us repeatedly, that the 
influence of Charlie over him in determining the direction and 
use of his faculties, has been greater than that of all other causes 
combined, and that if he does anything in life, it will be owing 
to him. He told me that his fii-st going into commons produced 
a new state of things in the class ; that being confessedly the 
first Bcholar iu it, and of the most marked kindness and integri- 
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ty, he brought together those who had always before been sep- 
arated, and for the first time broke down the aristocracy of the 
college. To give me some idea of what this change was,*he told 
me that a young man of great gifts and most charming charac- 
ter had, from poverty and neglect, lived on bread and water till 
his health was ruined. 

This is one of many things which we have heani of Charlie 
since his death ; and among his friends and acquaintances of all 
classes, the rich and the poor, I have heard but one testimony 
about him. His teachers, from his boyhood, have with one con- 
sent i)ronounced him first as a scholar ; but so great was his 
modesty and the sweetness of his disposition that I thought but 
little of this till after his death. His talents would have af- 
forded me no pleasure but for the use that he made of them, for 
I have long wondered that we should do anything but shudder 
at the abused powei-s of intellect — ^we have no hesitation where 
to class those who injuriously use any other extraordinary pow- 
er, such as wealth or bodily power. Why should the gift of 
genius receive anything but the detestation of mankind unless it 
exerts its beneficent power ?' But, my dear friend, when I be- 
gan this letter I had no thought of filling so much of it with this 
one subject. You must pardon me. I seldom speak of Charlie ; 
when I do, I feel somewhat in the relation of a child to him 
who has gone before me, and the tribute to his memory seems 
like the necessary and involuntary tribute of filial respect. 

I have often thought how curious it is that the three highest 
professions, those which give men generally the most conse- 
quence in the world, would not exist at all if the simplest laws 
of the Creator, justice, temperance and charity, were universally 
observed. How much time and power are required to bring 
even a portion of mankind in some respects back to what should 
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be a state of nature — simple honesty. I am convinced the mil- 
lennium will not come in our day. I think, however, bad as 
the world is, it is slowly but certainly coming, and I fully ex- 
pect that the lion and the lamb will lie down together without 
the fear of power, or the disposition to cruelty. 

To the same. 

I suppose you get the newspapers and know as well about 
public affairs as we do. If so, you must lament with me that 
the law-makers, especially in Congress, are such a worthless set. 
I wish some man, like Jackson or Cromwell, would walk into 
the House of Representatives, and tell them " the Lord has no 
further need of their services !" How melancholy it is that the 
precious gift of liberty which is bestowed upon us, should not, 
by common* consent, with a common feeling of responsibility, be 
used for the happiness of mankind. But so it has been from the 
beginning of time, men have set traps for their own feet, and so, 
I suppose it will be, till some severe and common suffering, in 
the providence of God, shall awaken the delegates of power to 
the necessity of its legitimate, beneficent use. We have, as a 
nation, squandered blessings like the prodigal son ; when, like 
him, we begin to feed on husks, we shall see and feel the right- 
eous hand of God, and perhaps return in penitence to our 
<luty. 

T. C. H. Smith was the classmate and intimate friend of 
Charles Segdwick, Jr. There were circumstances in their rela- 
tion to each other of a most interesting character, and unknown 
to my brother till after his son's death. These were of a nature 
to endear him to his friend's father, and the development of his 
rare character was a source of ever- increasing interest. As 
years passed on, their sympathies multiplied. He made re- 
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pea ted visits to Lenox from his distant home, and was received 
there by my brother and by Charles's mother with enthusiastic 
affection. Their love for him seemed to have in it an infusion 
of their son's immortality. 

As this collection is made chiefly to preserve the record of 
our family aftections and story, I have restricted myself in mak- 
ing extracts from letters not in stnct connection with our do- 
mestic life, and therefore have abridged the correspondence 
with Mr. Smith. 



To T. C. H. Smith. 

Sept. 11, 1842. 
My Dear Friend : 

You may perhaps desire to know the origin of the pecu- 
liar interest that I take in your character, and something of its 
nature. 

First, and perhaps above all other things, because you knew, 
and loved better than any stranger to my blood, that dear boy, 
whose vision is almost always before me, and whose loss nothing 
in this world can supply — partly perhaps from the opinion that 
sprung up very early in our acquaintance, that there was a simi- 
larity in some points of your characters, and partly because 
there has always seemed to me a load of uncertainty to hang 
over your fate. I am sometimes afraid that the strife and col- 
lisions of the world will be too strong for your generous nature ; 
sometimes that you will not meet kindred spirits to inspire you 
with the efforts you are capable of making, and sometimes that 
the principles of fnith w^ill not take deep root in your curious 
and active mind, to produce an abiding conviction of the final 
triumph of goodness and its exceeding great reward. In other 
words, and perhaps more intelligible — I am afraid that the su- 
perabundant coarseness, ignorance and selfishness of mankind 
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will obscure that divine light which seldom shines out in human 
beings, and that you will, as other gifted young men have done, 
take society as you find it, as not much worth caring for, and 
that you will view the few and rare instances of moral beauty 
and goodness that are met with in the world, as rather the acci- 
dents of creation, than the indications of a common nature, 
which justice, humanity, and a generous and disinterested af- 
fection would develop in all. 

When I think of the passions and desires that are given to 
men — of their freedom of will — of their infinite wants, and 
their necessary collisions— of their limited knowledge — of their 
short lives, and how necessaiy it is, in spite of the collected 
wisdom of centuries, for each individual to solve the problem of 
life, and work out his own salvation ; and how slight, to the com- 
mon mind, must of necessity be the revelations of the Infinite 
Being, I cease to wonder at our imperfect condition here. I am 
comparatively satisfied with the progress the world has already 
made, and my heart dwells with a new hope in the coming of 
that kingdom wherein dwelleth righteousness. I feel quite sure 
that we can not be made for this world alone, because our affec- 
tions go beyond it, because they are not satisfied with it, because 
character is a thing of slow gi'owth, is affected by circumstances 
over which we have no control — because our purest and most 
cherished affections may be disappointed or cnished in spite of 
us, and because in spite of every uncertainty, and every disap- 
pointment, we cling to those affections as our greatest good. 
Why is it, my dear fiiend, that I am now wi-iting to you? 
why is it that I prefer this communion now, to everything else 
that I can think of? My heart is with you, and will not the 
same Being that closes it against the influence of my senses, and 
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all external objects, continue to exercise its beneficent power? 
Shall we not always find something to love? 

To T. C. H. S. 

The postage of a letter is a small sum to pay for one word of 
affection and I never grudge it. Besides, you long ago awak- 
ened a feeling in me' different from that inspired by any other 
young man. I never think of you without a feeling of deep in- 
terest and affection — one indeed that I know not how to ex- 
press. I think too, that for the sake of my dear boy you love 
me, and I chensh the conviction as one of the fruits of his char- 
acter—one that I can distinctly trace as such — one of those 
good things that come from the heaven within us, and one that 
would more abound if we were more careful to cherish the life 
of the inner man, whose power we feel and whose radiant 
beauty we occasionally see, when the soul of another is trans- 
fused into our own, or when our own, springing above the 
burden of mortality which presses it down, is swallowed up in 
the life of a disinterested affection. 

To T. €. H. S. 

Dec. 24, 1843. 

The reading of your letter has put these things for the 
present out of my head, or rather given me a distaste to them, 
for the mention of Charlie at any time by anybody who knew 
him, turns all my thoughts in one direction, and wonderfully 
deadens for a while all the feelings that are not in some way- 
connected with his memory. I am not sure that the interest I 
have taken in you, and the instantaneous process by which my 
attention is arrested by the mention of any circumstances that 
I can perceive to have a bearing on your character or happiness, 
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is not owing to your acquaintance with him, your love for him 
— your close observation of his mind, your knowledge of him 
above and beyond most of those who knew him intimately. 
Whatever the source of it is, there are very few persons living 
towards whom I am conscious of having so strong a feeling, a 
feeling, perhaps, which would be less strong and less active if 
it had not some element of fear in it. You have in your mind a 
high standard of excellence, and you must attain that standard 
or forever be afflicted with self-condemnation, or what is worse, 
if possible, take refuge in unbelieij and yield to the instincts 
against which you have unsuccessftilly w^arred. You desire to 
live for the future, and the intense present is forever pressing 
upon you. This unquietness is a great hardship, but you may 
depend upon it, it is " the crook in the lot " of every person 
inheriting strong passions, strong sensibility, and an intellect 
strong and clear enough for a sense of right, and therefore 
strong enough to desire excellence. I feel a great desire to of- 
fer you some advice, but I feel utterly helpless in this matter, 
because I do not understand the particular difficulties you have 
to contend with ; for of all the efforts of conjectural wisdom, that 
is the weakest and most foolish which undertakes to prescribe 
for spiritual wants which it does not undei-stand, to guide by 
the glimmering light of an imperfect understanding a spirit too 
impetuous to take heed of its own certain experience, too impa- 
tient for success to wait for the opportunity of success. 

I cannot help, however, reminding you that you have wit- 
nessed your effect over others for good and for evil, the effect 
which eternally follows a strong will over weaker wills. You 
have no doubt of the good or of the evil. Keep this idea for- 
ever in your mind, think constantly of the mixed nature of hu- 
man beings, the part that lives, and the part that dies, of the 
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growth and progress of eveiytbing that is done for the one 
part, of the certain decay of everything done for the other. Do 
not analyze too closely either your own character or that of 
others. Few can stand this test, and if we were in the habit of 
doing this, we should find few persons we were capable of lov- 
ing. Here it is faith is wanted, and must be exercised ; that 
faith that trusts to a divine, invisible spark in every creature — 
that faith that is manifested by the affection that keeps it alive, 
and sometimes brings it to light. What human being ever died 
without some friend hcWexing in his immortality — how few die, 

that to the eye of the world, seem even worthy of their biief 

« 

existence here ! 

I strongly suspect, my dear friend, that you have a morbid 
feeling ; how produced I cannot tell, but partly I fancy from ir- 
regularities of life — some excesses. I have heard you speak of 
sitting up all night to wnte, upon the strength of coffee, and I 
have heard too, not from you, of your mjuring your eyes by 
watching and reading by night. Now do not undertake what 
you cannot do, what would kill any other man. Do not expect 
miracles. Be moderate. Give a reasonable portion of your 
time to your studies, in the faith that your knowledge will come 
in play in due time. Give some time to society, so as not to get 
misanthropic. Do good as you have opportunity^ and don't try 
to turn the world over, for it is a devilish unwieldy thing, and in 
due time you shall reap if you faint not — honor, reputation and 
troops of friends. You have more than common strength of 
body and mind — use both steadily, and abuse neither. 
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Some extracts from a letter to Mr. Smith, half 8eriou.s half 
comic, like many of my brothei-'s, may be placed here without 
the danger of being misinterpreted. 

March, 1843. 
My chief occupation this winter has led me to doubt the im- 
mortality of the soul. I do not mean that ; for when I see a 
soul in a human creature, as I did the other day, at the exhibi- 
tion of the blind by Dr. Howe, how it dilates the form by the 
love of knowledge, and irradiates the countenance by the honest 
exercise of the faculties, and a grateful sense of happiness, I 
cannot help believing in goodness^ in progress, and of coui-se in 
immortality, for this life of necessity cuts us off fix)m the happi 
ness, the possibility of which it reveals, and the desire of which 
it enkindles. I mean, therefore, only to say that I do not be- 
lieve in immortality in the ordinary sense of that term as in- 
cluding all mankind, for the spirit of the beast goeth downward, 
and the mass appear to me to be actuated by this spirit, and no 
more worthy of another life than they are of this. Only think 
how long the world has existed, of the fair book of nature 
opened at the dawn of creation, and kept wide open to this day 
—of the individual .*ind social wants of mankind — ^f the in- 
Bt'.nctive conscience shrinking from guilt, endeavonng to hide it, 
causing the very flesh to tremble at its discovery— of the recog- 
nized maxims of justice, in colleges and in every position of the 
civilized world — of the revelation of God's moral law — of the just 
maxims of the civil law — of modern free constitutions — of the 
increased facilities of knowledge, and the intercourse of nations 
— of the public provisions for the happiness of the destitute — of 
a class of moral teachere still supported among all people — and 
then consider how low the people still are in the scale of 
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intelligence, with what authority they invest the demagogues 
and predestined scamps among them as if they had but one 
want to be supplied — that of being flattei-ed ; one pasmon to 
gratify — vanity. These things force me to despond, if not to 
despair, about the people, and to think, almost, that it is quite 
expedient for the general welfare, that they should, in general, 
be damned. But I confess it is a somewhat partial view of the 
matter, and the result just now of the aforesaid exhibition of 
the blind in the Representatives' Hall, where, on the one side, I 
saw the Representatives delegated with power, for the most part 
ignorant, actuated by low passion, without knowledge enough 
to resist the most monstrous propositions of reprobates, and hap' 
piness nowhere but among those who, in the providence of God, 
were cut off from all the common sources of knowledge and en- 
joyment. 

To T. C. H. Smith. 

1844. 

Who knows but some scamp, like Douglas, will get up a 
Mexican or Cuban war, and persuade the people that they can 
get gold mines, or meadow-lands, horses and cattle by a change 
of residence. The fact is, there are so many chances of plunder 
between the Atlantic and Pacific, that unless some old gladia- 
tor, like Benton, will keep watch and ward, and his eye on the 
glory of successful resistance to the scoundrel politicians that 
cater to the corrupt cupidity of the many, and cheat the simple 
and confiding out of their eye-teeth, I do not know what will 
become of us. My only trust is in Divine Providence. He has 
saved us in great perils, and I cannot think He will give us such 
a chance of greatness, and send us so many millions to profit by 
it, and then set us up as a laughing stock to the ill-begotten 
monarchs of the old world. 
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To the same. 

1844. 

I suppose my wife's letter has informed you of all our sum- 
mer's experience, even what would be deemed unimportant by 
any friend less dear than one who so enters into your heart and 
mind, that he would like to hear of even the strai)ping and un- 
strapping of one's pantaloons, if that event should cause one to 
swear, or impatiently to forswear all forms and customs that have 
often such a wonderful effect to make the soul change places, 
and sometimes go into the belly, and then again into the corns 
on one's toe, as if they were the very seat of life. 

But I am finishing my letter without saying one word on the 
subject that interests you most. Texas ! Texas ! That infernal 
plot which troubled me so much is for the present defeated. 
Some people, who on the first starting of a new proposition, are 
ready to go off at half cock, are coming round to something 
rational, something which will save them from contempt and 
hatred. The Baltimore nomination, with all the shame and in- 
famy of it, is still, I think, attended with some good. It has 
taught some lessons not soon to be forgotten, and Mr. Van 
Buren, the injured, deserted candidate is, as he ought to be, the 
victim of that truckling spirit by which he has done as much as 
any man could do to barter the honest, manly freedom of the 
North for the favor of Southern slaveholders. But Polk and 
Texas, what a banner for the democracy to fight under! Was 
there ever anything Hke it? A parcel of crazy politicians at 
Wjwbington, slave-holding politicians, get together, bluster, 
swear and lie ; the timid, time-serving politicians of the North 
sw.illow the lie, and believe it; go to Baltimore, take ipecac in 
s])ooufuls and pronounce it delicious; get up mass-meetings to 
nianufiicture this confectioniiry for the people. Some won't 
toucli it, others who do, swallow it, and find it makes them 
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sick unto death. The party is, in the main, committed. Some 
will resist, some will hold back, and the consequence will be, I 
suppose, a four yeare' reign in which one gi'cat wickedness will 
be avoided, and a great many little wickednesses done, and if 
in the end a purer and better party should be formed, I shall 
be perfectly satisfied. I am willing to postpone the triumph of 
democracy till the cutthroats retire from the front ranks. 

My brother gives his reasons to T. C. H. S. why he had ad- 
vised him to edit a paper. 

1846. 

I had bcQn considering the low state of the press — its power 
for good in the hands of an able, independent, courageous man ; 
and I had a soit of longing to see some paper started some- 
where, by somebody, that feared giving no offence to anybody 
but God. But, if *all the prophets and apostles should establish 
an independent press, they wouhl require capital and experience, 
or the government's printing, in order to get subscribers. What 
think you of Polk's message ? I do not object to war to avoid 
any manner of disgrace, but I think a war to make Polk Presi- 
dent for eight years, would be expending five hundred millions 
or more — wastefully ! 

I am a good deal interested about the New York Convention. 
I hope two things from it, a legal reform, especially in doing 
away with the English practice and putting down pettifoggers, 
and in regard to patronage and the power, under the present 
system, of making a few selfish devils the representatives of 
the democracy. 

All this and more is written, in my brother's fine hand, in a 
small note, and it goes to show the peq>etual activity of Ids 
brain on subjects of general interest to humanity. 
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Mr. Smith wrote to tny brother that he had become the editor 
of a journal, to which he thus replies : 

I have desired immensely that you should make this experi- 
ment. I am afraid that your temper will not stand the colli- 
sions of the Bar. It will serve you the best possible purposes 
if you write. Before you can writey print and publishj the 
passions will have time to cool. In writing, as in speaking, one 
may have the same earnestness of purpose, and the same strife 
for victory ; but he is not liable in the one case, as in the other, 
to forget his own honor and dignity, to lose his self-possession, 
and to cut out the heart of his adversary like an oyster. 

An angry man in a public assembly, whether right or wrong, 
gets only the sympathy of his friends if he wounds his adver- 
sary, and the merits of the controversy are sunk in a personal 
dispute. It is not so with the editor of a paper. If he is strong 
and on th e right side, he may be assailed by all the devils in 
hell, and out of hell too, and the cool and solemn judgment of 
the people will sustain him. 

To T. C. H. Smith. 

Lenox, Dec. 22, 1846. 
My Dear Friend : 

When I received your letter a few nights ago, bearing 
marks in every line, from beginning to end, of weakness of body 
and sadness of spirit, I was resolved not to let a day go by 
without telling you how melancholy for a short time, it made 
me ; for I think letters, if ever needed by a friend, are more 
than ever so when he is shut up alone with himself, unoccupied 
by business or external things, and when the sentiments he cher- 
ishes towards others and others for him, become the material 
part of his life. I remember well, when I was first stretched 
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upon a bed of sickness and pain, and perfectly helpless, I had an 
abundant opportunity of comparing different kinds of pleasure, 
or rather of estimating clearly the love of friends, and those 
things which give us happiness almost without alloy ; coming 
to the conclusion that sickness, and even bodily pain was not a 
very bad thing, for it was only in those moments of helplessness 
and suffering that I could clearly realize in the tender affection 
and devotion of my friends, that my life made a part of theirs, 
that what is called business and occupation, all important as 
they, are, to give quickness to the nerves and to develop the 
faculties, are nothing in comparison to the inward, undoubting 
conviction of disinterested affection. 

With this remembrance, and your touching letter, as I said be- 
fore, I intended to come right over to my office and tell you 
that my heart was with you, that you must get well, and tell 
me that you were so; but the mail that brought your letter 
brought six others, some of them from friends relating to vexa- 
tious difficulties and embarrassments that set my mind at work as 
to the mode of relief and produced such a contrariety between 
my feelings and my judgment, that I postponed what then 
seemed to me the least important duty, and before I got to your 
letter in the order of time, business came on. Squire Tucker 
was clamorous for his bills of costs, lawyer's fees, etc., etc., till 
the very idea of taking up a pen became hateful to me. I have 
just completed my docket, delivered to the treasurer forty-three 
pages of figures and accounts, and now feel sorry that I did not 
let all the devilish things alone till I had spoken with you. 

Is it not within your experience that what you should do, that 
you don't, and what you should not, that you do, and this even 
in relation to your dearest friends ? If so, you will be sorry for 
me ; if not, I can spare you the trouble of reproaching me, for 
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that necessary duty I generally discharge for myself thereby 
sometimes saving my fi-iends mach pain and embarrassment. 

I am sorry you are ill, because now I cannot write to you of 
several things that I would be glad to mention, for fear that 
they may have a medicinal taste, and make you throw up my 
letter altogether; nevertheless, I must allude to some. And 
first — ^the speech of the Governor of Virginia ^proposing a hold 
s^oke — ^the violent removal of all the free blacks from the State. 
This thing. Cave Johnson's prof)08ition to establish an inquisi- 
tion in the post-office, and sundry like things that are frequently 
occurring at the South, and proceeding from their public men, 
show what an excellent thing the institution of slavery is to 
qualify men for affairs in a republican country. These men 
might as well be placed in the tower of Babel as have their ad- 
vice followed. However, I am not sure that the Virginia Gov- 
ernor's project cannot be carried out. It would be undoubtedly 
the duty of the other States to prohibit their entrance except for 
a passage through. If they start East, they should go to the 
Atlantic — if West, to the Pacific, and on arriving at either coast, 
they should undoubtedly be pushed into the sea. This could be 
done I think, under the Constitution, which gives validity to 
the acts of a State, in every other State in the Union. The 
Legislature of Virginia could make it the duty of free negroes 
to walk down to the sea-coast, declare it a constructive invasion 
if they did not do it, and call out the military to suppress it, or 
they might declare it a capital offence in a free negro, being 
within sight of the sea, not to walk in, and the mode of punish- 
ment, to be thrown off* the dock I never see 

without wondering, that a man, so just, so kind, so scrupulously 
upright in his dealings with others, should have in some respects 
so low an opinion of mankind, and especially of female kind ; for 
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though there are fools and hypocrites and devils among the lat- 
ter, they are that portion of the race without which the millen- 
nium would never have been thought o^ and which will infalli- 
bly, in God's good time, biing it about. 

To T. C. H. Smith. 

Dec. 27, 1847. 

I am going to send to our Legislature a petition to secure to 
married women their earnings against husbands and their credit- 
tors. My object includes the wives of .ill the drunken rascals 
in Massachusetts. 

The main difficulty will be to keep the thing out of the Judic- 
iary Committee whose chief merit lies in stopping all reforms in 
the law. If you can help me to the heads of an argument I 
shall be greatly obliged, for when one has nothing to guide him 
but an instinct of justice, he is not prepared for the sophistries 
which have kept the world about as much in the dark as if 
the great end of human ambition was to snuff out as many cau- 
dles as possible. 

How it fared with my brother's petition appears in the follow- 
ing extract from a letter to me. 

What an infamous thing it is that a law wanted for the nour- 
ishment and subsistence of the weakest and best part of the 
people should not go right through the Legislature like grist 
through a mill. Instead of that, they have thrown my grist 
into the pond, toll and all, d — n 'em I But thank Mr. Loring 
and Mr. Bartlett. I wish one such man were in the Legisla- 
ture. He would throw all the nasty little common law lawyers 
in with the bones of William the Conqueror, where they belong ! 
So much for acting like a fool and being advised to go to the 
Judiciary Committee, in wliich I had no faith. 
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To T. C. H. S. 

has a quick eye for defects of character, and perhaps 

Dot quite so much toleration for human infirmities as human 
nature requires. He has a particular aversion to all pretences, 
and does not seem to consider enough that the lying in the 
world is to cover up defects, and vices, and follies that people are 
ashamed of, but do not know how to avoid. He is perfectly 
honest, and slightly uncharitable, which makes him reserved, 
somewhat too much so. He is, however, a genuine, true and 

capital fellow I have more letters to write, and 

besides I must visit a little convert that I have made in the jail. 

This alludes to a poor little outcast, a scion of a wretched 
family who haunted the outskirts of Stockbridge. Charles for 
a long time went every Sunday to the jail, carrying a basket 
foil of creature comforts, and a heart full of spiritual food. The 
boy, who had been sent to piison for stealing a jachnife^ took 
the bread imperishable as eagerly as the apples and nuts, and to 
my brother's great satisfaction, exhibited symptoms of being a 
real convert. The conversion, however, lasted no longer than 
the boy's imprisonment, as will be seen by the following letter. 



To William Minot, Jr. 

Lenox, Sept. 28, 1847. 

I heard no news at Stockbridge, except 

that Leonard Wheeler, the only member of my House of Cor- 
rection family for whose convei-sion I ever labored, and who 
was pardoned as a true convert to the Christian religion, on my 
petition, was lodged in the Troy jail, after sundry thefts and 
burglaries committed in company with his father. The little 
fellow did spend hours in prayer in the prison, and took us all 
in by a device that I never heard of before. His petitions were 
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all in the name of the Lord, but the little scoundrel used the 
word all the way through for dernl^ and nobody suspected hira. 
So much for my philanthropic efforts. However, it only con- 
firms a suspicion I all along had, that philanthroi)ic labors 
were the poorest in the world, a silly kind of dissipation, with- 
out any rational expectation of profit, and without the merit of 
any one of the vices, the practice of which, for the time being, 
is generally agreeable. 

To T. C. H. S. 

1852. 

Your words of affection (being genuine and no mistake) enter 
into the marrow of my soul, and improve the quality of life. 
Last night, we had our usual Sunday night gatheiing, with the 
addition of some friends from New York. We had sacred 
music also, of which I am very fond, and nice young people 
from Cambridge, friends of Ellery — Bangs and Professor Child, 
who have been having the grandest time with the girls for ten 
days, breakfasting with my sister, picnicking in the woods, and 
making charades. We had no spirit-rappings, but you were 
present with me on the sofa, and I had the nicest time with you 
imaginable. How delicious they are, those spiritual moments 
when the absent, whom you do really love, are present with 
their indescnbable look and their smile and their words and 
their tone which needs no affidavit of merits, and which cannot 
be sworn out of one's belief — it is too good. I got serious 
though Jit the end, thought of you in the wild West, wrangling 
with worldly wretches, and perhaps seriously thinking of blow- 
ing out some scoundrel's brains. 
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To T. C. H. S. 

1853. 

My Dear Frieih) : 

I came here, t.^., to Woodboume, bringing with me for 
Kate and Bessie, your note to my wife from that strange coun- 
try ^ and people, who seem to have become civilized for the pur- 
pose of practising savage arts with more effect. How it was 
possible for my wife first, and Kate and Bessie afterwards, to 
read that note laughing, I could not imagine, for it seemed to 
me that a robber's cave was a far safer place to be in, and you 
must know that I have not exactly the feeling about you that 
Mrs. Washington had about her husband, that whereever he 
was " he was safe !" I hope that we shall hear again soon that 
you have neither been poisoned nor shot 

We have just received elaborate dispatches from Will* an- 
nouncing a sudden change of plans, and explaining at large his 
reasons for entering on an entire new course of duty. It seems 
that one of his fellow countrymen was taken ill, and was or- 
dered to Italy. He could not go alone. Nobody could be 
found to go with him. Will had conceived the greatest affec- 
tion for him, and that respect for his character which led him to 
think that the saving of his life would be a far greater benefit 
to mankind than anything else that was like to turn up, and so, 
being persuaded that we should approve of this charitable mis- 
sion, he abandoned the University for the present, a trip to 
Pavis which he had much at heart, and went off with bor- 
rowed money, fully satisfied that he had a mission, and that 
Providence and his friends would be well satisfied. I was some- 
what struck aback with his giving up his original plan and ours 
that he should study Latin and learn German, and turn trav- 

l Texas. ^ His son, then studying law at a German University. 
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elling narse. I think his mother is reconciled by his motives, 
and finally, after thirty-six hours worrying, I submit without 
murmuring to what I cannot help, and strive for faith that Prov- 
idence ig far wiser in his ends than we, and that he knows best 
the means of bringing them about It is certainly quite possi- 
ble that the reflection and discipline of this assumed care and 
responsibility may ftimish Will with truer notions of the ends of 
living, and better knowledge how to accomplish them, than the 
new names of things he would get by studying the German lan- 
guage. But, after all, it seems a little queer to me, and I can- 
not help thinking how devilish funny it would seem if another 
man's boy had done the same thing. Don't tell my wife about 
this note. She will think I have turned traitor to my own blood, 
and she will inwardly sigh at my irreverent treatment of a mat- 
ter which, whether wisely conceived or not, has doubtless been 
sanctified by this time by her love and prayers. 

So fathered and so mothered. Will's sacrificing everything else 
to a mission of love and mercy was not strange. 

In a very humorous letter to T. S., written, as C. says, " Mon- 
day moraiug before I am dressed " he writes, 

I do not think anything has pleased me quite so much lately, 
as your last letter to my wife ; more than all the rest, that you 
would not lend a poor devil one himdred dollars when you had 
not got it, delighted me. 

To T. C. H. Smith. 

Sept 10, 1853. 
My Dear Friend : 

About a week ago we got your letter of August 21st, on 

Christian Institutions. My wife read it to me as I was driving 

her to inquire after Mr. y who has been miserably sick. I 
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have hardly laughed so heartily since you left us. I cannot tell 
why, but I had forebodings of evil about you, and there was 
something so funny in the contrast between the feeling of open- 
ing your letter, and reading it, and so characteristic in your 
stopping to write a treatise on moral philosophy instead of 
riding at full gallop, without hat or wig, to escape from yellow 
fever, that I can not, after the lapse of time, think of that let- 
ter without laughing. I feel quite at ease about one thing, 
that you will not bring on the fever by fear or anxiety — which 
I fency is a common cause of it. After all, I wish you were 
clean away from it. I felt a strong desire^ to answer your let- 
ter, but on second thought I concluded that there were about 
twenty sentences in it that would require a* sheet of foolscap 
each, and you would probably have deemed it all foolscap. 

Your letter received last night, of August 29th, has put me 
in gre^t spirits on your account; first, about your fortunes, and 
secondly, that if they fail, the charm of your identity will not. 
I do not know how I can ever look your father in the face 
again. He told me to secure the lot above the church for him. 
I thought it an accidental, spasmodic enthusiasm with him, not 
signifying much, and moreover, that there was no occasion for 
any special precautionary providence in relation to that matter, 
and though it has crossed my mind a hundred, if not a thousand 
times, I did nothhig about it. My amazement was great the 
other day when I was told that one hundred and twenty-five 
acres had been bought there, and that the purchasers were in 
treaty for four or five hundred acres more, which I believe has 
since been bought. The title and chai-acter of conquests is all 
changed. It used to be barbarians from the North overrunning 
the South with fire and sword — now the efieminate Southrons 
are overrunning our Northern possessions, hunting us in our 
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forests, sweeping our hills away, and usurping our dwelling 
places by bribery and corruption. People, so big that they 
take the whole Pacific coast for elbow room, are coming this 
summer to Lenox for mountain air and mountain scenery, and 
the Lord knows what, and our villagers are all agog, firet, for 
fear they shall not sell their land at all, and secondly, for fear 
they shall not ask enough for it. Everybody is in a state of 
excitement, and everybody pleased with the probable large 
accession of rich people to build up the town, make business, 
lighten taxes, except your particular friends who would a leetle 
prefer that this simple, quiet little village should remain with- 
out locusts, or even the great Pacific Steamship Co. and their 
wives and little ones. I perceive in your last an unwonted 
expression about your wife. You may let on as much as you 
choose ; she is an extraordinary person of rare loveliness, and 
you know it, and you know we know it. 

Elizabeth says she must talce time to answer your last two 
letters. So it seems she means to try it. Well, when she has 
done that, I will ask her to try and invent a soul and body 
metre, with attachments and registers, so that anybody can tell 
when it is stuck into a man, how much there is in him of the 
earthly, how much of the heavenly, and if Jie can, whether he 
will be likely, in given circumstances, to go right upward like 
Elijali, in a chariot of fire, or down like Peter, souse into the 
ocean. 

In the meantime I am — ^I am constrained to be, and think it 
highly probable I shall remain. 

Yours most truly, gratefiilly and affectionately, 

Chas. Sedgwick. 
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I have thought it best to place all the lettei-s to Mr. Smith in 
one series, and I must now go back to give some of my broth- 
er's &mily letters belonging to the same period. 



To his daughter Bessie. 

Con(p'€S8 Hall, July 20, 1842. 
Dearest Bell : 

1£ happiness results from external condition, I should 
have it now without the trouble of writing to you ; for being in 
Saratoga without anything to do or to suffer, with a clean shirt 
on, which I take it is perfection in cut and make, and in my 
flannel gown which protects me from the wind, and is good for 
rheumatism, so light that it is no burden in the hottest weather, 
and with a luxurious belt that nobody but your mother could 
invent, I should make one of that happy floating population 
which moves with the current of circumstances, which rejoices 
in every breeze without caring for the direction of the wind, 
and which rejoices equally in a calm, being always ready for 
repose. But, dear Bessie, young as you are, it is not necessary 
you should have studied either moral or mental philosophy to 
have learned the difference between those pleasures of exis- 
tence which belong to every living creature and come from the 
outward world, and that inner life which is peopled by our . 
thoughts; that world of our own which springs into life when 
some bitter memory or some pleasing hope suddenly comes 
over us, when thoughts of the loved and the absent fill us with 
joy or sadness, and when in the midst of a crowd with our ears 
and eyes wide open, we neither hear nor see. I don't know 
that I have ever felt much more strongly the difference between 
the two worlds, or the sudden transition from the one to the 
other, than since I have been here. 
The gaiety and lightness of Saratoga I do really like, and I 
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do not much object to its frivolity and folly, for I see in it a 
a great compensation to those who at home are weary and 
worn with care, and, if possible, a still more merciful promise 
for those who, in the variety and excitement of a crowd, for a 
time forget their own insignificance ; to say nothing of the real 
advantages of the place which to some gives health, and to oth- 
ers that consequence among strangers which they cannot get 
from friends and acquaintances, and to almost all some spring 
of life ; but for me, I could not enjoy it long, unless I were 
staying to wash out an ugly rheumatism. I cannot long keep 
my thoughts from my people, and without feeling the chord 
that binds me to them constantly pressing upon me, life seems 
to be wasting away. I got yesterday from your mother poor 
F.'s letter, and it seemed to take all the goodness out of the 
Congress Springs. It made me very sad — neither fire, nor ship- 
wreck, nor any of the calamities of life, not even death, seem 
to me so melancholy as the failure of happiness with such a rare 
combination of mental and moral power, such a capacity to do 
and to suffer, such real goodness and such power of loving. 
But, dear Bell, it is not fair that I should fill up my letter in 
this strain. I will try to tell you something of the place and the 
people. Gossip, you know, is the bread of life here, and if a 
man cannot eat that and relish it, he has a kind of moral dys- 
pepsia which entirely unfits him for the pleasures of the place. 
I have labored hard here to get the Captain to make love to 
Miss Swaim, daughter of Panacea, who has two children and 
an estate of $800,000. I have got partly over the disgust one 
would naturally feel towards a man whose genius was all ex- 
pended in inventing a quack medicine, and whose happiness 
was all derived from successfully imposing it upon a credulous 
multitude at five dollars a bottle — molasses, and water, and 
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sarsaparilla, — because, upon talk with him, I have ascertained 
that he really believes in its virtue; that he believes it has 
cured terrible diseases which nothing else would cure ; and be- 
cause he has given it to the poor. 

To his son William. 

Dec, 22, 1842. 
Dear Willie: 

Do you miss me ? I am not as happy from home as 

some are; anxiety about my children sometimes troubles me, 

but I do not regard it unless I have some fear that they will be 

unfaithful or not do right, and then I am tormented as badly as 

poor Dives for the want of cold water. Do right, dear boy, be 

bold, speak the truth in your heart and in your lips, be £dthful 

to even/ promise, and you will do all that is in the power of 

mortal — ^all that is in the power of my darling and only son to 

make me happy. Yours, most affectionately, 

C. 8. 

To Mrs. Susan Sedgwick after the death of her second 

grandson. 

/on. 22, 1843. 
My dear unhappy Sister Susan: 

I had heard before I got your letter, of your immense 
loss ; and though my mind had been for a good while turned, 
and pretty effectually turned, from looking forward to any con- 
siderable happiness in this world, I could not help feeling your 
bitter disappointment. So fine a child as that of Theodore's is 
rarely seen. He was as remarkable for his look of health as for 
that of nobleness and beauty, and it is not so common an event 
for our children to go before us, that we can be prepared for it, 
or help being surprised by it It seems, at fii-st, as unnecessary as 

34 
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it is unnatural ; a waste of the best influences that operate upon 
us ; a positive total loss of happiness without any compensation ; 
a throwing away of the love which approaches nearer to abso- 
lute purity than almost any other sentiment we have ; a sort of 
sealing up of that fountain of sweet waters which keeps us alive 
and which refreshes our spirits, and keeps us from desponding, 
when otherwise care and trouble and sorrow would weigh us 
down. The religious spirit is perhaps as much shocked at first 
by such an event as any other, for if there be anything to carry 
our thoughts gratefully to Heaven, it is the possession of an in- 
nocent and beautiful child laid upon our bosom, whose heart 
lies next our heart and is ready to swell and beat with love and 
joy the moment it perceives the relation between us ; with fac- 
ulties to perceive that relation before its voice can utter a word, 
and with a power beyond anything else human, to excite us to 
our duty and to keep us fi'om sin. 

To have this cup, from which we drink and live, suddenly 
dashed from our lips, seems too hard and cruel a fate, and we 
need the teaching of much sorrow to get our minds at all right 
on the subject — to believe that the Being, who holds over us 
the power of life and death, can be a purely beneficent power, 
that the same wisdom and love which made us parents, severs 
our children fi'om us. But it must be so. There must be 
another world, and it is because we have not entered and can- 
not enter within the veil, that this one seems so full of myste- 
ries, of temptations which we cannot resist, of death which we 
are not prepared for and cannot avert, and of disappointments 
worse than death. Is it possible so to educate a human being 
as to give him necessarily and implicitly a faith in the life to 
come ? If it be so, our ignorance in this respect is our greatest 
misfortune, and the greatest drawback fi-om the value of our 
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existence here. I have no words to express the value I attach 
to such a faith ; for though it cannot prevent wounds or bruises, 
or bitter sorrows, it can convert them all into blessings, and 
make all the difference between a child-like trust and a consum- 
ing anxiety. 

I recollect, dear Susan, some of the things you said about 
your boy before you went to New York, and I know the feel- 
ing towards him with which you went there, and I fear more 
than I can well express, that thb great disappointment of your 
darling hopes may prove too much for your already over-taxed 
spirits and frame. Resist this sorrow, I pray you, for your own 
sake, for the honor of your &ith in God and his good provi- 
dence, for the sake of poor Sara, and your afflicted son, for the 
sake of dear Rie into whose still heart the sorrows of others so 
deeply enter and more sadly work than is visible to careless 
eyes. You know, my dear sister, the medicine of a cheerful 
spirit; you are not aware, perhaps, how much your children 
need it from you, if it be possible. Theodore's thoughts must 
be greatly engrossed about his business, and his strength used 
up by it. If he comes home when he needs every possible aid 
of cheerftilness, and finds you all gloomily yielding to sorrow, 
he will go back to his necessary work without refreshment. 
And poor Sara, how much does she need every possible help to 
cheerfulness. 

Think, if you can, of the pleasure and happiness of that little 
bo3r's life, short as it was. Is it not better than if he had not 
been bom ? Keep your health, my dear sister, for it is impor- 
tant to us all. Let us enjoy what we can together, and live in 
hopes that our final and complete happiness, however delayed, 
cannot be prevented. 
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« 

To Mrs. Susan Sedgwick. 

March 31, 1843, 
I have lived long enough to learn that the love of the good 
below, is like that of the good above ; that it goes forth of itself 
and of necessity, and dwells forever, wherever it can be re- 
ceived and cherished^ though the object of it may wear a fool's 
cap and feather. If it reaches the heart as yours does mine, it 
must stick there. Your nature and your habit make me feel 
secure, and until I turn kidnapper, or something else quite out 
of my line and beyond my present purpose, and whilst life 
lasts, I expect to be dear to you as I am at present. 

I am not surprised by your want of leisure, on the contrary I 
can hardly understand how the forms of affectionate inter- 
course are kept up between the town and country. When I 
am in town I can hardly get time even to think of my friends, 
except between the hour of waking and dressing, and I go from 
place to place with much the same feeling that I attribute to a 
milkman's horse, not knowing who is to get the milk, and not 
at all thinking that it will turn into nourishment an3rwhere. I 
suppose, however, that those who live in town, who are forever 
crossing the street between the pole of one omnibus and the 
wheels of another, who traverse the side-walks and coolly calcu- 
late the angle of a descending avalanche of snow, and step over 
the pitfalls that are left to tumble in wood and little children, 
without ever stopping to swear at the rascals who leave them 
uncovered, have the nerves of sensation bound together and 
tied down, after the manner of fastening the tendons of the foot 
by the cord over the instep, and that they are cool, and me- 
thodical, and orderly, and even write letters. But I never ex- 
pect this of a transient resident in town, and when I get such a 
proof of mental tranquillity and social feeling, it delights me. . 
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To Miss Maria Sedgwiok. 

Apnl 3, 1843. 
Dbab Rib: 

I had heard it before mysteriously whispered, that you 
and your mother were going to make the tour of Europe to- 
gether this spring, but I did not quite believe it, till Theodore 
told me of it that day. Don't go, Rie, till I get to New York to 
see you o% as &r as the Hook at least. How your decision has 
damped some White Hills and Maine lake plans of mine ! Ah, 
well ! you will grow younger, and I too, perhaps, for by Ju- 
piter, I can hardly feel older than I have for two years past, 
and next year perhaps we will try the White Hills together, 
and then you can tell me how they compare with the Alps. 

Pray write me about your plans. Who takes charge of bag- 
gage ? who pays biUs and keeps the key of the medicine chest ? 
You do it, Rie ; get a blouse and a pair of trowsers, and crop 
your hair, and take a velvet cap with an upright or downright 
front piece of leather, and a rattan, and five barrel revolving 
pistol in your belt ; they are all good to go on deck with, and 
keep off sea sickness, and beggary, and Lazzaroni, and then 
what a pleasant surprise it will be to your mother every night 
when you put your chivalry o% and your night gown on, and 
turn into her own sweet Rie again. 

Some such course as this I am stu*e you will adopt, for I 
understand you forswear all but each other^s protection, and 
how can one woman protect another, without a blouse or a 
pistol, or both? 

If you do take a pistol, don't let your mother have it ; she is 
already excited about the sea and Mc'Kenzie, and she may 
fency a mutiny when there is none, and take the pilot for 
the chief mutineer, and blow his brains out, and there is no 
law giving passengers such a right, in the merchant service. 
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I presume you are going for adventures, and will write an ac- 
count of them — who should, so soon as two women who take 
tlie first leap from the top of society into the depths of buc- 
caneering ? Dear Rie, this matter is so comical, and my time 
is so short, that I can not write gravely to-day. I shall do 
it doubtless before you sail and perhaps answer your last kind 
letter. When you sail I shall turn Puseyite, I shall go as 
you do for faith alone, but the connection of these two things, 
though intimately connected — your sailing and my faith, I 
have not time now to explain. 

To his wife. 

Lenox, June 2, 1843. 
Mt Dbab Lizzie : 

How could you go ofl^ leave me to sleep alone, and or- 
der the stove taken away at this inclement season ? thus de- 
priving me of three necessaries of life at once — a present steady 
mind, your love, and animal heat. It was too bad, and one 
night I determined to punish you with sweet revenge ; I lay 
all night with cold feet, quite doubtful whether the cold would 
not extend before morning to the vital parts, and leave me in 
bed a frozen monument^ for you to look upon when you came 
home. My project did not succeed; I survived that night, 
and fearing I should live through and torment nobody but my- 
self which thought wonderftdly takes away the sweetness of 
revenge, I have since taken to my flannel gown, that never-fail- 
ing comforter of old age, and with that, two blankets and a bed- 
quilt, I am sorry to say I have been quite comfortable. . . . 
I trust you have ceased to vex yourself about my letter ; with- 
out being at all ill I have been somewhat disordered for the 
the last fortnight, and not being able to sleep as usual, I have 
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been very cross ; and what is more natural than that I should 
break out on you, the only person I know in the world that 
would not retaliate if you could, whose clear eye can see 
through a thick covering of sin and folly and ingratitude the 
love that really exists in spite of it ; whose tender compassions 
fiul not. I will mention one thing to you from which you can 
judge of the degree of my discomfort ; I received the sweetest 
letter from Kate, by Willie, which I have never been able to 
answer, because I would not betray myself to that sweet child. 
Consider too, that I have not quarrelled once in your absence 
with Bessie, Will or Gracie, and then pardon the one sin I have 
committed against you. On the whole I am disposed to 
adopt Fanny's advice, not judge myself too hardly, but con- 
sider myself a wonderful example of restraining grace. Indeed, 
lizzie, as the world goes, I think you ought to consider your- 
self fortunate, and be daily thank^l, considering how much 
selfishness there is at the bottom of my nature, how much it has 
been fostered by coostering Mends and the opportunities of 
self-indulgence, my small &culty for worthy pursuits, and my 
lack of industry in those for which I was designed, etc., etc., 
etc, that on the whole I have tormented you so little. 

To his daughter Eate. 

Lenox, June 7, 1843. 
My Deakest Kate : 

My hair b getting thin, my head is rather hot, and you 
have no business to be heaping coals of fire on it as you did by 
your letter received last night, without my having answered an- 
other written more than a fortnight ago. It is a shame I know, 
my darling, that your love should be unacknowledged, and I 
confess I have felt for several days somewhat like a thief in ap- 
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propriating to myself as if it of right belonged to me, your 
free gift without even saying so much as I thank you. The fact 
is, your letter by Willie made a peculiar impression upon me, 
and I intended promptly to answer it from a frdl and grateful 
heart I had rather a blue fit, and was out of sorts, and fully 
persuaded that nothing was wanting but restraining grace till 
the wind should change. I therefore contented myself with 
behaving in as decent and becoming a manner as possible 
towards my household, and determined to disturb as little as 
possible by my own black bile the quiet current that lay beyond 
the boundaries of my own inclosure. I think I have succeeded ; 
not a cloud has disturbed the sunshine of the young breasts 
about me, and my own atmosphere has become quite clear 

again I think that Mr. and Mrs. Minot ought to be 

duly sensible of the forbearance that is now practised towaitls 
them, and grateful for this unusual interval of more than a fort- 
night without any new interlopers from Stockbridge or Lenox. 
Don't fail to impress this upon them, and let their minds be pi- 
ously and devoutly exercised by this striking mercy of social 
abstinence. • . . • I suppose your mother will reserve till 
you come here the thousand details she will have to give you to 

prove why and cannot be happy together, a 

thing about as much to be depended on as guy ropes of cotton 

bobbin. Poor 1 she has tried ^'s strength, moral, 

mental and physical in every way ; at every trial the cord has 
snapped. The poor child makes a new tie, and wonders still 
that the rope of sand, originally incapable of holding together 
even without a strain, a thousand times severed, and every time 
weakened, will not bear a new pulL .... When I think 
of the relation of master and servant, or rather employer and 
employed, just, and natural, and right as it is, with all the con- 
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ditions fulfilled on both sides, service rendered, and wages paid, 
and yet how, without complaint on either side, there is often a 
complete failnre of happiness to the servant, or nearly so, 
simply because it is God's decree that man shall not live by 
bread alone, that consideration, sympathy, respect, are all essen- 
tial to life, even in this condition ; when I think of this, and 

then of poor y with a power of loving and a longing for 

love quite indescribable, parching with thirst, and insanely and 
pertinaciously planting herself by a broken cistern that can 
hold no water^ it is very, very distressing to me. If it were 
possible to suppose that her affection could survive her trials, 
that by any devotion or perseverance he could be wrought upon 
to-KJomprehend or return it, even at the close of a long life of 
suffering, I could not recommend separation. But a separation 
of heart, of soul, of life, is inevitable, and why keep up this 
seeming bodily union without the possibility of turning the 
mind to any worthy pursuits ? All that she can hope for is es- 
trangement and indifference ; can any hell exceed that in her 
near relation to him ? 



To me. 

Dec. 5, 1843. 

My very dear Miss Catherine Sedgwick : 

I left Philadelphia on Sunday evening and received a 
letter at New York from Mrs. Charles, expressing great dis- 
approbation of my silence towards her, and I received from 
the author of Hope Leslie on my return home, a letter with 
a similar complaint, and both evidently written with a very 
jealous feeling of regret. Now both these lettera greatly 
pleased me, for having enjoyed far beyond my deserts and be- 
yond the expectation of any reasonable man, the affection of 

26 
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my friends, and feeling sure of that, I am not iu the least dis- 
turbed by an ocoasiofial flare-up on their part in this respect ; 
"old dogs can't learn new tricks"— or if they do they can't 
frighten their masters by them. I have had love fix>m the 
beginning, but I have felt a positive want of what, to a man 
of my age, is far more important, to wit — the respect of my 
friends, and as both these lettere contain unequivocal evidence 
of that, I am satisfied. Do you recollect I made a virtuous 
resolution some months ago to be sparing of my letters ? and 
the most meritoiious act of my life, that which involved both 
repentance and amendment of a great sin, shows in its result 
how much a man's friends cherish his vices — that if he would 
cure himself of them, he must not only suflfer a terrible wrench 
from old habits, but must stand alone in his self respect ; so 
much to admonish you of your weaknesses. 

This letter was written immediately after a visit to our dear 
friend Mrs. Kemble in Philadelphia. 

It was early in her separation from her husband and before 
she obtained a divorce, and contains a closely written foolscap 
sheet, many details of her son*ows and harassments, and 
abounds with expressions of my brother^s admiration and sym- 
pathy. 

Lenox^ January 6, 1844, 

quite late PM, 

My Dear Kate : 

I have been all day working at a return to the Legisla- 
ture, of a clerk's " fees from all sources whatsoever," the object 
of which is to cut the clerks' throats, and the effect of which I 
suppose will be to economize in this branch of the public ser- 
vice, and I mention it to you with a request that you will be 
prepared to appropriate from your surplus revenue, whatever 
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shall prove deficient next year in the clerk's receipts. Ton are 
somewhat dependent upon the clerk's being good-natured, and 
the clerk's good-nature depends greatly on his having a plenty 
to consume and considerable to waste, 

Bessie is in a way of improvement, having had suffering 
enough for the last four or five days from a boil in her ear to 
make a saint of her. She has been uncommonly patient, and is 
now hoping that to-night the infernal thing will break. She is 
easy at times, and then falls asleep. The last night, however, 
she slept but little, and the consequence was that Frolic did not 
mind me this morning, and I horse-whipped him, the next best 
thing for discipline to stringing right up at the yard-arm — proof 
»-he has stuck to me in a worshipping manner ever since, lying 
down by me in the office, and at my feet at dinner. To-night 
I shall take him into my chamber — why ? Because my wife 
scolded me this morning for cruelty, and to-night I shall hum- 
ble her, for she will wish to have Frolic sleep in a snowbank 
on the wing stoop. 

I have been trying since I came from New York to make 
my hair grow. I try the experiment every night on that por- 
tion which I did not comb out in the morning, but I find it's 
no go. I have abandoned that undertaking and shall now 
try to grow in grace, which is better suited to my age. I will 
try to look as well as I can, and if my friends are not suited 
they must fumbh me a wig or a skull-cap. 

Do you believe one word of that savage Nezahual Coyoth ? 
He was as wise and pious and wicked as the Lord's chosen ser- 
vant David, and that I doubt not was his Christian name. 

Last night, Elizabeth got out of the omnibus, turned over 
in a snow-drift, broke Mary Anne's back, etc., etc., and had a 
good time. 
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I am too tired to think or write anything but nonsense, but 
I don't like to have another mail go at the present rate of trav- 
elling, without telling you that we are all, save Bessie and Mary 
Anne, in prime health, and these two I trust will be better 
to-morrow. 

We have seen nobody from S— — , but Mr. P. and E. on 
New Year's day, both bright and in spirits. When this ooKn- 
cidenee happens, it always seems to me as if this state of pro- 
bation was really a good thing, and for a short time, I am en- 
tirely free from the anxieties that sometimes play the devil 
with my spirits. 

Give my love to M. P., and tell her that Bessie sympathizes 
greatly with her pain and deafness, and begins to wonder at 
and admire her patience and virtue, which, she says, if she does 
not recover her hearing, she shall try to imitate. Give my 
love to all. Be angry at this letter, but sin not by scolding 
me for it, and next time I will write slower, and if I can, 
better. Ever yours, 

C. S. 



To me. 

January 7, 1844. 

I thank you very much for sending the 

secretary and seeing that the slab was all right. The pleased 
expressions that I got from William and Kate about it have 
let me into a secret that every man in moderate circumstances 
ought to know, when he gives away a daughter in marriage. 
If I had given Kate $1000 or $1500, it would doubtless have 
been considered a scrimped and mean portion, and the mort- 
gage upon my place for the money would never have been 
taken into the account, whereas no portion at all but dxty 
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dollars the year afterwards is looked upon, on all hands, as an 

act of the most unquestionable generosity On 

Thursday last Brother Gale, the principal saint and chief pillar 
of the Methodist Church, died at the age of 82. 

Our little church to-day has been crowded with people. It 
was pleasant to see how many came together to honor this 
good old man. He was a saint fifty years ago when he was 
prosperous and rich ; cheated and impoverished, he has re- 
mained a saint ever since, without repining or reviling. His 
chief bene&ctor and faithful friend through all his troubles, 
has been my fiiend Perry, the butcher, who was no otherwise 
related to him than by marrying the daughter of his second 
wife by a former husband. 



To his daughter Bessie. 

1844. 
Dearest Belle : 

I wanted to hold you in my lap last night exceedingly ; 

I wanted to write to you too ; but afler writing all day in the 

office letters of business, after I went home I did not fed 

like it. 

The last great excitement here was produced by Brother 
Gale's good looks and red cheeks after his death. 

He was 82 years old and suffered much in his sickness and 
stopped breathing, a combination and coincidence that pro- 
duced a strong and somewhat general impression that he was 
dead, but his daughter could not suffer him to be buried on 
the fourth day, until he had been galvanized and put in hot 
water. I think after all Mrs. H. would never have felt quite 
right, if the Aztec Washington had not taken his heart out 
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to examine it, and put it back in such a manner as to prevent 
all chance of his breathing again. 

The church on the Hill is rent asunder by disagreement and 
difficulties about the new minister. Mr. Shepard won't come. 
It is well for society that they are not all church members. 
There would be no harmony except at funerals, and I am not 
sure then but the burial would have to be by stealth and pri- 
vately, to prevent quarrelling about the pall-bearers, and who 
should conduct the procession I 

To me. 

LenoXj Feb. 21, 1844, P. M. 

My Deab Kate : 

Your letter of the 18th, following so closely on the last, 
and received with such unprecedented dispatch and informing 
me of Lizzie's being down stairs and in spirits, has so elevated 
mine, that though I had just sat down, after standing and 
writing all day at my desk, I cannot delay writing to you a 
cheerful letter. 

Wednesday morning — Bravo I I had just finished a sentence, 
the prelude to a long letter, and up came Ensign iresh from 
Boston, and next the Rev. Orville Dewey, and so my enthusi- 
asm was forced in a new direction. Mr. Dewey passed the even- 
ing with us« He was in fine spirits, and never more agreeable, 
and we enjoyed his visit extremely. Smith is with us, and Mr. 
Dewey's visit was a great treat to him. He was charmed with 
some of his opinions, particularly respecting Brownson. 

I had some talk with Mr. Dewey upon the subject of Texas, 
upon which I found that his mind was made up, against the an- 
nexation of course, but in entire ignorance of the statement of 
the case by the clamorous advocates of annexation, banded to* 
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gether through the whole Southwest. I have seen a recent 
pamphlet upon this subject, by Senator Walker of Mississippi, 
which has filled me with alarm, in which it is stated that every 
administration since Adams, and including Mr. Adams, has en- 
deavored to obtain it by treaty with Mexico. 

There are given about forty reasons for the annexation, the 
principal of which are, that it is essential to the preservation of 
the Union, of the tarifl^ or any tarifl^ to the defence of the 
country in case of war, to the existence of the South as a por- 
tion of the Union, and to the prosperity of the Western, North- 
em and Middle States, inasmuch as it will furnish a home mar- 
ket for the products of the soil, mined, and manufactures, great- 
ly superior to all the markets of the world, and because it holds 
out the ovdy possible chance of the fined extinction of slavery j 
in which case the slaves will recede from the North to the 
South as they have done since the purchase of Louisiana, go to 
Texas, through Texas to Mexico, and finally be absorbed with 
the black population of Mexico, and Southern and Central 
America, where they can live and thrive without being a de- 
graded caste. To enforce this part of the argument many 
tables are given, designed to show that the slaves are infinitely 
better of^ in all respects, than the free blacks in the Northern 
States, where, according to the returns of the last census, which 
I have recently somewhat examined, it appears that the number 
of idiots, blind and insane blacks in some of the tow;ns of Maine 
exceed the whole number to be found in those towns, and that 
the paupers, idiot, insane, blind, and in prison, are equal to 
about one in twelve of the whole number. 

I am afraid of the pamphlet, because it shows a combined, 
persevering and determined eifort to obtain Texas, because it 
is ingeniously addressed to the cupidity of the northern people, 
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to the fears of the politicians, because there are many plausible 
statements and calculations in favor of the measure, the fallacy 
of which is not readily seen, because it forebodes all possible 
evils to the country, if the measure is defeated, and more than 
all other reasons, there appeare to be a perfect supineness at the 
Noith in relation to the subject, as appears by the fact that no 
notice has been taken of the solemn appeal of Mr. Adams and 
some other members of Congress at the last session to arouse 
the people to resist it, and altogether I am sadly afraid that 
the South will spring a trap upon us while we are asleep, and 
that to prevent the danger of a possible war between two na- 
tions whose interests are all in fevor of peace, we are to provide 
for the existence and spread of slavery through all time. I 
have given Mr. Dewey the pamphlet, and I hope he will read it 
carefully. I have seen no mention of it, and yet I presume it 
has spread its poison everywhere. 

To-day there is to be a great celebration of the Washington- 
ians, in Lenox, and if they do not behave better than their 
agent Stainsby, and their organ The Cataract in Stockbridge, 
they will get to be a greater nuisance than all the drunkenness 
we have ever had. The Lenox Washingtonians had a meeting 
to prepare for their reception, and according to the custom in 
other places determined to take the Goths into their own 
houses, and proposed to me to take twenty-five ! I not only re- 
fused to take any of them, but said so much about the impropri- 
ety of the thing, that they were satisfied they had committed 
a blunder, and finally I agreed to run the risk of being called 
mean, and took the responsibility of recommending to them to 
go to the tavern, on the only occasion when they could do any- 
thing towards making amends for the losses they had occa- 
sioned. So that evil has been corrected in Lenox. 
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I thought we had sufficient opportunity for hospitality to 
strangers, without indulging the Washingtonians in their selfish 
spite against the tavern keepers. 

P. M. I have been to the Washingtouian Meeting. Boynton, 
a Washingtouian, made a good speech, and the only one that 
will do much good. He attacked his own people for their un- 
chantableness and vulgarity, and told them if they did not 
avoid their infamous and indecent personalities against all the 
respectable peojile who differ from them, he would sail imder 
some other flag. They felt this. It is the first public expres- 
sion of disapprobation they have ever received from one of 
their own members. 

Little Jessie (my Blenheim spaniel) has just sprung up to 
send her love, and pray me not to take to heart your praise 
of Eliza Swain on her account. The little thing stands by me 
at dmner, sits in my lap at night, and comes every rooming to 
my room. 

To Mrs. Jane Sedgwick. 

C Plecis, LenoXy March 5, 1844. 
My Dear Jennie: 

I have received another of your sweet lettere by Mr. 
Cbanning — thank you. I am sorry that Ilal will sit up, and 
smoke till two o'clock — very — because he does not seem to me 
to have a superfluity of strength, which, in one class, is kept 
down in the workshop and the field, and in another, (Hal's 
class), by late hours, tobacco, etc., but it can't be helped. I 
may be mistaken, and you ought not to be anxious, for the 
young can only learn moderation by excess. There is prodig- 
ious elasticity in youth ; besides, his over-estimate of the merits 
of tobacco will probably be corrected by a fit of sickness, a 
shake of the nerves, or something else, before it seiiously 

96 
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touches the seat of life. It is odd, however, that the principle 
of faith should take such a queer turn in young folks, as to 
make them believe what everybody who has grown old con- 
siders absolutely untrue, and disheWexe in the common experi- 
ence of mankind. The greatest of all the idiosyncrasies that I 
know anything of, is that which makes every individual* see 
himself only in the respects in which he differe fi'om the race ; 
never, or seldom, in those in which he resembles the rest. It is, 
perhaps, owing to this, that we work nobody's experience but 
our own into our web of life. 

I am surprised, amazed, confounded by what you tell me 
of O'Sullivan. Has he ever read Doctor Channing's letter to 
Clay, on the annexation of Texas ? Walker makes a stronger 
case than I have ever seen made before, but the gi'eater por- 
tion of his argument was anticipated and annihilated by Chan- 
ning, and those points which Channing did not touch are per- 
fectly answerable. "Beara no relation to the, subject of 
slavery !" Gracious God ! a proposition to introduce six new 
slave States, bears no relation to the subject of slavery ? What 
on earth does O'Sullivan mean ? 

The tune draws nigh for Susy to come home. I am desir- 
ous to ascertain the effect of this upon my relations with Stock- 
bridge, which are nearly dissolved. I look upon your last 
migration as a secret plot, which you dare not disclose, to cut 
the country altogether; of coui*se, I watch whatever takes 
place in New York, the play, etc., to see if I can see in your 
children or yourself, any signs of misgiving as to the propriety 
of your step, any latent remorse, any sign of repentance and 
reformation. Alas ! I see none. O'Sullivan is going to Texas. 
I am going to Oregon, and your next you may direct to me at 
Astoria. The school, however, is to be kept up, and you will 
direct to my wife as usual, Lenox, Mass. 
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To me. 

March 8, 1844. 

I wish Lizzy would go somewhere as soon as she is strong 
enough. Ask her if I shall send her some money? I have 
plenty, and if it ever happens that she has to spare and I want, 
I will apply to her right away. Tell her I have been reeniiting 
my spirits for a month, and they would be perfect if I could 
only know that she was in a state of grace, that she would re- 
pent and reform. 

I have omitted a whole page, of the most tender considera- 
tion for the same person, lest some one should misunderstand 
the mingling of pleasantries with serious anxieties, which re- 
lieved my brother's sympathy to himself and made it such a 
balm to others. 

Eliza P. has just sent me a beautiful note from T. It has 
done me good, but I suppose I must not mention the contents, 
or there will V© a blow up in Irving Place. 

Your mention of W. R^ too, pleases me greatly. I have 
got fond of W., and if we could see the souls of some people 
with the quick discerament of the deaf and dumb, who learn to 
ta.'k and to read accurately and with riff/U emphasis^ what 
streaks of light from above would enter our minds, and what 
exquisite enjoyment of confidence, companionship and sympa- 
thy there would be from the society of those very people, whom 
we now pass by as machines, or refrain from touching as we 
would an iceberg, or keep clear of as of a steam engine for fear 
the boiler will burst. 

P. S. What the devil does J. O'S. mean by talking as he 
does about Texas ? I have always considered him as a sort of 
angel from Heaven, but if the angels have not more judgment 
than he has in this matter, however much they may desire to 
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look into our affairs, I shall keep clear of them, if possible. I 
like your loving mention of Grace, but not your figure ; the 
pillar of a house should not be on the roof; she is always on 
my lap. 

Lenox, March 10, 1844. 

My Dear Bessy : 

I perceive by your letter to your mother received last 
night, that both your ear and eye are filled with the beautiful in 
Boston, so that I suppose you do not miss either sights or 
gounds from any other quarter. Nevertheless, I do not wish 
the chain of association to be broken, and so I must tell you 
that the azalea (is that the way to spell it) is in full flower and 
very pretty, and if it were not for the hairy leaves of the plant 
from which you cannot snap the dust, it would be altogether 
beautiful. It now resembles some prettily-formed girl, with ugly 
features and a sweet delicious voice, who reminds you of the 
absolute duty and luxury sometimes of seeing and not perceiv- 
ing. Why should not the eye be trained to take in what pleases 
it, and shut out the rest ? I am sure it has the power, or there 
would not be so many parents who have a special liking for the 
look of their children. The little tea rose is as fresh and bright 
in the sun to-day, as if the light were shining for its exclusive 
benefit, and the jessamine is putting forth its young leaves as 
joyously as if it had no sorrowing memory of those that were 
so murdered by the frost 

Smith left us yesterday. I had great pleasure from his visit. 
I take the greater interest in him because some of his good 
qualities, the best of them, lie deep, and are not likely to be 
seen by those who do not know him well. ... I send my 
love to all the fariKly Minot. If you mean to take up your 
final abode with them, break it to them by degrees, or let them 
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find it out by the ftiture. Everybody is prepared for the 
future I suppose your mother has writ- 
ten you about the school and the children. Of the first I must 
remark for the credit of your mother, that there is a spirit of 
honor and fairness in it that I believe to be very unusual in 
such places, and which I have obsen'ed of late in some striking 
instances, as your mother has been for two days unwell and 
out of school. 

Gracie's eyes are still troublesome. This would have 
troubled me more once than it does now, but I have seen so 
much good come from the things that we most anxiously try to 
avoid, that I am awaiting the- result with patience, hoping that 
whatever is will be the best. 

I believe I have not thanked you for your last letter, which 
I do now very sincerely. Keep watch of youi-sel^ my darling 
child, and let no evil inclination settle into a habit. Love much, 
and all good angels will guard you. 

Believe me ever youi-s, 

Chas. Sedgwick. 

This letter to me is written after a visit to Stockbridge, and 
after details of the well- or ill-being of all our dear people there, 
my brother says : 

March 25, 1844. 
I went to see Mrs. Hopkins (our good friend with more than 
seventy years upon her head). She is the most animated per- 
son in Stockbridge. There is nothing new at S., except that 
General Sutherland is the editor of the Visitor. Who he is I 
know not, some loafer I presume — a Canadian refugee. I re- 
quested him to publish Smith's article, from the Evening Post 
He said he could not publish any article so long as that, entire, 
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but he would read it, and publish extracts from it, if he did not 
find them exceptionable. I put the paper in my pocket and 
bowed to him. It is an admirable article, woith everybody's 
reading, and I wish you would give it to Mr. Dewey. Was 
not Mr. Bryant's short editorial, in the same paper, admirable ? 
How cool, and yet how strong and decisive upon the point of 
an immediate decision of the question. Ward says, that the 
feeling about Texas is so strong in Boston, that if a Northern 
man were to vote for it and come there, he would be tarred 
and feathered. 

On this subject and other kindred ones that related to the 
moral prosperity of the nation, my brother felt as fervidly as 
other men feel about their childrefi's a^irs, and so, thank God, 
did all my brothers. 

On my retuni, I found Mr. Samuel Ward of Boston at my 
house, who is come to look after a settlement and a country 
life for himself, his wife, and two babies. . He pixjfers Lenox to 
Stockbridge. 

This was the beginning of an acquaintance that ripened into 
a most pleasant intercourse, and a warm and satisfactory 
friendship. 

I hear that Mr. Minot has gone to Newport. I presume he 
has gone to get rid of the press of the Sedgwick population. 
What a pity it is, that a man's house is no longer his castle. 
Pray cause some one to write and tell us of the invalids, and 
don't you get sick, my darling. I am delighted to see Mr. 
Field's article on Texas, in the last Post. 
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To his daughter. 

Lenox, March 28, 1844. 

Mt Dear Bessie : 

Your mother says I have not written to you since I 
received your letter by Mr. Galpin ; without intending in any 
way to impeach her veracity, I say I have, but as it would be 
doing great violence to her feelings to have any mail go with- 
out one letter or any messenger without two, I have determined 
to send a dispatch by Mr. Ward. There is a chance that he 
may be our neighbor as he wishes to settle in the country, and 
prefei-s Lenox to the low grounds of the Hoosac or Housatonic, 
and pronounces Mrs. Coltou's house quite comfortable and Mr. 
Twining's altogether agreeable, saving and excepting some in- 
tolerable nuisances which he thinks may be removed. He is 
the most accommodating Bostonian brought up in front of 
the Common that I have seen, and considering the aspect of 
the country at this season, the skies black, the meadows brown, 
the trees leafless, the roads muddy, the house shabby, the out 
buildings and back-yards intolerable even to a native, he has 
an inconceivably small shrug as he looks at the premises, so 
slight that it seems to me to indicate something more than 
good-breeding or good sense. 

I have been all over the village with him and out of the vil- 
lage, on foot and in a lumber wagon, and he has, moreover, 
surveyed the country on foot, most eiiter})ri8ingly, for some 
miles round, and he pronounces everything very good; the 
country far more beautiful than he imagined or recollected. I 
have found it rather necessary to disparage Lenox, and I have 
dwelt full as largely on the beauty and eligibility of Stock- 
bridge, as that poverty-stricken and deserted place will war- 
rant ; but he will not hear to me, either in my heartfelt warn- 
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ings to him not to fix his affections on this vulgar shire town, 
nor my entreaties that he will look upon the little basin of 
the Housatonic as the happy valley — a gem among the moun- 
tains. I cannot help thinking that he has some sinister purpose 
in his dogged detennination to settle in Lenox, or that he has 
had some singularly ill-luck in the city of Boston. And now 
I wish you, in a most particularly private manner, to inquire 
of William, his classmate, if he is not a little shattered ; if he 
has not been bewildered by the fine arts, by reading poetry, 
if it is not likely he has been so absorbed in the Inferno that 
he thinks that there is no way of keeping out of hell, but by 
getting to the top of Lenox Hill. I have seen nothing out of 
the way in him, in his appearance, demeanor, language or con- 
versation ; but I confess I am staggered by the great fact that 
he has come here at this season of his own head alone, and 
after wading in the mud three days, declares himself perfectly 
satisfied, and determined to cofne back again. This is an 
idiosyncrasy certainly in a Bostonian, that requires attention. 

Well, Belle, they say you have had a good time, and I am 
glad of it. I suppose you are now about going to Milton, where 
I should be glad enough to spend a day with you. There is a 
good deal of wisdom in that house ^ without any formality, and 
a good deal of fun without any folly, a hearty hospitality that 
costs nothing but a decent sense of the spirit of it, and a free- 
dom that is absolutely perfect to every person that gets inside, 
and is tolerably well behaved. You will not get my letter till 
you come back, but if you have an opportunity, I wish you to 
send my love to Mr. and Mrs. Forbes. 

I had a letter night before last from your aunt Jane, and one 
yesterday from your aunt C, not twelve days old, like the last 
two. The obstruction of navigation has a wonderful effect upon 

1 Mr. John Forbes's. 
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the mails, especially when there is floating ice, the mail bag hits 
every cake, and is sure to be sent back by it till next morning. 

I have seen your uncle Doctor several times lately, and he 
looks qnite well ; he has gone back to his old regimen of cake 
and apple pie, eats and sleeps well, never better ; has a perfect 
digestion, and when he keeps tolerably quiet, and does not walk 
farther than Ashbumer's, feels well. Mr. — — b under the 
weather, weak and nervous ; how nervous, is best explained by 
an expression of his son, which, being rather inelegant, I should 
not repeat if it were not so happily laconic as to show both hi« 
father's state of mind and his, in one word. The boy invited 
his young friends to see him. They played in the yard, but 
were so rampagious that his father flew to the door, and in one 

of his least gentle tones ordered them off the premises. , 

distressed, ashamed and confounded, flew to his mother and told 
her that his father had done a shameful thing. " Why," said he, 
" it brings all my guts into my mouth !" Pray excuse me. I 
mention it to show the simplicity and meaning of the Anglo* 
Saxon tongue, the piety of the boy too, for all hb bowels 
moved within him. 

We had a letter from Willie yesterday, in which he details at 
some length, and io a most affecting way, some of the afflictions 
that befall him on account of his youth. Among other things, 
he says he is not old enough to take charge of Miss Minol's 
ticket to the concert ; and when he is with you, he says, such is 
your style of conversation towards him that one would think 
him a mere boy, and you at least foity ! Now, Bessy, when 
you are with Will don't let drop an expression that can imply 
that he is under sixteen, nor that you are over twenty-five. He 
will inevitably lose all respect for your judgment. Good bye, 
my darling, when are you coming home ? 

Your affectionate Father. 

87 
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To me. 

Apnl 4, 1844- 

Dear Ejltb: 

I wish you would ask Theodore what 

sort of a person is his man, George Nelson. I found him to-day 
in the prison for stealing cloth at Harrington — very much dis- 
satisfied with his situation, and very desirous to get out again. 
He pretended to tell me the whole story of his misfortune, for 
there are no longer any crimes in this highly civilized society, 
and although it was not creditable to his character for integrity, 
inasmuch as he violated a trust just as soon as it was reposed 
in him, yet it was pitiable, because he declared he was accident- 
ally tempted to drink the first time for six years, and having 
drunk, was so dizzy and bewildered that he could think of 
nothing but his desire to go back to Ireland, and he had no 
means to get there but to steal a piece of a large surplus stock 
of cloth which he was set to guard. The next day he perceived 
he had committed an error, but did not know how to extricate 
himself. I told George that my befriending him would depend 
entirely on his telling me the whole truth ; he declared he had 
done so ; but I found in fiHeen minutes that he had omitted 
some material circumstances, such as his having taken several 
pieces of cloth instead of one. 

I am told to quit writing, and so I will, for your sake, without 
saying a word of Texas or Mr. C. S., any farther than that I 
wish he might know what is said, and what I think it is quite 
possible may be true, that the ablest advocates of annexation 
are persons interested in the sale of Texas lands. 

Good night. Give my love to Lizzie and my sisters, and 
sisters' children. Your affectionate 

C. S. 
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To me* 

Apnl, 1844. 

To-morrow the school breaks up, and we lose Eliza Swain. 
This is very painful to me. She has shown a great deal of 
character within these two years, and she is so fond of us, and 
we are so fond of her, that it is really a great loss to us to part 
with her ; and as to Anne Sever, she is a remarkable girl, a girl 
of uncommon intellect and sweetness of disposition, so uncom- 
mon that I never expect to see the like of her in school again. 
She has been constantly a member of the family, as well as the 
school; our intercourse with her has been constant, we have 
enjoyed our books and everything together, and she has so 
much increased our best pleasures, and all our pleasures in every 
way, that it is melancholy to have her, as well as Eliza, leave 
the house. For your sake I am sorry as well as my own, for her 
affection for you is very strong. 

I hear that there is some prospect that Susy will be with you, 
for which I shall be ven/ glad. I wish you would take a run up 
here for a few days ; it is an easier thing than you think for, and 
then Jenny and I will be your devoted servants, and you can 
plant, and Apollos can water, and God will doubtless give the 
increase, and fill you with pleasing visions of the coming, 
blooming summer. 

The trees are coming fonn'ard rapidly, and a week here with 
your qpick wits and hands, and a plenty of servants at your 
command would change the face of things. Do come^ and 
bring with you my slipper^ and a color for the outside of the 
house and wing, which must be painted. 

Whenever you come, I pray you to bear in mind that the 
Lenox branch of the house must be rich. The feeling of pov- 
erty where one has enough, can only come from three things, 
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bodily weakness, in which case it is excusable, mental weakness, 
which has no sympathy, or avarice, which is a crime. So that if 
you do not bring the certificate of a physician that you are in 
feeble health, and have just money enough for meat, washing 
and lodging, I shall expect you to enjoy the blessing of abun- 
dance. As to your servants, you can bring as many as you 
please, and whom you please, and I will endeavor to treat him, 
her or them with all the consideration they deserve. 

To me. 

April 10, 1844. 
My Dear Miss Catherike: 

I was quite glad to find by your letter to E., that you 
flared up at a letter of mine. You never do that when your 
spirits are low ; besides, I don't mind a little blow-up with you 
now and then. You are rather weak in the matter of resent- 
ment and can't hold mad but a short time ; so the next time 
you write, if you don't get over it I shall apologize, and we will 
be friends again. Just at the present time I am indifferent to 
all human friendships or enmities, for I went in the morning to 
hear Hotchkin's school examined in Greek, which I never knew ; 
this aflemoon in Latin, which I have forgot, and this evening 
in composition, which has made me slightly stomach sick, so 
that I feel very weak in body and mind. 

To me. 

LenoXy April 21, 1844. 
My Dear Sisi^r: 

Elizabeth has heard of the death (by cholera) of her 

brother Ogden, at Madeira. This will be a sad blow to his 

poor mother, and what will become of his wife and children I 

know not. It is a shame, I think, to the American Board, that 

they make no provision in such cases for the destitute sur- 
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vivors. I suppose they think it would lessen the spiritual char- 
acter of their laborers to feel that they or theirs had any inter- 
est, except in Heaven. They seem entirely to forget that they 
must pass through this world to get there, and that if they, to 
whose household they belong, fail to provide for them, they 
make themselves heathen by the very word they are so 
zealous to communicate. This is one of the strange incon- 
sistencies into which men are led when they are totally 
absorbed in one great project, however benevolent it may 
be, and iumishes, as many other instances of human conduct 
do furnish, abundant reason to think that the arrangements 
of Providence are much better than human wisdom can make 
them. 

To me. 

Monday, May 5, 1844. 

My Dear Kate: 

By the by, brother Douglas, a 

colored man and a slave, escaped five years ago, has no learn- 
ing but what he stole, but he is without doubt one of the most 
eloquent men I ever heard speak, and has fewer commonplaces 
than any of the white abolition oratons I have heard, save 
Doctor Follen. He has gone to New York, will be there this 
week, and my advice to Theodore was, and to you is, to go and 
hear him. 

Wilson was in a great quandary what to do with so respec- 
table a colored gentleman and his associates, one of whom 
is a fall out and a devilish bigot, but the other, brother Gay, 
a nice, amiable, gentlemanly little fellow, and he came to me 
to know if it would do to put them down at his table. I 
declined the responsibility of advising in so delicate a matter 
involving such awful consequences, but told him I should be 
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happy to dine with brother Douglas, and that I would get 
brother Bangs and brother Bishop to do the same, which we 
did. It proved too strong a dose for Wilson's nerves, and he 
requested him afterwards to take a separate table. Wilson's 
feelings became strong and extended round the neighborhood, 
for neighborhoods have much to do with the way a man 
chooses to conduct his business, but as the element of fear 
seemed to enter largely into it, an apprehension that Jake 
Grant and Jim Michael and Pete Prince would forthwith insist 
on their social rights, I ceased to sympathize with it, and rec- 
ollecting Mumbet and brother Harry, I forthwith asked Bess, 
if she had any objection to giving brother Douglas a break- 
fast ; " not the least." So feeling that his color was a misfor- 
tune and not a crime, I made all the amends I could to him. 

I would like to give you some account of his two speeches, 
but I have not time. He has a pretty good countenance and 
a very expressive one, and good form and features, a sweety 
flexible, and deep-toned voice, a 8tiK)ng memory, and great 
powers of imitation, great self-possession and feeling, and mod- 
esty enough to give it power, without giving offence. In short 
he is an able man, and reasons well. 

To me. 

May 1S44. 

Could not you. Miss Kate, seeing 

its you, just ask John to bring from market a smoked salmon, 
and when I ask what it cost, say, " now really I don't remem- 
ber " ? That would be nice. I won't get Washburn to varnish 
your table. Babcock has been here varnishing ever since the 
North River broke up, and has varnished everything but your 
table and the kitchen tongs. If Washburn comes now, I shall 
get into a greater muss than the native Americans. ■ 
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wipits " a well recommended cook," Irish. Apropos — Suppose 
you should inteirogate "an Irish cook well recommended" 
as to some one of the fourteen modes of cooking veal ; for 
instance, as to the breast when it is brought on as nicely 
dressed as a baby for a christening, perfumed with thyme and 
sweet marjoram and summer savory, and so savory that it 
fills one with remorse to think he has ever profaned the name 
of veal. What kind of waiting will the little French girl do ? 
I think I should like to have her sleep on the cot in my room 
and teach me French, when I happen to be awake in the night, 
and then she could read a little to my wife when she is dress- 
ing, and she would not lose that time ! . . . . Good Heav- 
ens ! who can help believing in the inalienable right to pursue 
' happiness and not to get it^ who thinks of and pick- 
ing each other out from all the rest of mankind for bosom com- 
panions, exclusive and inseparable ? Who can help believing 
in the providence of God, when he sees people bound together 
by their children in a hateful marriage; and who can help 
believing there is a heaven beyond, where there is neither 
marrying nor giving in marriage, where kindred spirits shall 
meet, and worship, and love together. 

I think I shall go to see my cousin Ben on Monday, and 
return on Wednesday, so if you get home Wednesday morning 
don't be cross. I shall go and see the doctor to-morrow ; he 
is not well. Mr. A. is poorly, G. half blind and dyspeptic, 
and I want you and Elizabeth, Robert and me to be firstrate — 
occasionally cast down for appearance' sake, but in no wise per- 
plexed or distressed. 
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My brother writing of the religious fanaticisms of a neigh- 
bonng village, says : 

To Mrs. Jane Sedgwick. 

The church in P. remains entire. The ministers of various 
denominations have made a solemn league and covenant 
against all profligate customs therein, and thiere is i-cason to 
hope that the greatest of all — danchig — is eifectually put down. 
This is owing, I think, mainly to the ascendancy that two 
individuals have got from mere force of character. Dr. T. the 
head of the church, and G. the principal member. T. is a genius 
as well as a divine. He is upsetting, one by one, the false 
maxims and adages that the world has received as true, and 
thereby been hindered in making spiritual progress. His last 
discovery and announcement is perhaps his best, that there is 
no maxim so/*a/«e as that ^' an honest man's the noblest work 
of God." You should have heard described, as I did, a scene 
at the sacrament, when he closed an affecting, and no doubt a 
most effective address, by declaring that a man could not have 
a more ignominious epitaph, than " here lies an honest man" ; 
no doubt bringing home the doctrine of salvation by grace to 
the bosoms and business of all his flock. And is there not rea- 
son to hope that he will have many souls given to him as seals 
of his ministry ! 

We are all as well a« usual ; not so much afraid of war in 
consequence of Polk's message as if old Jackson had sent it, 
and missing Bessy just as much as if there were no newspapers. 

I have written to Hal to day, to republish his father's pam- 
phlet upon English practice. I am very eaniest about this. I 
am very much at leisure now and shall be glad to ride down 
and put in your peas and spinach. 
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So with every shower and every sunshine came these little 
manifestations of my brother's loving providence. 

To Mrs. Jane Sedgwick. 

1844. 

Your letter was particularly kind, and moreover very pleasing 
to me, because I have had an impression that Mrs. Childe * was 
worthy of more sympathy and respect than she has received 
from our people ; that she was worthy of far more attention 
from the worthies of New York than she has ever received, 
and having this impression, I was very anxious that my own 
people should be among the first to reverse this state of things. 
As to Mrs. Childe's wisdom in the great scheme of benevolence 
to which she has mainly devoted her life, I do not pretend to 
judge. If merit is to be determined by such a test, there are 
few, I fear, of the benevolent spirits of the age, whose labors 
are directed beyond their own small sphere of observation, 
who T^^ould stand the test; but if sympathy, wherever it m .y 
be found, disinterested devotion to the happiness of others, 
an energy which is never relaxed or repressed by &lse shame, 
or the want of encouragement, great purity and elevation of 
mind, entitle a person to be ranked among the choice spirits of 
the world, and aided as such, my belief is that Mrs. Childe b 
among the number. 

In the same letter he says of the author of the " Mysteries of 
Paris." 

If there is any truth in his letter, at the conclusion, to the 
editor of the Journal dee DebatSy there is unequivocal proof of 
his having rendered substantial and lasting service to the 
unfortunate classes. I wish somebody would tell me why it 

^ Mrs. L. M. Childe, the well-known author and abolitionist 

as 
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is, that with an omnipotent Creator and Maker and overraling 
Providence, the great masses of mankind in all countries, from 
the beginning of the world, have been led, induced, persuaded 
or permitted to toil and to sweat, to convert God's bounties 
into golden harvests, gather them into gamers, deliver over the 
keys to some misbegotten rascal in purple and fine linen, and 
then take enough for themselves to keep soul and body to- 
gether, or starve at the palace of his Royal Highness. This is 
a great puzzle to me, and there is only one way in which I can 
solve the mystery and preserve my Christian faith ; that is, by 
thinking that selfishness is the one governing principle, and if 
the people did not go hungry, the lords would starve. Will it 
be always so ? Tell me, young Jeanie, you of the new social 
schooL 

To his daughter Kate. 

Lenox, Kov, 11, 1844. 

I am sorry that William should think it necessary to threaten 
me with the loss of his society and yours in a certain event, 
though I suppose he was not quite serious in this, but has cho- 
sen that particular expression to show his horror of Polk's elec- 
tion. I do not know now but I shall be obliged to make an 
affidavit respecting my vote, before I can be admitted again to 
full fellowship in Beacon street, but for the present, at least, I 
shall leave my best and dearest friends to confide in my prin- 
ciples or distrust them, as to them seems meet. For the pres- 
ent, I think it sufficient that I have at all times, everywhere, 
loudly, openly and constantly protested against the audacious 
and atrocious attempts to peipetuate slavery in the name of 
democracy ! Bad as all this seems, I have not the gloomy fore- 
bodings that have so often distressed me before. About 
twenty times since I grew up, the whole civilized world, and 
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espeoiaUj this country and England, has been on the brink of a 
fiital revolution. The brinky feeling of sudden destruction has 
occurred nowhere so often, and to so many persons as here 
and in England* Here and in England during all that time, 
there has been a wonderful increase of knowledge, wealth, 
refinement, comfort, and personal security. People talk loud 
and big and hard, but they seldom lay violent hands on any- 
body. It is all quiet after election. Butter and honey, the 
two great elements of wisdom, are plenty ; woollen broadcloth 
stout and thick for sixty-seven cents a yard, in spite of the 
tariff and good thick cotton for six cents a yard, and I recom- 
mend to you, dear Kate, to paste up in your nursery a distich, 
from the philosophy of which I have derived strong consolation, 
and which I think ought to be taught to the very young very 
early, and especially adopted in the creed of their elders, i.e. : 

Haman beings are such fools 

In spite of colleges and schools, 

That when they've nothing to perplex them, 

They'll sorely find enough to vex them. 

To this day an approaching election affects my nerves, 
somewhat as an approaching thunder storm does Fanny But- 
ler's ; and it is not till it is fairly over, that I fully realize that 
nobody has been struck with lightning or was likely to be, and 
I am very desirous that those I have begotten should have 
more faith, more hope, more confidence in God. God causes 
the wrath of man to praise Him, and the remainder of it 
{i^ the excess) He will restrain. 

To me. 

February 10, 1845. 

Mr Deab Eatb : 

. . There is an immense value in a 

good joke ; for instance, last night came your account of the 
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sad accident ^ and forebodings about Sara. Eliza P. was flat on 
her back from exhaustion, Mr. P., somewhat weary with filial 
and pastoral duties, looked grave and solemn ; sister Susan was 
in the depths of brooding stillness, and all the rest seemed to 
be in the deep shadows of over-hanging clouds, when Sue 
touched off Lizzie's twenty-four pounder against the Irish 
nation, which caused a general shout that cleared up the whole 
atmosphere, and as there is a time to laugh as well as to cry, I 
insisted upon having the remainder of the evening devoted to 
the fulfilment of that prophecy. I wish you would tell Lizzie 
that my fire was made this morning by my adopted sister, 
Nancy (an Irish servant), who spread out the stockings and 
clothes of E. and myself before the fire, which moved me so 
much that I think I should have left my rib and jumped 
instantly out of bed and kissed her, if it had not been that the 
lines written on her countenance clearly forbade such an ex- 
pression of gratitude ! I have been reading for several even- 
ings, Parker's book on religion which Ward sent me, but about 
which I shall say nothing till I get through with it. He is a 
bold fellow and upright ; whether wise or not, remains to be 
seen. 

I told you in my last that the dinner at Ticknor's, which I 
dreaded so much, was one of the pleasantest I was ever at, 
where the guests were all strangers. The one the next day, at 
Quincy's, was also pleasant. I had a good deal of conversation 
with Crawford, who was very agreeable, and also with young 
Webster *. He had a good deal to say about the Chinese that 
was entertaining. He says they are very fond of children, pay 

» Charlotte Canda. a lovely girl of seventeen, an only child, on returning finom 
her birth-night party, was thrown firom the carriage and killed instantly. 

s Mr. W. was an attach^ to a government mission to China. 
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absolute reverence to old people, are honest in general, and 
when dishonest, so funny that you forgive the crime. He told 
a story about two fellows, who marched into a man's bedroom 
with candles in hand, and stole his watch and clothes. They 
had no weapons, but were stark naked and greased all over, so 
that they could easily slip through the hands of an adversary ; 
and they had stuck little knife-blades and pieces of glass in 
their hair, so that when seized there, they had only to laugh at 
the man who seized them by the hair of the head, and let go 
when his hands began to stream with blood. They went off 
laughing with the spoil, and when dressed could not be 
identified. 

To his daughter Bessie. 

Lenox^ April, 1845. 
Dbab Belle : 

To-night there is to be a 

great ball, to-morrow a lecture and exhibition of Morse's Tele- 
graph, and the next day depart your mother and Willie, and 
all the rest, and exactly how I shall feel I don't know ; but 
of one thing I am confident, I shall be more grateful than ever 
for the near neighborhood of Sam Ward, a person whom I 
have known more than a year, and liked better and better, and 
who has not disappointed me in anything ; a person whom I re- 
spect much, as well as love. Did you ever think how seldom 

very sincere affection is united with entire respect ? 

I want to tell you some news and there b none to tell. There 
is a regular town quarrel going on in Pittsfield for the promotion 
of good morals between the lovers and haters of dancing. The 
nuijority, I understand, has elected a dancing Select man I over 
an old Puritan opposer who has been one of the fiithers of the 
town ever since it was Pontoosuc. Now I presume the clergy 
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will ^ve Up, for they do not commonly preach against the 
sentiments of the majority. So much for domestic broils. . . 

To me. 

1845. 

I am quite sorry to have Bangs (a Methodist minister) go. I 
wish now to stick to the Methodist church, and I know not 
who may come there. In this, as in other things, if you cannot 
have circumstances to your mind, you must try to bring your 
mind to your circumstances. 

Dear Kate, the mercury has risen to 46° and mine with it. 
Two hats both beautiful and unordered were sent me on Wed- 
nesday. One by a hatter with a bill, and one by a friend 
withotU a bill ; thcU I keep. . 

Oh I I forgot to tell you that I am well, and that for your 
sake and Bessie's I shall cultivate longevity by every art. 

Charles thus writes to me on the death of a fnend whose life 
had not been blameless. 

The poor fellow will be judged in mercy and freed from sin 
and temptation. I had no idea that his death coul^ have 
affected me so much as it has done. It is, perhaps, because I 
realize more than I could in his lifetime how utterly wretched 
and miserable a thing it is to be cast off and forsaken by our 
nearest friends in this life. But thanks to the Author of all 
goodness, neither resentment nor unkindness survive the grave. 
When death comes, it is our own deficiencies and ^ults we 
think o^ not those of the persons who have vexed or grieved 
us. We would, if we could, recall and forgive them, and blot 
from our memory everything but the love we once bore them. 
Distressing as this is, there is consolation and comfort in it, 
for it reveals the quality of mercy to us as we never appre- 
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bended it before. It teaches us a lesson of humility that we 
could not otherwise learn, and it touches our hearts with a ten- 
der charity and compassion for those with whom we vainly 
compare ourselves, and above all, it gives us a new hope in 
God. 

To WiUiam Minot, Jr. 

Lenox, Feb. 12, 1845. 

From what I have read of 

the Texas speeches I have no doubt it is to come in, and that 
the main reason for it is the cupidity of the Northern people. 
The South is banded together from fear, the North is divided ; 
some desire it here for profit, some for power, and there is noth- 
ing to resist it but those who fear Go<i, and, \f convenient^ keep 
his commandments. After all it is the disgrace, the moral stain 
of the thing, that I dread more than the consequences. There 
cannot be in our large domain a permanent preponderating slave 
influence ; when the South have got all that they ask or can get, 
their bribes will diminish, their threats will be unavailing, they 
will have the weight of their torpid population hanging about 
their necks like a millstone ; the abolitionists will die out, the 
hatred •f slavery and of the slave power will gather strength ; 
the free people with their free schools, free postage and loco- 
motives, will go ahead like a rocket, and " a decent respect for 
the opinions of mankind " will sooner or later sever the demo- 
cracy from those despotic leaders who have assumed their name 
and perverted their power. If the Lord reigns, the Custom 
House Democracy must be put down. 

To me. 

Feb, 17, 1845. 

Your caution about Mr. Parker's 

book came too late, my dear, and, poisonous or nutritious, it has 
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done its work. The book was sent to me by Ward, and for 
that reason I read it. I had read, I think, nearly the half of it 
before I could read it with patience and without prejudice. 

It was exceedingly disagreeable to me, and gave me some- 
thing of the feeling of restlessness and indignation I should 
have had if a person had undertaken to discuss before me the 
demerits and defects of my father or mother. I had so insens- 
ibly associated in nay own mind the beauty and loveliness of 
Christ's character with the authority of the inspiration of the 
New Testament, that it did not seem to me possible that my 
faith should be weakened in the divine authority of the book, 
without depriving my soul of the needed consolations of his 
divine character. 

I have not time nor space to tell you what I think of Mr. 
Parker's book. There is much of it I do not like, but I will 
relieve you so far as to tell you the effect, in some particulars^ it 
has had upon my own mind. First, as to the inspiration of the 
books of the Old Testament, I never had anything but a misty 
faith in that. The parts of it that affected my mind before 
reading this book would, I doubt not, affect it in a similar 
manner now; and let people say what they will about it, I 
fancy all the parts from which they can get comfort or instruc- 
tion, are those which strengthen their conceptions of God's 
character as the universal Father, the everlasting Sustainer of 
those who believe in his justice. 

Second, as to the New Testament, though in some particulars 
I may think differently of it from what I did before, I do not 
believe so much in its literal authority (I never did believe, 
nor did you, in its plenary inspiration), yet I must say it is a 
book of as solemn import to me as ever, and has all the sanc- 
tions that an absolutely divine life and absolutely divine teach- 
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ings can give to any human conscience. On the whole, I do 
not think the book has done me any harm, nor will do any in 
my family ; but it is a terrible test of theological systems, and 
in its doctrines of the absolute religion, and in its appeals to the 
conscience, and spiritual nature, and religious responsibility of 
men, I have hardly ever read anything more serious, more 
stirring, and more deeply touching, than some parts of it are. 
Many of the inspired sayings of the prophets and apostles are 
treated with levity, no doubt. The partial notions of God 
which Jews and Christians have alike entertained are scouted 
throughout, probably no more so than they deserve ; but &ith, 
truth, courage and obedience, everything of goodness, disinter- 
estedness and love, that goes to make up inspiration, either in 
prophets or apostles, is treated with infinite respect. 

I believe Mr. Parker considers everything inspiration which 
touches the heart and moves the soul to goodness, whether in 
the Bible or out of it, and that the Bible furnishes no evidence 
of its own inspiration any farther than it reveals God as a 
being of infinite perfection, and Christ as the teacher of immor- 
tality by a divine life. I hope to re-read this book with you 
next summer, and get the good parts of it and reject the bad, 
as we must of all books. 



To his daughter Bessie. 

Xenox, April 27, 1845. 
Dearest Bessie: 

. • . came here two days ago 

with a letter from Mr. Ware. For Mr. Ware's sake, I gave a 

cup of cold water to the least of his brethren. tried 

Illinois, lost his land because he could not pay for it, got fever 

and ague which he could have for nothing, and came back to 
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Boston to enjoy good society. He has used up Mr. Ware, Ful- 
ler, Peabody, Hawthorne, Ripley, & Co., and has now come to 
Berkshire, where he expects a jubilee to be got up for him 
every day in some private family. He has brought nothing 
with him that I have seen, except Shennan's poems, which I 
suppose he brought by mistake instead of his lozenges, expect- 
ing to affect the bowels through the imagination. Perhaps 
this idea was put into his head at the community where 
baked beans are considered a specific for .disordered social 
affections. He is what Ward calls a specimen of a " mild en- 
thusiast," and when he finds language inadequate to describe 
the beauty of scenery, he works his jaws and eyebrows in a 
most peculiar manner to give force to his expression. He has 
come to these parts for pure air, fine scenery, and fine society. 
He looked to me too literary, and I sent him forthwith to the 
Ingalls Harera. The Sultanas veiled their faces, and he was 
compelled to retreat. His wants were pressing, my circum- 
stances were growing perilous, and with unwonted energy I 

despatched him to , where all his objects could be 

accomplished. He came back to me in the evening in a state 
of pleasing excitement, having made arrangements for the sum- 
mer, and finding the place and the people, the house and 
grounds, the sunlight, moonlight, twilight and total darkness 
there, all that his warm heart and excited fancy could wish. 
There he is to go, and there, thank heaven, he is to be, four 
good miles off. 

Bess, we must be wide awake or this railroad will be the 
ruin of us. All the men and women of the nineteenth century 
bom out of due time, will come to Berkshire by way of Illi- 
nois, and squat, and the owners of the soil won't have as much 
as a pre-emption right in it. We must explode, expose, for- 
swear good society as a humbug, study Hebrew, and in the 
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meantime swear by the book of Genesis, that it is mis-trans- 
lated, and that the only real blessing ever conferred on man 
was the privilege to labor till he sweat, and to keep sweating 
by labor till he fell asleep, so that neither Fuller, Fourier, EUery 
Channing, nor any other idler could write about social organ- 
izations and the social affections, till they stifled every feeling 

of humanity Good-night, my darlint, good-night, 

good-night. I kiss you, and shall get the varioloid I suppose, 

for just now I take diseases easily. When raps, I feel a 

cold chill, and by the time he gets in, I am in a great heat ; but 
magnetism cures everything, and when he makes passes 
towards Stockbridge, I doubt not it will work off. I trust lying 
and hypocrisy are not the sins they are cracked up to be, and I 
presume not, for they seem to me to constitute the very aliment 

of good society for all strangers and interlopers. I gave a 

dinner and a tea, a note to Sary^ and another to , and his 

gratitude is unbounded, and all the time I was so active in 
his service, it was the very esse nee and concentration of self- 
seeking, and I wished he had been one of the thirteen on board 

the Swallow. ^ Good-night. 

C. S. 
Monday night, 
I am rejoicing in this day tor your mother. She has as little 
need of the light of the sun or the moon as anybody I know of, 
but such a sunlight U pleasing. 

To me. 

May 15, 1845. 

O Kate, how I did wish you were here at breakfast this 

morning. The shears were ground and sharp. The robins were 

singing their love songs all over the garden, the bobo'-links, 

* A steamer recently burned. 
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the vain things, opened their throats and out poured note after 
note, deep, full and sweet, and the little birds were flying first 
after one, then the other, with their merry tones of glee and 
flattery, like so many excited foUowera of Vieux-temps and 
Ole Bull. The air was soft and delicious^ filled with the fing- 
rance of new blossoms, and the fresh, teeming earth, which had 
been parched and longing for showers, seemed full of odors 
sending up incense to heaven for showers of heaven's grace 
which were most bountiftilly poured upon her bosom last night. 
I don't know that ever in my life I enjoyed a rain more than 
the one that has just fallen. Last evening at eight o'clock, 
Bessy and I were watering your plants — she protesting it was 
unnecessary, and I thinking that the clouds, which were flying 
rapidly, had nothing but wind in them. At ten minutes past 
eight it began to pour, and rained steadily till ten, and by turns 
«nll night. The mercury did not go below 59° or 60°, and now 
the apples are all in blossom. The maples are thick with leaves, 
and the change from yesterday is inexpressibly beautiful. 

I have at last got to be quite anxious about George. I hope 
he will get the appointment. If he does, we shall not know 
what worthy man has lost it, nor how many dear friends' long- 
ings have been disappointed. If he does not, we may fairly 
suppose it will fall to one whose wants are as great and as keen- 
ly felt, and whose fiiends are full as loving and welfpleased. 

The Chief Justice is here, and I had a pleasant drive with 
him this morning. We are now on the trial of the first cause, 
and this is the third day. A dispute between two brothers 
about their inheritance, which will end, as such disputes in gen- 
eral do, by transferring the whole property to strangers, and 
keeping only eternal hatred, a species of property that has but 
one merit, i.e., it is exclusive, is accumulated at will, and is tn- 
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cUiencMe, I don't believe there are any other long causes, and I 
rather think the court will adjourn on Saturday. " Mr. Sedg- 
wick, as soon as you can, please make that certificate for Mrs. 
Fuller." "Yes, sir.'' Good-bye. 

C. S. 

To me. 

May, 1846. 

Dear Kate: 

Mr. Sabin has just called to me in the garden that he is 
going to New York right away. My hands are covered with 
dirt an inch thick, but my heart is right clean towards you, and 
with that I indite this matter. 

I have uncovered, covered up, and uncovered again your 
plants in the garden, and carried out and brought in the plants 
from the house for your sake, as the inviting sun and rain, or 
threatening cold and wind warned me to do. Sunday it was 
rainy and warm; yesterday warm ; they were all out. I went 
to Stockbridge, returned late, and was scared to death. I 
thought every mother's son and daughter of them was killed ; 
for the wind blew, and it was cold as Greenland. I brought 
in the plants, covered those in the garden, and went to bed 
sorrowful, and was Tieavy^ for I thought you would feel the 
neglect, and never know how sorry I was. 

This morning they look bright again, to my great joy, are 
natural and out, but I am constantly afraid I shall forget them. 
I will try not, but don't blame me if a frost come like a thief in 
the night. 

Jemmy is making your bed to-day; the ground turns up 
beautiful, and I would give the forefinger of my left hand, to 
have you here, if it could be cut off without hurting. 

I had a most charming letter from E., on Saturday night, 
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from Pittsbui'gh. She had a prosperous time, and enjoyed 
everything she saw to the utmost ; stood on the platform next 
to the engine going over the Alleghanies, went without dinner, 
got soaked, and remained happy till she fell asleep from fatigue. 
Ain't that nice, and fresh, and fine for forty-three ? I am glad 
you have written to her — very glad. 
Love to all. Good-bye my darling, 

Your affectionate, C, S. 



To Miss Maria Sedgwick. 

1845. 

Dear Rie : 

I hope your mother will survive me. It is necessary she 
should, to have her feelings softened and do me justice. 

In spite of all the calamities that my dog has brought upon 
her, she would, I am sure, write me a sweet epitaph. 

Now I cannot tell how soon I can be restored, or whether 
ever, to her good graces. I know not how many sweet lilies 
she may have lost, nor how much of all her labora has been 

uprooted by my dog. But this I know, that last night when I 
drove up to your gate, I was afraid to go in. She invited me 
in, and there was that kindness, and courtesy, and dignity in 
her manner, that any stranger who had happened to observe 
her, would have sworn in court, was the very essence of a 
refined hospitality; but Rie, all the love was wiped out of 
her lace, as clean as you could wipe out figures from a slate 
with a sponge, and she looked right t'other way. She was 
thinking of what she had lost, and my very image was so 
associated with her sufferings that she could not even smile. 
She could not stand still, but like a person in deep afiiiction 
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walked backwards and forwards. I pitied her, but what 
could I do but take my dog and come right off? 

But Rie, she is very much broken ; only think what she has 
endured from that dog, and submitted to it, when starvation, 
whipping or a knife would have relieved her at once. What 
would have become of her children if she had treated them in 
the same weak way she has treated Frolic ? Why, the same 
pertinacious mischief in a child would have justified infanticide. 
I took my dog, and he left the village with me. For the first 
' time in his life he deserted me on the road. I should have gone 
straight back for him, but it was in a rain which wet me to the 
skin, and I was afraid of adding to your mother's grief by a 
rheumatism. I send a messenger specially for the dog; if he 
goes to Stockbridge again, I will, if necessary to prevent the 
recurrence of such a calamity in future, put a knife to his heart 
with my own hand. I see I must lose my sister by his acts, or 
hina by my own. I have a dread of murder, but I will commit 
murder. Your loving uncle, 

Charles. 

To his daughter. 

Thursday morning^ Lenox, June 19, 1845. 
Dbar Kate : 

I received your letter on school house steps, Lenox and 
Stockbridge present, at five o'clock in the afternoon; seized 
on the passage respecting your aunt's visit, and from that mo- 
ment till now, just taking out a few minutes to eat and sle^^ 
I have urged upon her to decide whether she would go to Bos- 
ton, and if so, when ? She canH. She longs to go ; feels in a 
quandary about many things. The Ninth street children are 
here ; Jessie ^ has been confined ; Lizzie wants seeing to ; the 

^ Miss Sedgwick's pet dog. 
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family Minot is breaking up and wants to take a long breath, and 
finally my conclusion is that, as there is only as much time as it 
took Mrs. Hamlet to kill her husband, before you come up, viz^ 
one short month, she won't go ; but probably she will so far re- 
cover her faculties as to write you this day, and leave it — in 
doubt. Tour affectionate C. S., in haste and no mistake. 

To the same. 

LenoXy Oct. 22, 1845. 

And now my darling, a word 

to you. I cannot tell you how often at home and abroad 
during Fanny's^ visit, I have desired your presence. My heart 
is seldom^ if ever, moved by any deep or true feeling of love, 
joy or sorrow, that it does not embrace you, and whenever it 
is stirred by any pure affections, your image is almost sure to 
remind me how blessed they are. Fanny's presence does so 
improve the quality of life, and increase its power by her in- 
finite variety of thought, feeling and expression, and she does 
so strangely link one to her in affection, almost as much by 
her mirth and joy, as by the deep sadness of her condition 
and her occasional despair, that it seems to me an immense 
good to be with her ; how much greater, my dear, dear child 

I cannot tell you, if you were with me Dear 

sweet little Posy I does she say " hark T or only listen ? Well, 
that is enough. It proves that she has not to be sent to school 
to learn that sounds signify something. I want to see the little 
thing amazingly. I am very observant of William's notices of 
her, because I think he is theoretically a little English, and 
honors the Englishman who passed his countryman in the 
desert without speaking. I wish you would tell him I shall 
observe the strictest privacy, and if in fiwt, the baby does now 

^ Mrs. Fanny Kemble Butler. 
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and then give him immense pleasure, as I shrewdly snspect^ he 
need not confide it to you alone under an injunction of 
secresy. 

To his daughter Kate. 

Lenox, Dec. 9, 1845. 

Dearest Kate: 

I did not write to you on Sunday, because I made two 
visits to the furnace to see a poor old skeleton of a Frenchman, 
who can neither speak nor understand English, who has 
recently lost his son and only child, and has been turned out 
of his house for which he paid three hundred dollars in cunent 
money, who is miserably sick and going to die, and who is quite 
curious to find out, if he can, why Isaac Newbury, who sold 
him the house and took the money for it, should now have a 
better title than he who paid for it. This was a case, you per- 
ceive, where a poor old foreigner was entitled to some explan- 
ation as to the peculiar laws and customs of the ** great asylum 
of strangers," and I thought it my duty to take Bess, and 
explain to him that his afflictions were only temporary, for if he 
died, it was hardly worth while to contest his title to an 
earthly tabernacle, and if he got well, we would certainly send 
Isaac Newbury and his afiairs to the devil. I have no idea 
what Bess told him, nor how much he comprehended of what 
she did say. I only know he expressed great satisfaction in her 
visit, and unbounded confidence in my ability and disposition 

to set things to rights President Polk is for all 

Oregon, cost what it may, and the Great West^ which is at 
present the great golden calf of all political worshippers, is 
now, to a man, calculating the profits that will be made by add- 
ing one hundred per cent, to the price of flour and provisions 

80 
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in case war is declared, and their patriots care no more for the 
desolation of the Atlantic coast than a practical slave trader 
does for the horrors of the middle passage. The majority has 
conquered Texas and established slavery to make money ; the 
North has yielded to it for the sake of sharing in the spoils ; 
and now if the majority conquers Oregon for the same pur- 
poses, they must put up with it, though the labors of centuries 
are swept away. The poor slaveholders did not dream when 
they raised the whirlwind, that they could not direct the storm. 
The wind has now taken another tack, and is likely to sweep 
with fury from the North West. The black clouds are fear- 
fully gathering over the Southern States, and I have seen 
to-day an article from the Mobile Register in which an appal- 
ling picture is drawn of the desolation, destruction and misery 
that awaits the South in case the misconduct of the Govern- 
ment should get us into war. It is some consolation to see 
the cry of distress and fear first coming in peals from the con- 
spirators ; but it is awful to think of the doom they will have 
brought upon themselves, if there is not wisdom enough in the 
councils of the nation to put an effectual check upon the pas- 
sions of the people. I have seen the letters of Mr. Appleton 
and Mr. Lawrence to the Anti Texas Committee, and they do 
not satisfy me. How in God's name any Massachusetts man 
can refuse to sign a protest against the annexation of Texas 
with an unalterable slave constitution, at any time or at the 
request of anybody^ I cannot well understand. 

To his wife. 

Boston^ Saturday, Jan, 31, 1846. 
To Elizabeth B. Sedgwick and Elizabeth D. Sedgwick. 
Ladies — you will j^ereeive that I could not address you 
in a more endeai'ing manner without gross hypocrisy. I think 
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it is possible that I raay regain during my visit here, if it is for- 
tanate, the sincere affection which I once felt for you both, and 
which I have been in the habit of expressing without the slight- 
est affectation. But at this present moment, as you will shortly 
perceive, it is impossible for me to distinguish between the 
inconsiderateness of a too devoted affection on your part, and 
the abominable sin which you both perpetrated against me, by 
exacting from me, in the weakest moments of parting, a promise 
" that I would write to you by Saturday's mail." I cannot take 
any other view of the conduct of both of you than that it was 
outrageous to force me away from home, and then exact a prom- 
ise that I would write a letter at a given time, thus converting 
that one thing that should be the free offering of the heart, the 
very inspiration of love, into a constrained act of tyranny. Did 
you not foresee, ladies, that on Friday I should walk my legs off 
slumping in the mud knee deep, that I should get too tired to 
go as I promised to see Huldah Pomeroy, that I should have to 
give some of the hours last night which Heaven has appointed 
oi^and s apart for balmy sleep to social unhappiness, that Patrick 
would be sick and absent, that I should wake up this morning 
at a late hour, that I should have to make my own fire, and 
should only succeed in making it go out, growing colder all the 
time in the process, that I should have to remove three layers of 
shirts before I could find one with the buttons on, strap my 
pantaloons over boots uncleaned and covered with mud, and 
come down unshaved to write this letter before breakfast, and 
then carry it to the United States afterwards. 

I have finished my breakfast, and I think my mind is under- 
going a change ; and I begin already to doubt whether you did 
foresee the multiplied misfortunes that would beset me, and if 
you did, I am convinced you had no realizing sense of the bad 
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time of their happening ; in, short I forgive you, but be forever 
warned never again to ask for a letter, excepting the spirit of 
some absent friend should irresistibly move one to it. 

Now let me tell you that I arrived at the hotel at twenty 
minutes past eight, gave Mr. B. his carpet-bag, and came here, 
where I met Miss Catherine, who arrived a]>out an hour and a 
half before me. For your sake I enquired for Kate's baby, and 
being weary and in no mood to dispute anything, I let the 
whole room-full run on with accounts of her beauty, health, 
strength, goodness and superior intellect, with the silent atten- 
tion of one who is receiving interesting information, and with 
the civil look of pleased credulity which I suppose a well-bred 
man is constrained to assume when his dearest friends are mag- 
nifying small matters, and are only saved from the mortification 
of a humbug by the solemn illusion of parental affection. 

I feel quite incapable of doing justice to this child, and can 

only tell you what I see, that she is fat and hearty, with one 

« tooth nearly as big as that of the mastodon, apt to smile, fond 

of kissing, and apparently knowing as much as the learned pig. 

The people are all well here and apparently happy. 

To me. 

Lenox, June 5, 1846. 
Deabest Kate: 

I should have written you several days ago, for I do not 

know that I ever thought more about you in your absence 

than since you last left us ; but the fkct is, as Doctor Shepard's 

lamp began to go out, I felt quite a desire to help pick up the 

wick and see it bum, and the last being quite a leisure week 

with me, I have given him a good deal of my time. I have 

never seen a person suffer so long and so much, with so 

little interval of ease, and I must say I never saw more 
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manly fortitude or Christian resignation, and as I conld not 
appreciate, and therefore did not attend the Doctoi^s ministra- 
tions when in health, I felt the more bound to avail myself of 
his last teachings. If the five points of Calvinism tend, directly 
and naturally, to such an end as his, I shall get to have great 
&ith in them ; for surely I have hardly ever seen the lessons of 
patience and charity better illustrated than by minister and 
people. He has required for more than five weeks two per- 
sons, able-bodied, to be constantly about him, engaged in 
fatiguing duty, and for nearly two weeks three persons to hold 
him up bodily in the most uneasy positions (with occasional 
intervals of half an hour in twenty-four in bed), and during the 
whole time, so &r as I know, there has been voluntary cheerful 
help enough, and no shirking, and on the part of the Doctor a 
great deal of gratitude, and no impatience or complaint. His 
reason lasted nearly to the last ten minutes, but his snfierings 
ceased only with his breath. His son and daughter have been 
with him all the time. Doctor Robert has hardly left the 
house for three weeks; in short, more could not have been 
done to uphold the Christian religion than to uphold the Doc- 
tor, and it could not have been done with more good will, 
apparently, if the services had been sure of being crowned with 
some great glory. 

Now we shall have a splendid sermon on Friday fi*om Doctor 
T., and the man has been so often with him in his illness that I 
hope it will not be entirely on his character as a divine, I told 
him last night if he would stay with the watchers four or five 
nights and see what they had to do, and how they did it, I 
thought he would have to modify a little his doctrine of total 
depravity. Great arrangements will be made for the funeral ; 
something, I hope, to satisfy Wilson that they are worthy of the 
Chants. I wish you could be here. 
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I went yesterday to see ; there is hardly anybody that 

I pity more, hardly anybody that I know that with so little 
strength and experience has so hard a task. The old lady is 

very helpless, her wants are incessant, and poor ^ for 

aught that I can see, has no prospect before her for years but 
that of living to dry up the juices of youth in a bad air, the 
perpetual washing of dishes without a feast, scrubbing floors 
without a dance, dressing without the expectation of a pleas- 
ure or a smile, and undressing without any very strong hope 
of repose. This is paying pretty dear by so young a thing for 
the pleasure of a good conscience, a sort of thrusting of the 
kingdom of heaven upon one before he has a chance to know 
that this world is not quite enough for an immortal creature ; 
but perhaps, after all, this is rather a dreary, gloomy, unphilo- 
sophical view of the case. 

To me. 

Lenox^ Wednesday^ Feb. 25, 1846. 
My Deab Eate : 

I have had an unwonted excitement since Friday morn- 
ing last, when I heard at Pittsfield the news from the steamer 
Perhaps that excitement and my hopes prevent me from seeing 
the true extent and bearing of Mr. Peel's new measures and 
speeches, but I cannot help looking upon it as intended to be a 
public profession of the principles of the Christian religion, by 
the head of a great nation, and a reconmiendation to adopt 
them in practice for the intercourse of nations. It seems to me 
like the dawn of the millenium, when a party man abjures the 
selfish system which he has all his life time upheld, and recom- 
mended to the world, and made converts to ; when he forsakes 
the class which embraces nearly all the great, rich, and powerful, 
whose sympathy he has enjoyed, "jirhose interests have been 
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confided to his hands, and who have conferred upon him his 
representation and power, and goes for the interests of the poor ; 
in short, when he confesses his errors, and takes up the crose, 
despising the shame. I know it is said that starvation has^ com- 
bined the masses against the aristocracy, and the universal 
clamor against the monopoly has frightened the minister into 
this great change for expediency and for power; but I don't 
sympathize with those who judge him uncharitably, he has done 
right and nobly, and he should have the credit that belongs to a 
man who has acted wisely and conferred great benefits upon 
mankind. If I could will it, guns should be fired, bells rung, 
bonfires made, and Paixhan guns bursted from Maine to Califor- 
nia for a general jubilee, and yet I have hardly seen a person or 
a paragraph, that makes any more of this news, than they 
would of a fancy ball at Windsor Castle, or another baby bom 
to Victoria. I was quite distressed by Bryant's cool mention of 
it, and a little surprised that Veto had not given one burst of 
enthusiasm. Do tell T. to say something about the English 
Reformation. The coming in of the latter day saints from 
the English aristocracy. 

To me. 

Lenox, March, 1846. 

My Dear Sister: 

Now I am upon the subject of 

my will, I wish to ask you if there is any hint you can give me, 
in case I should happen to be first taken away, so that what- 
ever else happens then, I may leave a sweet and pleasant feel- 
ing, where I know all my life long it has been one of my chief- 
est desires to do it. I am quite sorry that you should be 
troubled about my health. It is remarkably good. Do not 
make yourself uneasy upon this score. 
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I do not think either of us can be sufficiently thankful for 
extraordinary, unwonted, uninterrupted affection and confidence 
for so many years, without leaving the future trustingly and 
cheerfully to the disposal of Divine Providence. I could wish 
for your sake, not for my own, to survive you, but do not let 
us talk about these matters ; it is sufficient for us both to know 
that we shall have loved till decUhy and that we hope to live 
and love forever. 

I am getting rich now, and I think I shall grow miserly. 
Perhaps it b a kind dispensation of Providence, that boys in 
college save their parents the curse of laying up treasure for 
moths. Willie may guard my memory in this respect. I don't 
know what would become of me if one of my children should 
turn out worthless. I can never be prepared for, or reconciled 
to such a calamity. Hitherto I have enjoyed much from them, 
and suffered comparatively little. 

I am quite delighted to hear that you have so much to do 
with the prison folks. I wish you would give me a clearer idea 
of what it is. 

I suppose you have seen Mrs. Childe's account of the prison- 
ers sent from Sing-Sing to work in the mine at the West. They 
all wanted to go, though told that they must work harder in 
the mine than at Sing-Sing, and must work in chains, I 
think there were one hundred and forty odd. One degree of 
liberty was given them after another, till the chains were taken 
off the whole, and they slept in a shanty, guarded by four men. 
Three or four proposed to kill the keepers, all the rest resisted 
and were true. It is a nice story. My little boy Leonard con- 
tinues to behave well and improve. He read me yesterday the 
Sermon on the Mount. 

There is a poor little devil about ten years old in jail, sent 
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for Stealing a penknife^ for ninety days. He has almost cried 
his eyes out, and says he must go out, or he shall die. I think 
I shall discharge him at the end of thirty days, and then look 
up the law for it 

Lenox^ March 29, 1846. 
Dearest Belle : 

I have been very much pleased with your letters, and 
flattered with the number of them, considering your reluctance 

to writing, and as Mr. would say the consequent " vertu " 

of the act, and so much I should have said to express my thanks 
before, but in my leisure time I have been so much taken up 
with four pictorials that Sumner sent me, (by the way he ought 
to edit an American Punchy he is so funny), that I really was 
not able to transcribe the only meritorious thing that, after a 
careful perusal, I found therein. I will tell it now, as your 
mother and Lizzie have gone to bed and I have been somnam- 
bulistic at Mrs. Allen's. It was a story of an old English woman 
of the Wolstoncraft order, but without her standing or genius, 
and who consequently could not perceive the merit of the 
irregular life she had been leading. Somehow or other, an 
illegitimate pauper excites neither the imagination nor enthu- 
siasm of the parent, nor the sympathy of mankind^ and this old 
woman, finding her day greater than her strength, went to the 
parish for consolation, and with this most embarrassing ques- 
tion, **What shall I do?" "Keep the commandments." 
"How many be there?" "Ten." "I have nothing but these 
hands," said she, " and I can't do it and I wonH — the priest 
ought to keep 'em." She was right, poor soul. The priest was 
a wretch. I have not the least doubt that with a good fat 
living he never kept more than five himself and he had no 
business to break her back by dumping ten at a time on her. 

81 
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To Mi's. Jane Sedgwick in New York. 

LeTiox^ March 31, 1846. 

. If I could edit a Berkshire 

Punch and find some one who has art and fancy enough to illus- 
trate it, I should be greatly tempted to hit off some of the fol- 
lies which make up life, and sometimes quite a commotion in our 
little village communities. But you will not care to hear, un- 
less some one with the art of Punch should tell you, how near 
the little Episcopal church in Stockbridge came to being blown 
up, and why it is at this moment that there is one stone left 
standing on another, uor how it has been permitted that the 
Lord's heritage in Lee, committed to the keeping of Sheldon's 
son-in-law, after being watched over and prayed for by that 
eminent saint. Dr. Hyde, who for fifty years seldom smiled, and 
was never known to laugh outright, is utterly swept away. 
Yes, Jeanie, the Lee candlestick is gone, quite gone out of its 
place, and Lee, in spite of its chair, and paper, and carriage fitc- 
tories, is worse off than Sardis or Thyatira. The Bond that 
held it together for years is broken; the doctor of divinity has 
had to give way to a doctor of medicine ; but this is right. 
The Lord will bring good out of evil. Bond was audacious; 
he despised the command to be wise as a serpent, and presumed 
to admit Dr. G. into the church without the consent of Dr. W. 
You may depend upon it, this is the beginning of the thousand 
years when the devil is to be let loose. He first swung his tail 
round last May at Baltimore,^ and ever since there has been a 
terrible confiision of ideas, and people don't know what to 
think, what to believe, nor what to do. Even the saints in 
Lenox are wandering about like sheep without a shepherd, and 
without the help of the sinners, there is no prospect of their 
ever being folded again, for they are like so many rams butting 

' At the Baltimore Convention. 
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their heads together. Even Ward, Wilson and I, the great 
eonserratiyes of social order, talk of subverting Mr. Curtis's 
livery because he has turned up William Bates, our fiivorite. 
Post, our neighbor, is going to blow up the Lenox academy, the 
great seat of science in Berkshire County, because his boy froze 
his ears last winter. The same confusion reigns in families as in 
public affiiirs, and old mother P., who married a man for the fun 
of being a second wife and a stepmother, is walking the streets 
like a skeleton, entering all our houses and trying to hunt up 
compassion because she is turned out of a good two story brick 
house, and her husband's children swear that she shall have no 
peace in his. Yes, dear Jeanie, there is great disorder in our 
communities ; the walls of Zion are breaking down. 



To Gk)vemor Swain of New Bedford, after reading an unpub- 
lished memoir of his son Robert, who had recently died. 

Lemx, May 10, 1864. 
My Dear Mr. Swain: 

The memoir which you were so kind as to send, only 
reached me just before I left home, and I have had no oppor- 
tunity to read it till to-day. I thank you for it most sincerely. 
It has brought tears into my eyes more than once, and that is 
a luxury I seldom have. I cannot perceive any exaggeration in 
your estimate of your son's character, and this seems to me very 
wonderful, considering the time and the circumstances under 
which your part of it was written. His character seems to me 
very extraordinary, for the peculiar misfortune of his early life, 
and his very fortunate condition, though not perhaps altogether 
adverse to his manliness and strength, were peculiarly unfavor- 
able (if our judgments are to be guided by the common expe- 
rience of life) to that delicacy, modesty, sweetness and mag- 
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nanimity which were his crowning beauties. Judging from the 
whole tone and tenor of his journal and letters, which seem to 
me to be free from affectation of every sort, and from the delu- 
sions which are so common to young persons, I should think 
that the letter to his physician in New Bedford was the key to 
his character. That remarkable and exquisite production could 
be called, I think, without fancy, a heavenly messenger, for 
though it conveyed to you and to his mother tidings of an 
inevitable sorrow, and the greatest that could await either of 
you in this world, it revealed a spirit made perfect through suf- 
fering, whose mission here was fulfilled, and which was fit for 
happiness in a higher sphere of existence. What a misfortune 
it is that we cannot always realize, as we do sometimes realize, 
how utterly insignificant is the period of earthly probation to 
those who have accomplished the objects of life, and how much 
greater a misfortune it is to those who, like you and myself, 
have suffered the greatest possible bereavement, that we cannot 
always preserve that clear vision of a loving child departing in 
peace and hope and joy at the moment of its most conscious 
and intense affection, and thereby giving us what we can get 
in no other way so well, if we can get it in any other way at 
all, a most comfortable hope of our own immortality, of a 
reunion with those we have truly loved. Afiiictions like yours 
and mine, are often spoken of as judgments. For one, I do not 
so consider them, and I am sure you do not, and I do not see 
how they can be considered so by anybody who really believes 
in nnother life, or who has had his mind in any degree opened 
to the difference between this and another, by a separation from 
one whose affections did in truth constitute his highest happi- 
ness. It is my fervent desire and prayer, my dear friend, that 
we may live worthy of these dear children, whom God in BLis 
£ood and holy providence has made our ancestors. 
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To William Minot, Jr. 

Lenoz^ May 24, 1846. 

I postponed writing with the 

intention of giving you a statement of my own affairs ; what- 
ever good reason I had to ^ve why the laying up of property 
has never been in my line ; and my principles, so far as I have 
had any principles, in regai'd to the present and future disposi- 
tion of it When my father died, I believe it 

was his intention, as I had remained with him, to give me a 
larger share of his property than the rest of the boys, and he 
accordingly gave me what he set a very high estimate upon, his 

house and lands in Stockbridge, and his library 

My brothers were residuary legatees, and I believe their shares 
exceeded mine in amount and were productive. However, I 
have never known or inquired what it was, having made up my 
mind that no question of property, as far as I was concerned, 
should ever weaken the bond which united us ; and it never 
has, thank Gk)d. I have always had enough ; but you perceive 
that bein&r left with a large establishment to be kept up, and 
that during my minority, and with no income but from land, my 
expenses must immediately and constantly have gone far be- 
yond my means. I thought it much more meritorious to borrow 
money than to shut up my house or essentially alter the course 
of living to which I had been accustomed in my Other's house, 
and consequently I got a good deal in debt before I had the 
least conception what a sublime doctrine it is to owe no man 

anything I have always thought it a dishonor 

to a man not to preserve for hb children whatever inheritance 
he received, unless hb circumstances were very peculiar, and 
therefore I think I have not done my duty with what I re- 
ceived, but I want the benefit of my early condition (in some 
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respects peculiar) ; not to save me from the r^proacJiea of my 
children — I do not fear that calamity — but to secure, as far as 
justice will allow it, their charitable judgment. 

To me. 

Lake Huron^ May 28, 1846. 

My Deab Kate: 

You have made a blunder that you never came over 
these beautiful lakes, and I have made a greater blunder in con- 
senting to come here for the first time without you. However 
I shall endeavor to repair that, by coming here next summer 
with you, if we live so long. Here, as everywhere I go, your 
name is my passport to attention and respect, and besides the 
invisible bond which in all situations is so strengthening to the 
inner man, I have great vicarious advantages, which are not to 
be despised. Theodore i is very kind, very pleasant, and so fe-r 
as I can judge, as unselfish a travelling companion as a man 
could meet with or desire, and moreover, he has an extraordi- 
nary consideration and delicacy that must make his manners 
as charming to strangers, as they are grateful and delightful to 
me. I wish you were with us and particularly with him. It is 
really delightful to be with him where he is free from all sorts 
of constraint and care, and can give free play to his social, 
afTectionate qualities. What a misfortune it is, that a man 
should be so immersed in business that very few of his best 
friends can adequately know or appreciate him ; but I had no 
purpose to write a letter about him — that topic will keep till 
I come home. 

I His nephew Theodore Sedgwick. 
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To his wife. 

Lake Michigan^ June 6, 1846. 
I bought an exceeding pretty Indian box for Bessie when 
I stopped at Mackinaw, and carried it in my hand all the way 
across the prairies to Joe's, and from there to Barrington half 
way to Chicago, and left it at the nastiest tavern in Illinois ! at 
the only place I have seen where I could not eat. The bread 
consisted of flapjacks' and hot cakes, and there was no way of 
eating the eggs but with Glerman silver spoons of which noth- 
ing remained but the nasty yellow corrosive brass, in addition 
to which the black mud of Dlinois was an inch deep on the floor. 
The rain drove in at the door where the landlord was smoking 
a pipCy and two of our fellow travellers were an Irish bog- 
trotter and his bare-legged sister just from Ireland, who had 
walked through the mud from Chicago knee deep. This crea- 
ture, who was more animal and less human than any two legged 
thing I ever saw, seized two eggs from the bowl, which I pre- 
sume she took for turnips or potatoes, for she instantly dropped 
them back again, and is probably one of those vestiges of crea- 
tion which, having all the feelings of humanity but the illumin- 
ated part, suggested the theory of progressive orders contained 
in that work. Theodore, whose philosophy and good nature have 
never left him, ate like a campaigner, and sitting between me 
and this she-bear, seemed to enjoy his dinner, flap-jacks, brass 
spoons and all. 

I began this letter with the warmest affection for you and 
very amiable feelings towards all my family, but the boat has 
somehow acquired a peculiar motion, which gives salt or fresh 
water at sea the properties of saltpetre on land, and that, you 
know, utterly destroys the affections. I am now watching the 
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process on my own mind, as the man did his sensations under 
the influence of charcoal. There is nothing here by which I 
can exactly test the state of my feelings towards my family, but 
my mind is yet right as I know, for behind me is a man 
stretched on a long chair directly in front of my state-room, and 
I have been twice into the state-room in four minutes for no 
other purpose of moment, but to kick off his legs each time I 
stepped over the settee. I kicked him so hard the last time 
that to my regret he has moved and barricaded Theodore's 
door. T. is stretched in his berth and did not come out to din- 
ner. It has so happened that in going up and coming down, 
the fine Mackinaw trout were offered me when I would as soon 
have had salt junk. K I had continued writing after breakfast, 
instead of waiting till now to conclude my letter, I sl'ould have 
sent my love to each by name, including " Sam and Annie,'' 
but I can only do it now in a general way, for any hypocrisy 
b quite out of place in a big steamboat on the Westera waters. 
If I do not add any more, I pray you to believe that I wds^ and 
to hope that I ahaU be^ the loving father of my children and 
your loving husband. I shall add nothing but that I have a 
&int hope that I shall soon recover the wonted and sincere 
affection with which I have till now subscribed myself 

Your devoted 

C. S. 

To me. 

Xcnoa;, Feb. 22, 1847. 

There has been here, last week, a conference of the churches 
and a week full of meetings in Lenox. The whole tendency, 
as I think, of the sermons and prayers yesterday, was to 
inspire y^ar, not, faith, 

To-uight we are to have our Irish meeting, and it is possible 
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it may dispel some of the clouds. I thought the other day I 
would test the merit of " the one idea of Revival" system, and 

I stopped in at 's, just before a meeting was to be 

gathered, and told him I wanted to consult him about an Irish 
subscription. He said he was " penniless." " Never mind," said 
I, ** we want a meeting, and as there will be great numbers from 
all parts of the town, perhaps it would be well to give notice 
to-night." lie said " that would not do. People's minds were 
now too much engaged." "Great God!" I exclaimed, etc., etc., 
etc., and we parted, thinking me probably a profane, un- 
godly wretch, beyond the reach of prayer, and I thinking of him 
that he had fasted and prayed till his bowels of compassion were 
all gone, not so good as cat-gut, not fit for fiddle strings. It is 
a delicate business, this professing godliness. It requires an 
honest conscience, and a generous faith — for the most part the 
church is a clumsy contrivance to separate one portion of 
sinners from another, without benefit to either class ; the one is 
taught to hate fiiith, and the other to decry charity, and both 
lose their good sense and humility. 

ApHl 16, 1847. 
Dearest Belle : 

I have just got your letter. A large pile of my father's 
and mother's lettei*s which I have recently discovered at Stook- 
bridge, make me look upon these things just now as treasures ' 
that increase immensely in value by lapse of time ; and if I 
thought that my letters, now or hereafter, could give a tenth 
part of a tithe of the pleasure to my children that I have now 
in reading those of my parents, I certainly should not look 

upon them in the poor light that I do Last night 

the Wards were here in great spirits ; the Parson also. I read 

82 
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Cicero on friendship, parts of which are wonderful for those 
times. In the darkest ages, there have been Gk>d's witnesses, 
men on whom the light of immortality was shed. 

To his danghter Kate. 

Lenox, May 10, 1847. 

There is philosophy, I suppose, 

in the whole of life, in its pains and pleasures, and whilst you 
have been too constantly and happily engaged to be jealous of 
any negligent friend, or envious of any superior condition, I 
have been so absorbed in contrivances to carry off the waste 
water from my house, that I have become supremely indifferent 
to the conduct and opinions of the whole world, and even to 
the calamities of nations ; the Irish, for instance. My drain is 
stopped; I have opened it; there stands the stagnant pool of 
soap suds. Daily, for three days, I have stood over it, looked 
towards the house, contemplated the destiny of barrels of soap 
suds to be dashed into it daily, and curl papers enough to dam 
the Merrimac, and I turn to George Sabine ^ for relief. He 
cannot consent to have a drain carried through his garden. I 
go to George Walker, ^ he sends me to the Judge ; the Judge is 
afraid I I go to bed in the pious hope of that joy that cometh 
in the morning, and when I wake, I wonder at that luxurious 
idleness of mankind which is amused by traditions of Lola 
Montes, the Pope of Rome, the Mexican war, and death by 
starvation. I have come to the conclusion that there is but one 
misery in life, and that is not knoujing tohcU to do; and as for 
the proverbs of Solomon accounted wise, I think them the 
silliest things on earth. The most accepted of all, is that about 
a multitude of counsellors, a theory which Jews and Christians 

' His opposite neighbors. 
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ought to have known better than to swallow because Solomon 
was a great man, just as our people have swallowed the 
American system from Henry Clay. Whereas every ex- 
perienced person knows that the farther he goes for advice, the 
more lie is puzzled, and the consequence generally is, that he 
either becomes imbecile from confrision, or, if he most have 
relief in action, it is from adopting the poorest opinion he gets. 
But I will turn from this disagreeable subject to congratulate 
you, (that I have the heart to do any such thing is an agreeable 
surprise to me,) upon the successful issue of your affairs.^ 
Everything I hear of them, and of you and William as con- 
nected therewith, is pleasant, even to the one stair that the 
carpet was too short to cover. 

William has grown in grace^ or circumstances have more to 
do with the happiness of the best of us than we are willing to 
acknowledge. That he should be indifferent to the appearance 
of a naked stair, seems saint-like, since I am assured it does not 
come from exhaustion. I mean in the first days of my pros- 
perity to get a silver plate for that stair, with a suitable inscrip- 
tion and device ; something worthy of a man of extraordinary 
taste, looking up the stairway through the skylight, serenely at 
the stars. I^ when you come here, I have accomplished my 
drain, which I intend to do if I make an aqueduct as big and as 
long as that from Long Pond, I shall expect to sit with you 
under the shade of Cook's maples, and contemplate that lofty 
garret where poor -^ ^ was obliged to be stowed away flat- 
wise, but where in the days of his refoim he can walk erect 
like a man, and look with delight on the two new chimneys to 
which, I flatter myself you have nothing to be compared in 
beauty. I judge of this only from the time the masons have 

1 His daughter was then just established in her newly built house at Woodboume. 
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occupied about them. I do not know the style, and nobody has 
made a remark upon them or probably seen them. In the 
course of a week, if I get time and recover my spirits, I sKall 
hire a few waiting witnesses at a loW rate, to sit on the ground 
and look at the chimneys. I think this will attract public 
attention to them, and perhaps induce Mrs. Cleveland and Mary 
Dwight to come up and look at them before Mrs. Cleveland 
builds at Pine Bank. I should be glad if she would do this. 

I like to think of your little group and your family tea parties 
in your new home, and little Posy careenng about there with a 
will strong enough for the owner. This is a pleasure great 
enough now for you young people, and more to be enjoyed, as 
you turn your thoughts occasionally to the seniors of your 
family, and contemplate their greater joy in waiting to welcome 
their long absent, much tried, well behaved, accomplished and 
most woi-thily loved son,^ as he returns to them laden with 
knowledge of all sorts, character more than could be asked for, 
and regrets only from those who have parted from him. I 
cannot express what I feel of sympathy with Mr. and Mrs. 
Minot on this occasion. It is worthy of Providence to shower 
down upon them in this form before they die, the kind of 

happiness they value most, in such full measure I 

am glad that your mother is out of this nasty turmoil of the 
house. Give her my love ; if I get out of the drain, I .will 
write to her. 



1 Dr. Francis Minot, just about to return from Europe, where he had been three 
years studying medicine. 
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To me. 

Lenox, May 19, 1847. 

Dear Kate : 

I have a serious discomfort in 

regard to the Irish people who were to come, from the fear 
that they have been imposed upon, and delayed to make room 
for others whose passages were not paid beforehand. I hear 
nothing from any of them, and the distress of their friends 
here is very great. I sent their passage certificates February 
Ist, and they should have been here a month ago. 

For the last twenty-five years of my brother's life, the Irish 
have been flooding our countiy. He saw that their ignorance 
exposed them to the cupidity of our people, their prevailing 
vice. He befriended them in every way, saved them from 
unfair advantages, helped them with advice and instruction, 
made out their papers for naturalization without charge, re- 
mitted their generous returns to their friends, and taught them 
how, at the least expense, to bring their relatives after them. 
Their fervid hearts were grateftil for these services, and more 
than one effused their sentiment by saying, "If Mr. Sedgwick 
will be governor, it's we that will make him that same." On 
one occasion, when he appeared at the door of the Catholic 
church in Pittsfield, to be present at the marriage of one of his 
8er\'ants, the priest called out to the packed and pressing con- 
gregation, " Make way there, will ye ! niake way for Mr. Sedg- 
wick and his daughter ! " then proceeded in the unstinted 
phrases of his people to set forth my brother's virtues, and 
their obligations to him, while the bridal party waited ! 

And when the last respect was to be paid to all that was mor- 
tal of my brother, a large body of these people prayed that 
they might have the privilege of bearing him on their shoulders 
six miles to our burial place. 

But it was not to the Irish stranger alone that he extended 
the ofiices of brotherhood ; the wants of Italians, Poles, Ger- 
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mans, Hungarians, were met as if those wants were cl^ms on 
an honest man, glad to pay his debts. The following is an 
extract from a letter to T. C. H. Smith, accompanying a Magyar 
whom he sent to Mr. S.'s protection. 

I was troubled at the idea of throwing Sabo on your hands. 
It seemed a little like a trick, for which one could not be 
reproached, to avoid one's own troubles and throw a burden 
upon a friend. Of all the Hungarians, Sabo has impressed me 
most favorably. I feel very confident that he is a nice fellow, 
not one of those human machines, like an old carriage, to which 
one must give a moment's thought to determine whether it 
shall be put in gear and on the track, or whether it shall be 
thrown off as unprofitable ; but rather a human being out of 
place, away from home, with thoughts and affections and a 
soul in him. I can't help hoping that his faculties will come 
into cheerftd play somewhere, and that you will not find this 
one of those giitting self-sacrifices that fill a man's mouth full 
of gravel and hurt his swallow ; but more like the bread cast 
upon the waters, which comes back after many days, such a 
light, well-baked loaf as to be quite palatable and of ready 
digestion, and that turns into chyle, and throws a light over the 
face quite indescribable — in short, something that makes a man 
feel good, and feeling good, contented to say nothing. 

To his daughter Kate. 

Lenox^ July 4, 1847. 

I have thought many times since 

I left you of the great pleasure of my visit to you, so novel 
in some of its circumstances, and if I had not been very busy I 
should have told you without waiting for your letter, that 
while I was with you I had but one regret, and that was the 
necessity of coming back so soon. 
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If I were capable of it, nothing would please me better than 
a metaphysical analysis of my feelings on that occasion, for I 
am really quite curious to know what it was that produced for 
so long a period as ten days, that extraordinary quietness and 
contentment of my mind, that sweet peace and tranquillity that 
required no new element to perfect it, and which was not for 
one moment disturbed by any spirit of criticism, any secret 
feeling that all was not right, or any, the slightest, y<?ar of 

change Seriously, dear Kate, I did enjoy my 

visit to you, your happiness and William's ; and there was one 
thing of which I did not speak, which enters deeply into my 
heart. It was your established Simday «ervice. This is begin- 
ning right in the most important of all matters. It is a good, 
(religious observance of some sort in a family, I mean), that 
children are entitled to from their parents, and can get in no 
other way ; which they should become familiar with early, and 
remember from their infancy as they grow up* To my mind it 
is one of the most melancholy things on earth that cant, for- 
mality and superstition should ever have been introduced into 
the simple, natural, affectionate, family worship of parents and 
children. It has done much to make it an austere and useless 
service, and has no doubt often prevented it altogether, for there 
is nothing perhaps which an honest, affectionate, young heart 
more shrinks from than the mockery of forms in such matters. 
.... Give to my little darling Posy a dozen kisses — a 
thousand, if you can make the little brainless thing comprehend 
a tithe of the meaning of one of them. 
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To William Minot, Jr^ after the birth of his daughter Alice. 

Lenox^ July 20, 1847. 
I don't know which to admire 

most in your last letter, respecting the name of the deodand, 

• 

your experience of human nature, or that remarkable use of 
language which enables you almost in one sentence most del- 
icately to consult our tastes, and at the same time most pru- 
dently to preserve yeur own 'fancy in any event. It is certainly 
a sleight of mind by which one magnanimously throws himself 
into the minds of :his fiiends, and guards his reserved rights as 
independently as if he had none. There was some tact, too, in 
addressing that last letter to me, for- perhaps you know I am 
the only person in the whole connection whose conscience 
would not compel him to thrust two or three names upon you, 
with the most absurd expectation that one of them must be 
inevitably chosen. There are only two or three points of met- 
aphysical morality that I profess to understand, two or three 
points of virtue in which I am sure to commend myself to 
universal esteem as a person of sound judgment; one is not to 
give even a hint or suggestion where my advice is not asked 
point blank, and another is to discover that the action or 
decision of a fnend, the moment it becomes iiTevocable, is the 
precise thing that I particularly desired. I shall therefore not 
communicate to you the serious discussions that have been had 
at Lenox or Stockbridge, in regard to the proper name of the 
new comer, or give you any clue to the difference of opinion 
upon the subject that for a time created considerable social 
agitation in our family circle. Nor shall I mention the two 
names, one of which everybody was quite certain the young 
ludy should have ; and in return for this most friendly absti- 
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nence, I shall expect you to give me the earliest information of 
the name you shall have decided upon. When it cools off a 
little, I shall write to Kate. In the meantime, tell her that the 
only reason why we do not fret ourselves into a fever in this 
hot weather is that our suffering is mitigated by your accounts 

of her. Three days, Robert and Mary and I, 

Willie, and two of Bob's children, spent in Canaan, Salisbury 
and Mt. Washington, and for three days we escaped the 
embraces of friends and the intrusion of strangers, a circum- 
stance that, without any disparagement to the social affections 
or a liberal curiosity, might well give a zest at this season to 
the pleasure of that unparallelled drive, to persons who can't go 
ten rods without running butt against Wilson's comer. . . . 
Yesterday morning we went down, Robert and I, to breakfast 
at Uncle Robert's \ but Stockbridge is now getting too pop- 
ulous ; civilities are to be paid there at different houses, and 
unless a man can get courage enough to adopt the Mexican 
costume, a broad brimmed hat and a pair of spurs, and sit in 
his ideas under the shade of his own maples, it is impossible to 
be cool or tranquil. 

To me. 

Aiigvst^ 1847. 
Mt Deah Sisteb. 

I went yesterday to dine with 

Robert, at Susan's, and Bessy brought me your letter and Wil- 
liam's note. I excused you for not writing during the hot 
weather, and the more readily because I had not the energy to 
write myself. The last week has been very hot, and for a fort- 
night there has been very little rain, just enough, however, to 

> Mr. Watts. 
88 
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keep the vegetation from suffering. The season op the whole 
has been as nearly perfect as I can conceive o£ 

I have had Goodrich examining the premises on the wing 
side to see what could be done for your comfort there. It 
would give me unspeakable comfort if you could get a room at 
my house, that you should prefer to any other on earth ; since 
however, we have both visited Woodboume, I can hardly hope 
for anything so good in this world, unless Providence should 
see fit to bum up my house and give me another. Old as I am, 
and short as the remnant of my life may be, my last days would 
certainly be among my best, if I could provide you the snug- 
gest and sweetest apartment that ever was inhabited, one where 
every breeze from the southwest should fan you with delicious 
ether, and where you could neither hear nor feel the northern 
blast ; where the light should be tempered to weak eyes, and 
refresh and strengthen them with perpetual beauty. 

Your account of Kate is charming. I wish I could see her 
now, and so I wish always. You must know that though I 
frilly approve of the ether experiment, I have some misgivings 
about the final results. I do not feel quite sure that if a mother 
is made to foi'get when a child is bom, she won't as a natural 
consequence forget the child afterwards, and no more look after 
it, if it happens to drop into a well, than she would for a thim- 
ble that should drop in. If the Bible is an inspired book, it 
seems to me very clear that the Lord never expected that a 
woman in travail would take that particular time to go to sleep, 
and in fact it seems to me to stand to reason that if a woman 
don't know what she is about then, but actually falls asleep in 
the very worst of it, that the baby might have a terrible belly- 
ache or even the croup without disturbing her nap. I suppose 
it will take about twenty years to find out whether the free use 
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of ether is perfectly compatible with natural affection, or 
whether it is worth while to try to thwart the divine contriv- 
ance for bodily pain. 

It is well, perhaps, that the experiment should begin and be 
perfected in the very centre of the highest civilization, where 
the divinity of Theodore Parker will undoubtedly get fiur 
above the doctrines of revealed religion, where Long Pond and 
the railroads all come together. Boston is a great place — next 
to Woodboume, undoubtedly the first I 

I hear that Shaw has returned. I have been expecting to 
see a plan for building a cathedral to cover the Common, a 
place where Pope Pius will finally reign, by which time I 
suppose that little New Zealander Posy will repent of her 
cannibal habits, do penance, and receive absolution over the 
remains of those she has eaten. 

The world is wide awake ; the excitement is not confined to 
the new towns springing up near Boston, nor to those that are 
to spring up on Connecticut River, to the libraries and observ- 
atories of Abbot Lawrence, nor to the house of Capt. Lincoln, 
or the affecting letter of Capt. Lincoln's father ; but even here 
the population is spreading ; great men like Bleecker, and great 

women like Mrs. are constantly thronging. It is even 

rumored that the late minbter to Holland, in the prime of life, 
may plant a country residence on the banks of the beautiful 
Housatonic. 

I have not attempted to give you an account of the strangers 
that visit us, for the scene is so constantly shifting, and the 
horizon of our intellectual sphere is so constantly extending, 
that the completest picture of our life to-day, would be by the 
time it reached you, only a fragmentary tradition. Indeed, I 
doubt if any where one can have a better coup cPoeU of the 
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grand draraa than here. The whole is within a stone's throw 
of us. On the hill at IngalFs dwell F. and S., the last a 
German scholar, patriot, and exile, devoted to learning, liberty, 
and the church — at Cook's the Watsons — at Hotchkin's the 

8, at Hewett's some people whose name and lineage, 

thank heaven, I do no^know — at Wilson's people of all nations, 

kindred, and degree ; and, last of all, that d d Lord of " the 

middle ages" — and then from Curtis's and Holden's and 
Quincy's come reeking every hot day, G^erman professors and 
musicians, and that little spiked, sputtering Fabre, more fright- 
ful than a Mexican lama. Here, in Lenox, is tragedy, comedy, 
tragicomedy, with occasionally pretty little love passages by 
E. S., and a beautiful episode by S. F. Just east of us is Mrs. 
Haggerty, bright and shining all the time. Below us we can 
learn in a moment a perfect system of prison discipline, from 
Louis Dwight. 

Mr. Field defines the limits of constitutional power, so that 
every man who has a map of the Illinois River can tell where 
Congress can take out a snag, and where they can't — and from 
him, for pastime, we pass through the fields of theology where 
there is, perhaps, not much to be gleaned, and go to the foun- 
tain of philosophy, the enlightened Bleecker, whose information 
is extensive, accurate, free from prejudice, whose philosophy is 
unbounded and no joke. 

By the way, the other day at the dinner table he took out 
his pocketbook, and from it a gay-colored and embossed card^ 
which he seemed to be studying, " What is dat," said his little 
wife. " A ticket to the cemetery," he answered, in a manner 
less playful than usual ; whereupon it was difficult for those per- 
sons not always disposed to solemn awe, to keep their counte- 
nances from doing violence to so solemn a scene. 
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Kate, you ought to be here now. Tou would get your mind 
enlightened, at any rate refreshed, by that most natural, simple, 
frank and cordial of all persons, Mrs. Haggerty. 

To William Minot, Jr. 

Oct, 23, 1847. 

I think aunt Jane, since HaPs 

arrival, has entered upon her future state. I should have no 
doubt of it if there did not seem to me to be still a slightly 
gravitating tendency in her heavenly body. Her face is, as it 
were, the face of an angel, quite too serene for an earthly 
paradise. 

Give my love to my wife and my three children. I never 
felt such a reward of disinterested affection in parting with them 
before, boarding them all out without the trouble of moving or 
the fear of a bill. I kiss Posy. It is said nothing exists with- 
out a name, therefore I suppose you have no other child, noth- 
ing but a romance in real life which I have never seen. 

To his wife. 

Lenox, Oct 29, 1847. 
Mt Dbab Iazztr : 

I understand they bring the common report that pro- 
visions in Ireland are abundant and cheap. I am so sick of this 
graceless exclamation from a parcel of wretches who have not a 
cent to bring with them, and who use up the blood and sinews 
of their children to get here, in order to keep from starving, 
that I cannot help wishing, in my nervous moods, that the 
Irish nation, island and all, were submerged in the sea. My 
views of the plan of Providence respecting them, are some- 
times more enlarged than this, and my indignation against the 
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Irish sinks into a general contempt for the meanness of human 

nature 

I spent a portion of the last Sunday in company with St. 
Paul. I think that one such person in a century would keep a 
continent from shiking. The sight of such a man, and the 
faintest conception of what was in him, would make the faces 
of those who had souls shine with a noble purpose, like the 
stars of the firmament ; so that all beholding them should know 
that they were men created in the image of God, and the rest, 
the monkeys without ' tails and the herds of swine, should be 
driven into the sea. 

I must tell you, Lizzie, an anecdote that I heard, I think from 
Mr. Peabody, about a Millerite who had a second wife, and 
prepared to ascend before the world came to an end. His wife 
was putting on her ascension robes to accompany him, when he 
turned and exclaimed to her, that he wished to ascend with his 
Jirst toife. The feeling instantly came into my mind that I 
certainly belonged to the latter day saints, for if I am ever 
married again, my wish and determination is finally to ascend 
with you. 

To me. 

Nov., 1847. 
Dbab Katb: 

I have not been to Stockbridge, partly because I have 
been too busy, but chiefly because' it is so long and tedious a 
journey. I begin to feel, like old Jefferson, a desire to burrow 
through the winter. I am rejoiced you talk of coming back-^ 
the sooner the better, always, when you have enough of being 
awayl I suppose you have observed that I never say a word 
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to prevent your going anywhere at any time, and I hope you 
know the reason as well as the fact. I hate monopolies. The 
worst monopoly is that of love and friendship. It interferes 
with the claims of others better than we, and it prevents 
freedom, the greatest boon. In regard to you, who are drawn 
many ways, desired by all nearly always — whose heart 
embraces so many, and where there is often difficulty of choice 
and toeakness of vnlly I consider it to be particularly wrong 
to throw a straw in the way of your free choice. I am, I 
trust, in some measure thankful for the time that is allotted to 
Lenox — for your affection, that which took up the care that 
my &ther and mother laid down, and has kept it faithfully and 
without wavering to this day. I have secret thoughts which, if 
yon please, you may trust for all the time that God, in his 
goodness, gives us together. 

To his daughter, after the death of her eldest child at the 
age of three years. 

Lenox, Nov. 28, 1847. 
My Dear Kate and My Dear William : 

For some time after I heard of the loss of our darling 
the one thought that she was gone, stood alone in my mind, 
and I could not think of one of you or one of us, without a 
deeper and deeper melancholy, for surely, if the event had been 
left to our poor wisdom, there is hardly a sacrifice that you, or 
any of us, would not have deemed far easier and better. For 
some time my wife and my sister could not be comforted, 
especially my poor sister, and I could not recover from the nar- 
row and bitter view of our common affliction. But floods of 
tears will not drown or wash away a real sorrow. When the 
whole head is sick, and the whole heart &int, there is but one 
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helper ; I bowed myself in submission to the Father of Spirits, 
and with ray whole soul implored him to give us his blessing ; 
to commune with our hearts, that the greatest of his teachings 
might not be lost upon us ; that the wonderful love he had 
kindled in our heaits for this beautiful child might not be 
buried with it in the grave, that it might follow her angel 
spirit to the heaven it has entered, in reverent submission to his 
will, and with perfect faith in his wisdom and goodness ; that 
he would take away from our hearts the veil of sadness which 
clouded our vision, that thb little child might still dwell with 
us as a messenger of love from heaven, lifting our hearts above 
all low desires and filling them with a larger, worthier, more 
loving life. A night or two after I had offered this prayer, I 
saw the form of this dear child. She was lying on a couch be- 
side me ; she suddenly started, rested on her elbow, turned her 
countenance upon me ; not a feature nor a line of her form was 
changed, but her face was radiant with love and joy and 
beauty. I started instantly from sleep, but the vision was gone. 
She had turned to behold the face of her Father in heaven ; 
she is now like him, for she " sees him as he is." For one such 
vision as this of Charlie, I would joyfully give my life. I have 
never experienced in my own nature, in any one exercise of its 
generous and pure emotions, anything that approached to the 
purity and generosity which seemed to me to constitute the 
chief elements of his character ; and yet in the ftillness of life and 
strength the power of his happiness was taken away, and 
though I believe that the sufferings of his life are not worthy to 
be compared to the glory which has been revealed to him, I 
was so shocked by the circumstances of hb life and death, that 
no power of reason or faith could ever, or can now, overcome the 
painful associations connected with both, when I think of him. 
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. . . From this misery, and all its injurious consequences, you 
will both be spared. Ton do now, and you will always more 
and more, look upon the brief life of your little Posy as an 
infinite blessing, compared with which mere length of years 
is absolutely nothing. But, dear William and Kate, I have 
said nothing to you of that which was beyond all my fondest 
hopes, and has filled my heart with the devoutest and pro- 
foundest gratitude, the proof that all your letters seem to me to 
afiford, that your hearts are right in God's sight, that they were 
turned reverently and grateftilly to him from the first hours of 
bereavement ; that in the intensity of your sorrow you have 
taken no narrow view of His providence and goodness ; that 
you have not entered the gates of death faithless and despond- 
ing, that they may close upon your afiections and contract them 
forever, but rather as the sanctuary of a new life, to be made 
perfect by suffering. It is, as you have both expressed in many 
ways, a marvellous revelation, the death of a child, that we can 
quietly and even thankfully resign the greatest conceivable 
earthly treasure. It is the first, and probably the only 
assurance that comes home to us, that we have a treasure laid 
up in heaven. Why should not the joy be more common, that 
what we love better than our life is in God's safe keeping ? It 
sometimes makes me quite miserable to think how little knowl- 
edge and apprehension we have of another life, how desolate 
and full of wretchedness this world is without faith in immor- 
tality, how that want of faith multiplies and aggravates the 
sources of misery, and embittera the very fountains of joy 
through fear, and yet that that teaching which is sufficient to 
communicate to us all other knowledge, does not help us in the 
least to the only wisdom that is absolutely indispensable to our 
comfort and peace of mind. Since it is so, let us bless God that 
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it springs up instantaneously, in our utmost need, from sealed 
lips, assuring and convincing us not only that there is another 
life, but that it is a necessity of Grod's goodness that there 
should be. 

Lmoxy Nov. 28, 1847. 

My Dear Bessie : 

You have thought it strange, perhaps, but I trust you 
have not been hurt that I have not written to you for the past 
week. In such a scene as you have recently passed through, it 
is difficult to see things as they are, to realize the whole truth 
and avoid exaggeration, and it is just such an occasion as should 
make one desire to have truth in the inward parts. I do desire 
it, and I should be glad if I coidd, without distraction or dis- 
turbance, tell you all that I have thought and felt about the life 
and death of the darling of so many hearts. I have had little 
time to write, and then have been so much reminded by the 
silence and sorrowiul faces about me of our loss, that I have 
only occasionally, and for a moment, been able to lift my mind 
to the elevation which Kate and William seem so soon to have 
attained 

Now no death seems terrible to me but that of a person who 
has planted no* good affections in others' hearts, who has sown 
no good seed in his life. 

On the contrary, I believe if anything can do it, death plants 
the seeds of a better life, and that its ministry is one of benign 
goodness. I am more confirmed in this faith by the letters you 
have all written from Boston, than I ever was before, and I 
cannot think or feel that our dear little Posy is lost to us. 

Every person whose death touches me nearly, recalls to my 
memory those beloved ones who are so numerous in heaven, 
and occasionally I long to join them. But generally upon every 
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snbjeot relating to life and death I grow more and more tran- 
quil, more and more convinced that the arrangements of Prov- 
idence are wise and merciful, more and more desirous to con- 
form to God's will, to live or to die as to His wisdom seems 
the best My desire now is stronger to live than it has long 
been, for I am constantly hoping that my love will be useful to 
my children as it has never been 

€rod has granted me the greatest of blessings, and my prayer 
is that he would make me worthy of them. 

Don't come home till Mr. Minot can come with vou. 

Your affectionate Father. 

To Mrs, K. S. Minot, soon afler the death of her oldest child. 

Ltenox^ Sunday, Dec, 12, 1847. 

My thoughts and my heart are 

much with you and W. You are neither of you long out of 
my thoughts at any one time, and the mail never comes that I 
do not desire to be reassured that it is well with you both. 
The melancholy that I occasionally feel, persuades me how 
great an effort is required from you both to overcome your pain- 
ful privation so far as to substitute any new pleasure for the hal- 
lowed delight of that dear child, or even to maintain your 
cheerfulness in the midst of old pleasures which are natural, 
right and habitual, without any feeling of treason to your first- 
bom. And yet I feel confident that you are both too wise not 
to consider every stimulus that occupation, society or affection 
can give to your thoughts and feelings, as God's especial and 
bonntiftd provision for the need of your stricken hearts. The 
power of the senses, perverted and debased as they often are, is 
a great boon. By what other means, by what spiritual energy 
could we escape from the narrow circle of our own grie&? how 
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could our hearts be turned from their buried treasure, if a 
necessity greater than our wills did not compel us to enter into 
life and make us partakers of the joys and son'ows of the 
human family ? 



To the same. 

Xenoflj, Feb. 8, 1848. 
My Dear Kate : 

I have just finished the reading of thirteen or fourteen 
letters, over and above what my clerk could answer in my ab- 
sence. Among them, one from ' the administrator of Dr. F.'s 
estate, respecting property he has not got, one from J., with a 
statement of his affairs which require straightening, and one 
from E., requesting me to get a place for his family in Lenox, 
and to carry out, as trustee, the provisions of an informal will of 
his mother which was never proved ; some of the letters open- 
ing fresh subjects, I fear, of an interminable correspondence. If 
it should turn out in the last judgment that the life of a chore 
boy is as contemptible as it is profitless, and for the most part 
pleasureless, I should certainly have a hard time of it, for in 
regard to the most of my chores, they seem to have no other 
effect or tendency than to prevent pleasing occupation and prof- 
itable employment, to make a man weak in the back and stom- 
ach, to turn the eye, set on a universe of light and beauty, upon 
a few little things in it that look smaller and smaller the longer 
they are looked at. I wish, to heaven, my friend Frank Shaw 
could try his experiment of a Phalanx by some compulsory 
power, and put into it sixteen hundred of his and my poor 
friends and relations, with the Perkins and Dwight Mills for the 
necessary capital. It would extricate many from difficulty 
whose expenses are six hundred dollars a year, and whose 
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income is only two hundred dollars. It would furnish pleasing 
occupation to those whose sphere of usefulness is outside of 
their business, and whose talents are a great deal too big for 
their pursuits, and it would greatly increase those charming 
self-delusions by which the people, who can't do anything and 
don't know anything, are persuaded that they were designed by 
Heaven as the chief instrument of God's good providence, and 
it would put an end to some other delusions which are neither 
pleasing nor profitable ; such, for instance, as the painful task of 
persuading friends that all new promises will certainly be per- 
formed, although all old ones have failed, and the strength and 
means for performance have utterly perished. 

I began to give you a reason for not writing to you, and now 
I would tell you if I could, that my heart, shrivelled and con- 
tracted and sapless as it oflen is, is sometimes turned towards 
you, and others that are dear to me, and is full of life. I find 
that my love has been suspended — not dead ; it feeds on your's 
and your sweetness, and the heavens open, and above the trum- 
pery and toils and trials of this tiresome life, I see that the af- 
fections which, true and tmsted, make our heaven, will be at 
some time neither wearied nor wasted. I have returned from 
Boston happier and better for going there. I feel more assured 
than ever that you and William must be sources of happiness 
to each other; that you will, as much from principle and 
desire as from the necessities of life, seize upon and appropriate 
the pleasures and duties that lie in your way, and that your 
strength will not fail. This i:*, afler all, the gi-eat thing ; for the 
events of life are as mixed as our characters, as changeable as 
our feelings, and to escape sorrow only means that we must 
quit life. God keep you both, and your little darling. I felt 
quietly enough about the child when I was near her, and only 
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saw every time she went out the smile and bloom that were 
brought out by the fresh air. Now it seems to me inevitable 
that Elizabeth (the nurse) must tumble from the sidewalk, or 
that a gust should come suddenly and blow them both over. 

I suppose your aunt (Catherine) will be gone when you 
receive this. If not, give her my love. It was an unspeakable 
pleasure to me to see her so capable of enjoying the baby, with- 
out- those painful contrasts and unceasing regrets which I 
feared. Why can't we be trained to tnist in God ? Can it be 
that primers and pictures of little black devils and pitchforks 
prevent it? Why can't children be made to look at Christ, the 
Consolator, and hear his sweet voice, " Come unto me," which is 
a true picture, as well as at Gorgons and Hydras, and all other 
ugly and impossible things? I hope you will write us in every 
letter how M. is. To those who are looking out for compensa- 
tions there is nothing appalling or very sad in her condition ; 
but to me, exhaustion and bodily pain and sleepless nights do 
not seem much more agreeable, because they are borne with 
cheerfulness and without repining, nor does it seem exactly to 
balance the account of suffering, that it brings out the strength 
and virtue of other people. But I suppose it must be true, as 
Mrs. M. says, that God could not make the world without evil, 
and if that is so, it is certainly matter of rejoicing that there 
should spring from M.'s so much watchful affection and such 
tender care. I do not think I saw anything that I thought of 
with more respect than F.'s quiet temper and self-possession. 
He has had to enter at once, and without experience, into one 
of the hardest trials of his profession, to deal with a peculiar 
and extraordinary constitution, with a mysterious disease, and 
with a person he loves. His feelings are touched, his mind is 
occupied, his interests and M.'s are at stake. He is often 
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obliged to take the responsibility of action without consulting 
an older physician, and yet he is as calm and steady as if his 
position was fixed, his fortune made and his knowledge infal- 
lible. How much of this may be temperament and how much 
wisdom, I know not; but certainly his temper is most admira- 
ble. I feel very gi*ateful to them all for their kindness, more, I 
think, to Mr. Minot than anybody, for I always feel in relation 
to him that he has to swallow down a certain amount of disap- 
probation before his generous and kind nature can have full 
scope and fair play. 

In a letter of later date, occurs the following passage in rela- 
tion to the sick fiiend here mentioned. 

We are enjoying the gleams of light that are beginning to 
come again from M.'s room. Light is never so pleasant as when 
it comes from a friend's sick room, for it throws its beams of 
hope and health on those who are sorrowing and watching 
by it. 

To Mrs. H. D. KSedgwick. 

December, 1847. 
Dear Jane : 

Yesterday was a memorable day. The news of an actual 
treaty received and to be submitted, was confirmed ; news of 
the death of J. Q. Adams at the time, and in the way and 
place so fitting that it seemed like a gracious call and ordina- 
tion of Providence; and I got your letter — as quickly de- 
spatched, and as refreshing to the spirit as the break of day in a 
summer's morning. It is for you, and you only, to show forth 
in a sentence the beauty of a nature bom with the elements of 
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sweetness, and developed by a quick and intuitive perception of 
beauty, and years of love and active goodness.* 

Tell little Fanny to bold up in the German ; her head is 
already too big for her body. Kate, senior, is well and far hap- 
pier than she expected to be in Boston, and in spite of having 
her heart wrenched and tortured by the disappointment of 
Posy's death, sticks to the little baby ^ like a chestnut burr. 

Then comes an unmeaning scrawl of hb pen, and — 

These are my compliments, in German, to Mademoiselle. Get 
Fanny to read them to her, if you cannot. The roads are still 
obstructed. I fear I shall never see them again (the Stock - 
bridge families), but my heart still turns that way, and broods 
over the sweet and sacred valley. 

To me. 

Lenox, Feb, 16, 1848. 
Dear Kate : 

Nothing can be more gentle than your rebuke of me for 
not writing to you; but I had flattered myself that you would 
be one of two persons, the other being the other Kate,. who 
would not want to be told of my " state of mind," and who 
would sympathize with my suspension of that eternal scribbling, 
which through weakness, folly and necessity, takes up so much 
of my time, that I have got no new ideas since I left Bethle- 
hem, and have forgotten all I learnt there but the art of spell- 
ing. Nevertheless it was my intention to write to you last 
week, but I was constantly busy in my office, and at evening 
my eyes were not strong, and the flesh was weak. 

» This refers to our dear friend, Mrs. Dudley Field. 
3 Alice. 
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Tome. 

Levwx Feb. 21, 1848. 
My Dear Kate : 

I received on Saturday your letter, enclosing one from 

the dear Castillia. I never read a letter of his without being 

somewhat sad, for I can never help associating such purity, 

devotion and tenderness as his, (the like of which I never 

knew in a man,) with inevitable sorrow. The only comfort is 

that the sorrow has wonderful compensations in affection, that 

it cannot last forever, and that it must finally end in a joy 

which it has not entered into the heart of man to conceive of. 

I am sorry, for your sake and Kate's, that you think it nec- 
essary to go so soon to New York. She will, of coui'se, miss 
you, and I am afraid you will pine for that little baby which I 
perceived was twining round your heart in spite of the disap- 
pointment that had torn, and I supposed, somewhat gnarled it. 
I am glad, however, that it is so, for it is God's goodness that 
always supplies us with objects to love, and I fear it is the want 
of it in us, when the bitterness of affliction checks in any 
degree the active exercise of the only faculty that is capable of 
indefinite increase, the only one that is a sure solace in all 
circmnstances. 

To-day, for the first time this winter, I have set down in my 
office deliberately to read, and have been taking up the dropped 
stitches of Jane Eyre. What sort of person can the author be ? 
It is charming to see so much sense, goodness and mental 
power, out of the charmed circle of good society in England ; a 
person, who, with Yankeeisms, Scotchisms, Western sayings and 
some things occasionally bordering on vulgarity, is yet fit for any 
society, and may elevate the tone of the best. She is a strange 
compound of weakness and strength, which makes her natural, 

86 
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charming, and very admirable. I have read more interesting 
novels, none that I recollect in which so many good things are 
said. 



Tome. 

LenoZj March 5, 1848. 

DsAB Eatb: 

I received, on Friday night, a letter addressed to OHs 
Sedgwick. On opening it, it appeared in a strange hand-writ- 
ing which I did not recognize till I caught a glimpse of Wil- 
liam's mind, and then it all flashed upon me before I turned over 
to the signature, and the short but too ** triste " note of Mrs. 
Hooper. > She is so exactly fitted for a higher sphere than this, 
that I am full of melancholy forebodings for those who have 
enjoyed, and who need, the ministrations of such a spirit as hers. 
If I had the faith which, so far as I know, is inculcated by all 
Christians of every sect, that the happiness of a future life is 
determined in some degree by the spiritual progress we make in 
this, I should feel, whenever a loving and lovely person leaves 
the world, as I fancy those must have felt who were left to the 
swelling flood, when the ark rose above it with the little 
righteous remnant of God's chosen people. But I do not so 
believe. Men and women do not often in this world get to be 
much more than big infants, and it does not seem to me that 
Qod will abandon in the next world a soul he has created in 
this, because it had been unable to discover his goodness and be 
controlled by it, any more than a mother should abandon her ■ 
child before it learns to recognize her ceaseless love, or even 
after, when it closes its mouth, shuts its teeth and violently 
kicks against the ugly tasting medicine or the ugly discipline 

* Mrs. Ellen Hooper. 
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she is obliged to inflict. The child, when it fir%t beholds the 
motheTy turns to her with instinctive affection ; and so shall we 
to God, when we behold Him and see Him as He is. But the 
seed cannot be quickened unless it die. 

To his daughter Eate. 

Lenox^ May 2, 1848. 

After an absence of a fortnight at the vernal season, 
with some things neglected, and many more pressing to be 
done, the ploughing, planting, sowing, the cleaning inside and 
outside, and the usual swarm of painters, carpenters and 
masons, that invariably rush in to fill the vacuum created by 
the departure of the school, and that must in some respects be 
controlled, I have had enough to engage my attention and to 
occupy it, without writing any letters except to import more 
Irish, to provide for recent importations, or to answer the 
demands of my office. Otherwise, my darling, I should not 
have suffered your sweet letters, which were better than any- 
thing else but your aunt's journey, to remain so long unan- 
swered. But you are enough like the Giver of all good things, 
to furnish food and be satisfied with the strength it ^ves, with- 
out expecting thanks, or barely a recognition of where it comes 
fi*om« 

I do, however, think of you daily, and I am never so tired, 
weary, depressed or dissatisjied, that the thought of you does 
not bring me to my right mind, and make me feel that your 
life and love are a compensation infinitely beyond my deserts, 
beyond any distresses that I feel or fear. I cannot tell you how 
much satis^tion it gives me, to find in every one of your let- 
ters such mention of little Posy. The way you continually 
connect yourself and William with that child, seems to me an 
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unequivocal and indubitable evidence of a true love and a pure 
faith ; holding on to the ineifable gifts of God as an indestruc- 
tible treasure, and appreciating it worthily and gratefully as 
something far too good to be created for the use of thb world 
alone, as something bringing the next worid nearer and making 
it necessary. 

Pray tell me if there is not something in your increasing 
experience of life, and its relations and affections, that leads you 
to read the Scriptures with more interest and more care ; and 
do you not, in reading them, take more pleasure, and find extra- 
ordinary power and meaning in passages which you have read 
over and over again without heeding them ? During the reign 
of the senses in the first periods of youth, the Scriptures pro- 
duce little impression ; we are filled with life, and the thought 
of another is connected with a sense of loss, privation, misery, 
and we turn away from it, and the common interpretation of 
the Scriptures gives prominence to unintelligible dogmas and 
mysteries, and we imbibe superstitious fears founded on the 
precepts of men. As we grow older we grow wiser, and find 
that many things which propped us up have tumbled down, and 
that everything human that we lean upon may fail us, and, from 
a sort of necessity of nature, we turn to that revelation which 
every day's experience seems to make a more sure word of 
prophecy. What a melancholy thing it is that the Bible should 
be put into the hands of children as a doom and not a boon. I 
am sometimes almost tempted to wish that there were no other 
book. 

Speaking of his daughter Bessie, who had been suffering for 
some time with disease of the eyes, he says : 

What she wants for a while is perfect freedom and relax- 
ation ; at least, so it seems to me, but I do not understand the 
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ways of Providence, do not distrust them as I did, and do not, 
except when I am under the pressure of some imbecile fear, 
much care to have them altered in relation to my children, their 
size, form, height, color, complexion, or condition. I have often 
wished Grace was a hair taller, Willie a little more imagina- 
tive, and as for Bess, I have grieved in secret about her eyes, 
and all the time she has been growing stronger, more active 
and enduring, and sweeter every day. So you see I don't mean 
to fret, except when I have eaten figs and onions and got a 
heartburn, or some other such cursed folly takes the soul out 
of me. ... I had a letter from your mother to-night She 
had just come from sight-seeing, and last of all, from the Dead 
Letter OflSce, where ten clerks were consigning to destruction 
about seven thousand lettei*s a day. Your mother was shocked 
and distressed to think of so much love and advice lost, so 
many hopes disapi>ointed, etc., such infinite treasures of love 
wasted, that might have strengthened and edified so many 
longing souls. I do not take this irreligious view of God's good 
providence over such a quantity of illegible, incomprehensible, 
nonsensical manuscript, but rather consider it a blessing that 
He should determine the only practicable way of making an 
illumination out of it — by a bonfire. Good Heavens! only 
think of more than two millions of letters every year that 
nobody has to pay the postage o^ read if they can, file away 
and answer ! 

To bis wife. 

May 3, 1848. 

I am surprised, dear Lizzie, that a person of your wise and 
generous mind should take such a contracted view of God's 
good providence as to indulge in a strain of unbroken lamen- 
tation over the bonfire of dead letters. Of the two million 
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letters that made that bonfire (a word most happily chosen), 
there were, probably, thousands that were duuning letters, 
thousands more containing promises made only to be broken, 
quack advertisements and sham notices, thousands and thou- 
sands with bad grammar, bad spelling, and nonsense worse than 
the spelling or grammar, thousands more, impossible to read and 
not worth reading, and probably about as many with love as 
with money in them. These are undoubtedly a loss, but only 
think, — and let your benevolence rejoice in the thought, — of 
the postages saved, the time saved in reading and filing and 
answering these letters. O, how I should like to see a bonfire 
of two million of letters. It is worth a journey to Washington 
to a person whose philosophical temper is undisturbed by a 

wild ima^nation 

If Will is not well and strong, I pray you not to let him 
study. I shall not consent to let him go to college unless he is 
perfectly fitted and perfectly well. Much will depend on his 
going there without the least disability of any kind, or any 
misgiving as to his power to keep his standing in his class — no 
Sedgwick can content himself if he is not on a par with his 
associates. I wish you would give my love to him and Gracie, 
and tell Gracie that several of her cousins have grown tall after 
they were sixteen or seventeen years of age, and that if she 
does not it's no matter; her mind will be big enough and her 
heart will give it such a direction that she and her friends may 
well be satisfied with the stature that pleases God. 

To William Minot, Jr. 

LenoXySept 17,1848. 

I am very sorry to hear that you 

have been out of sorts since, you left us. I know not from 

Kate's letters, how much, or from what cause, but I infer it is 
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from that inlenial complaint, ^^non nominandvm inter Chris- 
tianos^ which does not permit even an allusion to one's bowels, 
because they cease to represent compassion, mercies, or any 
other goodness, Christian or hmnan. The baby, too, has got 
cross, that divine little thing, of whom it seems sacrilege to use 
a disparaging word ; and Kate has been worried somewhat with 
care, and so much with fear as to break in upon her sweet 
sleep. I wish none of these things had happened ; that all your 
days might be filled with activity, and all your nights with 
repose ; that the smallest of all good jokes might fill your house 
with a merry peal of laughter, and the smallest of all good 
deeds be performed with a heaity good wiU, and as satisfactory 
to you as the discovery of a new star. But, alas ! so long as 
in the mysterious providence of God, the best human society 
cannot exist without doctors, and pills are as necessary as the 
Gospel, what can one do in .this earthly tabernacle but make the 
best of it, until it is dissolved, sink it, as much as possible, like 
a common sewer, with acts of grace and goodness, and look up 
as steadily as if there were nothing to be seen but the heaven 

above us My sister, (Catherine) looks well in 

bodily health, but I think her mind is somewhat impaired; she 
keeps a biscuit to nibble on, which Alice blessed, as she came 
away, with a kiss ! 

To me. 

1848. 
Deab Eatb: 

I received your letter on Friday, but Friday and Satur- 
day were devoted to the Barrington dentist, and if you can 
ima^e how a man feels, not with a foot swelling under a tight 
boot pressing on his instep, but with some strange thing worse 
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than a toad, filling up his mouth, and pressing upon every part 
of it so as to confine all his thoughts to one subject, and pre- 
vent all utterance even in regard to that, you will excuse me for 
not immediately answering your questions. There is one good 
thing about dentistry. It lessens the pressure of outward 
afflictions, and gives one a pleasing sense of a sacrifice in behalf 
of one's friends. 

I have just come from church. We had a funeral sermon for 
Marcus Bassett who lived by the pond. You may recollect him 
from his physiognomy, which had the peculiarity of but two 
features, his eyes and his nose, which latter member absorbed 
both his forehead and his chin. His character was somewhat 
after the order of Ozial, Hastings; the same in calibre, but 
without the variety which Ozial's has acquired from his more 
public station* as nurse and house-painter, and one of Wilson's 
choir of singers. Marcus never came to the village except on 

Sunday, or to bring six eggs. Mr. was somewhat 

stultified, but luckily he forgot Marcus entirely after he said his 
prayers, and preached an imaginative discourse about the future 
state. 

To me. 

February 19, 1849. 

My Dear Kate: 

There was a passage in your last letter respecting Mr. 
Furness, that fixed my attention a good deal, for it is precisely 
a matter I have thought of often, with deep anxiety, respecting 
my children, and that is the formation of religious character, a 
thing which I desire so much for them that if I were well per- 
suaded they had it, I should be free from all anxiety respecting 
them. Indeed, I see nothing to covet, nothuig greatly to 
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desire, but an ever-present faith in Grod as the Universal Father, 
and a purpose to do his will ; for that gives one courage in 
action, and patience under suffering, the best means of avoiding 
evil, and the certainty of enduring it when it comes. But how 
is this to be brought about ? There is the eternal puzzle, not 
by any twaddle about ^ spontaneous worship " I am sure we 
know what that was before Christ came ; neither is it, I fancy, 
by c itecliism-j, or speaking through the nose, or by formal 
prayers. 

I believe prayer is indispensable to the souPs welfare, and 
that no pert^on who has any belief in the future, can have any 
rational happiness without it ; and I would rather know that my 
children daily entered into their closet and shut the door, than 
to know anything else respecting them. But of all thoughts 
none would be more melancholy to me than the mockery of 
external, foimal worship, that species of enlightened Paganism 
which springs from the old superstitions ; and while observing 
rational Christian forms, treats the Deity as an enemy to be 
appeased, as some omnipotent King James the second, whose 
Lord Jeffries was to judge them some day, not according to any 
law of righteousness, or inward merit or demerit of their own, 
but according to some standard of reverence and subserviency 
to absolute power. 

I do not know any spectacle more touching or more admira- 
ble than that of a family, old and young, uniting with one 
accord in a reverent expression of filial love ; but how seldom is 
it that the sweet, pure, innocent, good life of the parent can 
enable him to ask his children to join him in such worship I I 
repeat, what can he do but pray alone, and wait till the provi- 
dence of God shall teach them that He is the only source of 
goodness, of hope, and of consolation. 
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To me. 

March, 1849. 

I hasten to correct an impression that I fear I gave you, that 
he (Mr. Neill) was attempting to get up an orthodox revival, 
a thing that I have an especial aversion to, for so far as I have 
observed it, speaking not after the manner of men, but truly 
and soberly, the doctrine of "Christ and him crucified^ has 
been most earnestly preached by those persons who could by no 
means be persuaded under favorable circumstances to make a 
very small sacrifice (pecuniary) for a dear friend, without going 
away more sorrowful than the young man of great professions, 
who was asked to give up all at once, and because he felt bad at 
the idea of such a reverse, and of being dependent on mean, 
human beings, and did not see how that was to be helped by 
loving or trusting the Saviour, has been consigned to the ill 
place by true believers who think they honor Christ by putting 
on to the words " went away " " straight into hell fire, and there 
has been and will be to all eternity." Mr. Neill, on the con- 
trary, has preached well to his people ; he makes generosity^ 
disiTiterestedness and charitt/^ the starting point for the Chris- 
tian faith, and so long as he does that, he may hold nineteen 
meetings a week instead of nine. But there will come divisions 
among them, and Mr. N. will be looked upon as setting up a 
false Christ. 



Wednesday P. M., March 21, 1849. 
Dearest Bessie : 

Farley is shut up, everybody has cleared out of the oflice, 
the journey to Pittsfield and back is one of five hours, exclu- 
sive of stops, and I think, therefore, I can write you a short 
letter without interruption, and it is the first chance of the 
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kind I have had since you went away. How long you have 
heen absent^ and how few words have been exchanged between 
us ! and yet, dear Bess, I think the fountain of my love is as 
fresh and sweet, as if you had come hither every day to draw. 
I believe you have had many pleasures in Boston. I rejoice in 
every one of them, most of all in that you have been so long 
by the sunny side of Kate, which starts the sap of every sweet 
affection and keeps it running all the time. On the whole, this 
will be a memorable visit of yours, so much to enjoy now and 
hereafter, and so little to regret, to say nothing of the rare 
opportunity of seeing so much of Fanny,^ and knowing and 
feeling all the time that to be near her as one of her friends, is 
something better than the world's homage, and not likely to be 
spoiled by it. I underetand that you intend to return here with 
her, about April 2d. Well, I am content that it should be so, 
though I should have been glad to have the grass greener 
and the mud dried before your return, for I cannot bear the 
thought of your making an effort to content yourself when 

you first get home We are just now a good deal 

troubled about Sara Bishop. 

He ^ves some details of a serious illness from which Miss 
Bishop was suffering, and then goes on as follows ; 

One circumstance like this produces a great change in the 
village, and disturbs the quiet order of things amazingly. In 
the clerk's office, it is something like an eclipse of the sun at 
noonday. Bishop, instead of being in my office a dozen times a 
day, talking sense or nonsense, either of which is charming, 
absents himself totally, and I see no more of him than of the 
dead| or if I chance to, it is another person 

1 Mrs. Kemble. 
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Mrs. Parker can't read because it hurts her eyes, and Miss 
Chloe can't sew because it hurts her back. The poor girl is 
conscious that she is about quitting the world, and sent for me 
the other day, to see if I could recover some property that she 
parted with two years ago, I never have such a sense of the 
value of property, and the Christian duty of taking care of it, 
and using it wisely, as when I see the relief that is sometimes 
afforded by the smallest sum, and the bitter misery that some- 
times comes from improvidence. But then again, if all had 
enough, we should be as hard as the nether millstone, and if 
none wasted, what would become of those Christian graces 
which, to some extent, are as necessary to the comfort of life as 
clean linen, I was, on the whole, sorry that I could not make a 
short visit to Boston just at this time, for I am very desirous of 
knowing something more than I do know of what Willie is 
about, and bow he fares and bow he stands. Are you not 
sometimes startled to think how much may be going on in the 
minds of those dearest to us, of which we know nothing. I 
inten'led, or rather wished, to write to your aunt to-day, but 
since I began this letter the interlopers have come in, and if I 
get through this, and direct it to the right person, it is all I 
expect. I wish you would tell your aunt that she need not 
take the burden of my health on her shoulders. It is very 
good, and I have nothing fatiguing to do; only just chores 
enough to prevent my doing anything of any importance, unless 
by the way, and as I am inclined to think, there is nothing of 
much more importance than to have one^s chores done in sea- 
son, and done well. 
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To William Minot, Jr., after the birth of his oldest son. 

Lenox, May 13, 1849. 
Thank you for your letter, dear William. It is one of the 
best specimens of intuition and logic, and one of the best proofs 
of the superiority of one to the other, that I have ever seen. 
Your pseans on the birth of the boy are natural and right, 
sanctioned by the prophets and apostles, and would be ap- 
proved of all men, for there is joy everywhere, especially where 
there is such breadth and multiplication of petticoats as are on 
your plantation, that a man child is bom into the world, and 
this in spite of the colics, cholera and colleges he may have to 
go through ; in spite of measles, mobs, murders, and the whole 
medical faculty; in spite of all the chances of sin and sickness, 
and therefore it is pleasing that you open your heart to the 
present joy, and let it fill up before any fear of prospective evil 
can enter it. Besides, the joy is entire and may be perpetual ; 
it is fulfilled at birth ; the sorrow is prospective, doubtful, transi- 
tory I have had congratulations without number 

on my increased wealth, honor and prosperity, and for some 
reason or other, I know not what, I have been m:vie particularly 
happy that you have got this cold spring in your shady pines 
— a little son and heir, God bless him I .... Imme- 
diately upon hearing the news, I dressed up, put on a new pair 
of trowsers, a new poplin vest, and a shirt fit for a bndegroom, 
and walked with considerable dignity past my ofllce, looking 
roitnd every now and then to see if any person wished to speak 
to me. I have dressed every day since ; in fact I feel all over 
like a gentleman. So mucli for the boy. Don't let three days 
go by without a memorandum about him. 
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To the same. 

1849. 

It is perhaps only when our 

contemporaries leave us, and leave us nearly alone, that we 
comprehend the full spiritual meaning of such a child as little 
Alice, pouring her young life into us, and keeping the springs 
of affection full, which would otherwise dry up. By the way, 
that little Alice is a brave thing, according to Bessy's account, 
and if there is no fly ninning about on the window, walks 
about the room with all possible security. That's nice — a fly 
%8 dangerous — nobody can tell where it may light ; it may be 
on the optic nerve. 



To our beloved kinsman, Charles B. Sedgwick, of Syracuse, 
he writes soon after his marriage in 1849. 

Has my new cousin got wonted 

to her new home ? What an extraordinary provision of nature 
it is that a young thing should be planted, nourished with tears, 
grow up surrounded with friends, take deep root and flourish, 
and then suddenly, even in summer, be transplanted into a 
strange soil, and not only not wilt, but flourish with a new 
bloom I So may it be, and God be praised 1 



To me, when I had just procured a set of artificial teeth. 

June^ 1849. 

I have been painfully aware of 

the torment you have gone through with, and I partake of the 
triumph you have achieved, not so much from the power of 
mechanism, as from the fortitude and bravery with which you 
endured society. But that is owing to your natural, confessed, 
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fdb superiority. I could not do it. I left my three principal 
teeth up stairs the other day, and came to breakfast, and inter- 
nally swore like Jackson that they might stay there, and that I 
would go without them, and felt nearly as big as he did when 
he removed the deposits, I was so swelled out with the momen- 
tary power of my own will. But I sat down to breakfast, 
nobody present but Bess and Grace. They looked at me, looked 
at each other and sighed, they could not help it, my countenance 
fell, my heart sunk within me, and now, if I should go to Cali- 
fornia, to the woods, or hang myself, nobody but you would 
know the cause, unless the coroner^s inquest looks into my 
mouth. 



To his wife. 

Boston, July 29, 1849. 

Father Matthew is in town to-day, 

and all Boston, with the exception of a few persons who hate 
crowds and avoid all vulgarity, is in the streets. I have been 
quietly writing to you, not so much from sympathy with the 
elect, as because I expected to gratify my curiosity by looking 
out at the procession from the office window ; but he has passed 
by without passing through this street. I shall probably see 
him on the Common, and the immense multitude which no man 
can number, for it is an interesting thing to witness the homage 
to a man of supposed greatness and virtue, or anything else in 
the multitude that moves them from a spontaneous feeling. I 
wish I respected Father Matthew more, but I so muph hate the 
lie that he helps to propagate, and see so little good in the total 
abstinence principle, which has induced five millions to take the 
pledge without diminbhing by one gallon the sale of spirits, 
that I cannot bear to see our people turning out as to some 
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great benefactor whose life and example are sowing the seeds of 
a pure life. The temperance banners look to me like so many 
screens to hide the glasses that those who carry them are put- 
ting to their lips. 

To me. 

1849. 

Many thanks to you for your 

account of Miss Frederika (Bremer) and Father Taylor. I had 
just refreshed my memory of Jacob, his ancestors and posterity, 
by reading it to Bessie, and resolved the punishment of his na- 
tion, their dispersion and pereecution in all lands and through 
all time, into a just judgment of Heaven for their intolerable 
conceit in supposing themselves the favorite and chosen people. 
I wish there were more Father Taylors, men honest enough to 
speak their minds, and then it would not be considered the duty 
of all pious believers to swear to that particular part of the 
Bible which contradicts every man^s instinct of the Supreme 
Ruler, the Infinite Dispenser of mercy and justice. 

To his wife. 

Woodhoume^ summer of 1849. 

I have thought a thousand times 

that if the afflictions of my life had been more severe, they 
would have been less injurious, and that if I could have seen 
things exactly as they are, and comprehended their whole bear- 
ing, I might have been as ^ood as I am sometimes profoundly 
grateful for my lot, which comprises so many elements of happi- 
ness, and at the foundation of which lies your character, temper 
and affection. 
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To me. 

1849. 

Ward's departure, speaking after the manner of men, is an 
evil. He was a gentleman; the only one I know in the comity 
or State, linked with a class of men who had profited, or were 
like to profit by his sympathy, his knowledge, his taste, and 
his most sweet manners; and then he was a friend so sensible, 
so delicate, so wise and generous, that I cannot help feeling sad 
at his departure, as well for the loss to civilization and agiicul- 
ture, as to myself; but for myself I do not fully apprehend, nor 
shall I ever, the loss of his society. Our losses, when they 
inchide a friend, are immeasurable. 

Mrs. Haggerty is here, as pretty and as bright and animated 
as ever, and perfectly wUling to give me a glass of milk punch 
every night. 

If you see tell him his wife keeps up and is in capital 

spirits. I have known several cases where children gained 
immensely by the loss of their parents, but I never knew one 
where a mother gained so much by the loss of her children ! 

To me. 

Lenox, Jan. 16, 1860. 

How could you blow up Cousin Tom in such a corrupting 
way? I shall be obliged to tell him some time, that four of my 
girls shut themselves up the night you went away, and spent 
the evening in tears (so I am told), and that in your first letter 
from New York you did not even allude to them. Such is the 
fate of idolaters. I have reserved to the last a reply to your 
sarcastic allusion to me and the' intellectual game. ^ The game 
is wonderful for consolation, and for testing the powers of the 

1 The game of solitaire with cards. 
87 
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immortal mind ; absorbed as I have been by it, and all sufficient 
as I have found it in my worst hours of solitude, at the stroke 
of eleven, in the midst of delighted expectation of the next 
turn of the cards, I throw them all up in an instant, as if they 
were baubles. Think of that and be admonished ! 



To me. 

Lenox, March 2, 1850. 

As to myself, dear Kate, I am 

sorry either in act or omission to cause you a pang, and I never 
have designedly, and I will not hereafter, if you will please tell 
me under precisely what circumstances to send you a daily 
bulletin. Shall it be when I have not taken meat for breakfast ? 
when I have taken tea instead of coffee? a glass of beer instead 
of a glass of wine ? or when I have omitted both, or have 
taken a slight cold, or have a headache ? I think it is about 
five years since I have called a physician, or had occasion to. I 
had a cold which from extreme prudence confined me two days 
to the house, but I have been ever since at Court, and for 
aught J know, I am in good condition. 



To me. 

1850. 

Dbab Katk: 

I did not half finish my letter to you. I wished par- 
ticularly to tell you of a remarkable recovery which I wish 
you to communicate to Dr. V. ft throws some light per- 
haps upon homoeopathy, but it beats it. That is a beautiful 
system. I take it to be no less than faith in an omnipotent 
Providence. First imbibed by the practitioner, shown by his 
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eye, countenance, and conyersation to the longing and anxious 
patient; presented in pellets, which are the almost invisible 
symbols communicated to the mind by some moral power 
known only to believers, and then perhaps by some nervous 
action, equally inexplicable, determining the will to recover, 
and be well. End of the preamble. A.'s case as reported to 
me by his son, as accurate a person as Maria Sedgwick. 

Mr. A. has long been diseased. Some weeks ago he had a 
violent illness which, from week to week, proceeded from bad to 
worse, till he exhibited every symptom of speedy dissolution, 
and was given over by his whole council of doctors, including 
Flint, who sud that his recovery was impossible, and that his 
death would take place very soon. A few days before this opin- 
ion was pronounced, his son made his will. At that time A. 
told his son that if he was likely to die, he must be apprised of 
it, for he had some communications to make to him of great 
importance. He was exhausted, however, by the effort of mak- 
ing his will, and it was deferred. Immediately after, he was 
taken delirious, and continued in that state for two days, when 
he fell into a lethargy — a state of perfect prostration and 
insensibility. It was said that he could not live through the 
night His son felt extremely solicitous to rouse him, and spoke 
to his mother of what had passed between them — his father's 
injunction and his promise. They both said it would be an idle 
mockery, but young A. determined to make the effort. He 
tried to rouse his Mher by shaking and speaking to him, but 
without effect. He then spoke to him in a loud and peremp- 
tory tone, and told him he must hear. The father opened his 
eyes, recognized his son, raised himself up in the bed, called for 
some papers and memoranda, and told where they were, called 
for paper and pencil, wrote half a page, referred to several 
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places in the papers, to connect and supply his imperfect min- 
utes, made calculations which would at any time have required 
a considerable effort of mind, finished his communication, and 
sunk back upon his pillow. In five minutes he burst into a pro- 
fuse perspiration, and from that moment began to recover. 

To Charles B. Sedgwick. 

Lenoxy April 17, 1850. 

• . . , I do not recollect ever to have been 

more disappointed than by the conduct of Daniel Webster.^ I 
had no confidence in the loftiness of his mind, but I had a good 
deal in his moral perceptions and in his pride. The free democ- 
racy must enlarge their creed, and vote for no man who can't 
and don't live upon his own honest earnings. How clearly 
necessary it seems to have a final judgment and an omniscient 
judge. The other Webster, under the spur of an exasperating 
debt and the pressure of torment and resentment, in a moment 
of temptation, put out of the way a person who ought in all 
decency to have died a voluntary death, and he goes to the gal- 
lows with infamy ; and our Webster, trdned up in the faith of 
the Puritans, pursuing with honor among honorable men all 
his life the most honorable profession, lauded for the lofilness 
of his sentiments in spite of the lowness of his life, forti- 
fied by the continual utterance of such sentiments and the 
respect of mankind, acts like hell, and inflicts a wound on the 
honor of the country which a generation of righteous men can- 
not repair. But he talks big to the end, and his eight hundred 
Boston judges certify to his conduct as the most excellent of 
his life. 

I Jn relation to the Fagltiye Slave law. 
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To tne, when our niece, Maria Sedgwick, had been injured by 
a severe fall. 

1850. 

I had a quite remarkable note 

from sister Susan, respecting Maria before she got rid of her 
spasms, or the pain had much diminished; remai*kable, as 
showing how little power there was in fear and anxiety, where 
anxiety was fairly awakened, and the possible evil in store the 
greatest that could be thought of, to disturb her excellent judg- 
ment, to shut out that blessed comforter, hope, to unsettle the 
steadiness of her most upright and religious mind. . . . , . 
Every time I get from you a sketch of character, I am thankful 
that your family affections are strong even to weakness. That 

of is the last to awaken this feeling. How kind it is in 

Providence to sprinkle grains of self-satisfaction so profusely in 

such a character. If were humble, he would be no 

more amiable than he is, but then he would cut his throat, or 
lead a miserable life. Now he is a happy man, and really does 

not need even the considerate kindness of Mrs. to make 

him so. 

In May, 1850, my brother moved his house from the comer 
where the Methodist church now stands in Lenox, to its present 
position. Continual rainy weather for five or six weeks caused 
almost interminable delays and disappointments. He was 
obliged to hire a small house for the summer, in which not only 
his own family, but Mi-s. Sedgwick's pupils had to be stowed. 
He made merry over his trials, but the anxiety, worry, and 
discomfort of every sort, brought on an illness which prostrated 
him for nearly a year, and from the effects of which he never 
wholly recovered. 
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To his daughter Bessie. 

LenoXj May^ 1860. 

Dear Belle : 

The house was walking off like a strong horse with a 
fast gait, at half past four, yesterday, when one sill gave out, 
and it busted upj and one side of the kitchen fell out. Every 
calamity has its consolation, and as you, heaven bless you, have 
taught me, I always — sometimes — ^look at the latter chiefly. 
What I am thinking of is that the people who come now will 

bring their provisions or do their own cooking 

Wlien I came from Court, Kitty told me a lady had been to 
inquire for lodgings (of me I suppose, because my location is 
so convenient to all the railroads and stage routes). The front 
door being six feet high and no steps, she was foiled that time. 
I am going after her as soon as I have done this. The dining- 
room is turned into a kitchen, and it is so pleasant I shall keep 
it for that purpose. I desire no change. If you, and your 
mother, and aunt C, the persons I love best, excepting my other 
children and other relations, will keep away till after Court, I 
shall be happy. I have kept the covenant we made at [)arting 
as sacred as if it had been transmitted from the ark solely for 
your use and mine. Whether because it is a covenant, or a 
covenant with you, or because ^ood spirits are an inheritance 
which I can't throw ofl^ I don't know, but I feel fine, and I wish 
you would stay for a few days in the gracious state where Prov- 
idence has placed you. I sent Oliver for a sill yesterday. It 
was got, is going in, and we start on our journey, probably, at 
1.10 P. M. Mr. Thompson spent the evening with me. He 
brings up the wood-house to six hundred dollars, but I don't 
care. I've fixed it all out. If Tubbs wants his pay he can take 
the house, and if Thompson ain't suited he may take back the 
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wood-house. I don't think money is indispensable. That is a 
delusion. All one wants and must have is spirits ; those I have 
got, and I am, darling, and ever shall be 

Yours affectionately, C. S. 

Give my love to aunt Jane and Rie, and send me word you 
won't come back to-day. 

To me. 

May 23, 1850. 

Dear Kate : 

It was past eight when I got out of Court last night. 
Fanny had walked up to take me down to tea. I staid all 
night, and when I got up, it was too late to send you a bulletin 
to-day. Yesterday morning my sill was put in. In the after- 
noon my house walked ofl^ and to-day would have been at 
Walker's comer, but for the rain which has set in again, and 
during which everything is stationary, and the hands bite their 
lips 

Friday, 
It rained all night, and will infallibly rain to-day. We are 
stuck in the mud, and are like to be for some time. Every car- 
riage that passes, light or loaded, and it seems thb week that 
they are multiplied by ten, is driven into the ditch in a narrow 
pass ; some get stuck, and some unload ; all are in danger of 
upsetting. But up to this time the people are marvellously 
good-natured, and I have not heard a word of reproach or com- 
plaint. They are probably wise and pious souls, who have 
truth in the inward paits and are wise enough to keep it there ; 
clearly foreseeing that if it were let out, it might lead to battle, 
murder and sudden death. 
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To me. 

Lenox^ Jwm 3, 1850. Monday Evening^ 8 P. 3f. 
Dear Kate : 

I have taken up about the thirtieth new position for the 

last thirty days, and am now writing from G. W ^'s parlor, 

which is long enough for a Lansdowne drawing-room, but 
probably unlike it in its figure and fixings, being full of jogs, 
about nine feet wide, and with a fire-place so made that when- 
ever the kitchen door opens, it makes a fire-screen and a fire- 
board. Another thing makes me feel queer, and that is, that 
there is an unusual quantity of ink and paper on the table, and 
my wife is not sitting at it, and not writing a letter. I have 
your letter of Sunday. I knew I had been brutal to you — 
what else could have turned my stomach and sent my heart 
down, knee deep, into a standing pool of black bile, and kept it 
there as much shut out from human afiections as in a pirate's 
breast? and yet, I assure you, that in the worst of times — 
when the ropes broke oftenest, when the cry came oflenest and 
loudest for more timbers, and heavier timbers, — whether 
advancing prosperously, and warmed with some unexpected 
success, or drenched and cooled with rain, and stuck fast in the 
mud, I have always desired that you should be informed of the 
house's " melancholy journey and slow" — more melancholy and 
slow than that of our first parents, for it had no place to choose, 
nor Providence to guide, but Tubbs and his legion of evil 
spirits, who tore the poor thing from its foundations, and would 
have torn it joint from joint, rather than give it place or repose 
till they had had their will of it. On Wednesday there was an 
expectation that the poor thing would find its resting place the 
next day. Bessy said she would write you. I went to a 
Reference, got cold, and a disordered stomach. Grood heavens ! 
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that that should be spoken of as other events, and calamities 
are spoken of, with no more prefece, precaution, solemnity of 
language or feeling, than one speaks of the loss of fortune, 
friends, or character ! Well, I came home i the house had not 
budged ; Tubbs was tired out ; his courage was soaked out — 
he was sick. The house for once had not changed front ; with 
me desire had failed. I did not get drunk^ but went down to 
Mrs. Kemble^s, and being willing she should have the satisfac- 
tion of feeling that I made myself at home there, went to bed, 
and there I staid two days and nights without eating or drink- 
ing anything but soluble mercury and epicac. Now, dear Kate, 
are you appeased ? I hope so, for I love you again as well s 
ever. 1 know you deserve more than I Caft give to anybody 
and I desire that you should love me, but wait for everything to 
come right, till I can go to bed without having to box the 
compass, as I did for a month, without knowing for one of 
fifteen nights which point of it I wa# boxing, for every time I 
went to bed my house had changed front. It stood in the 
highway, it reeled all day, and was very drunk ajl night ; the 
doors were all open« ihe foundation gone; it Was lilqB a con- 
demned criminal between heav^en and earth, unworthy of either, 
and every tinje I heard travellei's out horse-back or in carriages, 
(and the devil seems to have beset all travifellers to go by pight) 
it seemed to me that I was charged by the chariots of Pharaoh 
and his hoi'semen, like some cursad first-born ip a strai^ge land, 
and by no means hid ia any bulrushes/ 

To me. 

/w7i€4,1860. 
Dear Kate : • 

On Friday morning the house wa« prepared for its final 
descent ; a cable strong as a seventy-four's was fixed be- 
hind, and into this breeching, Tubbs tackled himself. I had 

88 
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abandoned it to its fiite, very doubtfiil of its result, and some- 
what indifferent to it. It seemed prepared for a plunge down 
the hill into the cellar which was not stoned up, and most likely 
to go there head first. It proceeded safely till it got within 
twelve feet of the brink — ^the cable snapped I "By God T said 
Tubbs " she's gone to hell I" " Throw under — throw under P 
All hands fled in consternation but two; Parker and one other 
mm threw stones and blocks before the rollers. The stones 
were ground to powder, the blocks ironed out like wet sheets, 
Parker in peril of life ; but within two feet of the bank she was 
finally, almost miraculously, stopped^ and Saturday afternoon 
was «q/€/y lodged, and b now levelled on the prettiest spot, 
where she is to stand. Last night I slept soundly, and as soon 
as I finish this I shall eat up the rest of your oranges. How 
sweet they are I what are they ? 

If I had time I would give you some account of my visit to 
Fanny. One satisfaction we gave her, that, of making our- 
selves at hom/e; two of her rooms were devoted to sickness, and 
on Monday morning I felt that Channing was right, that life %% 
good. It needs but a few hours of its best quality to compen- 
sate for any siffferinga that are passed and over. Nothing 
could exceed her kindness from the first in every way, and then 
her conversation is so rich and charming. 

Woodhoumej July^ 1860. 
Dear Bessie : 

I saw no other way in which I could adequately return 
your love, than by declining my piece of mince pie, which I did 
yesterday. Having a little cold, I was as much afraid of it as 
of the acids at the Medical College which dissolved a whole 
man in four hours. What a capital idea that was of Jane's ; the 
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tea caddy, or whatever it was. It tickles me to death, and I put 
it along side of her sympathy with the Hungarians ; for one or 
both, she will be canonized by nations or' her friends. Tell 
your mother that after I wrote to her, I took a walk with Kate, 
and on my return, met Alice and " Boy Brudder." Alice looked 
as rosy as the boy, and so bright and jolly, and so comical with 
her white and red leggins, that I wanted to meet you both, and 
wanted her to stay for the remainder of my solitary night 

Whenever I take Boy Brudder in my arms, he seizes me by 
the hair of the head. Whether he is envious of the few hairs 
remaining (he having none) I know not, or whether he is pro- 
phetic since the Parkman murder, and will not that my gray 
hairs be brought with sorrow to the grave. He has left but few. 

Good-bye, Tour affectionate Father. 

To his wife. 

Boston^ July 24, 1850. 

You must have been disgusted at 

my making no mention in my letter of Alice and Willie.* I do 
not see in either of them any of those painful premonitions of' 
precocity which sometimes absorb the reflections of anxious 
mothers, but they have plenty of wit, and by no means such an 
indifference to circumstances as to require at every succeeding 
moment a panegyric upon the sweetness of their tempei-s. They 
are nice children, both of them sweet and affectionate, and the 
boy is very observing and pretty. I spent about three hours 
with him yesterday, mostly in the woods and on the grass, and 
if I were to write a treatise on the management of children, I 
should confine it to the one topic of letting them alone. The 

1 HiB graad-^shildren, aged respectively three years and one year. 
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happiness that that little fellow had yesterday in picking up dirt 
and scattering it on his frock, (which I siippose was merely to 
stimulate curiosity to discover some labor-saving process of 
washing,) in taking off my hat and throwing it on the ground, 
^in crawling off the papers I had spread on the ground for 
him, and tickling Vigo's nose wjth a straw, was worthy of a 
long chapter on infant psychology, What a terrible pity it 
is that so many anxious hours and wearisome labors of parents 
should be spent in guarding children against the exercise of their 
faculties^ and finally exposing them to accidents for want of 
their use \ iu other words, to weaken them in body and mind. 
I mean no reflection whatever upon my little Kate, for upon 
my honor and conscience, J do not believe she is one half so 
Weak aa most afEectionate mothers. 



To his daughter Kate on het* birthday. 

Lenox^ Sept. Ij5, 1880. 
. . . . , • , f , I am overlooking the meadow and 
the hills as I write, and endeavoring to lift up my heart in 
devout thanksgiving that our lines have fallen in pleasant places, 
and that so much of our life has been crowned with loving 
kindness ftn4 tendei* mercy. We hail this swe^t air and beau- 
tiful light as auspicious on your birthday. Your aunt gave a 
slight shrug, as sh^ spoke of your thirty years, at the break^t 
table. The same thing might have happened to me and in 
both be pardoned as an instinct in those who are twice as old, 
but I am happy to say that no involuntary or useless regrets or 
forebodings foit a moment cast a shadow before my vision, or 
prevented my looking back with satisfaction, joy and thanks- 
giving upon the sweetness and richness of your life in ^ (hat 
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can inspire affection and reward it, and especially at yonr lot in 
life, with a husband whom experience has taught us to respect 
and love and confide in more and more, until in our fond par- 
tiality we desire no better ; and with children to dignify life 
and fill it with the best and purest hopes. I cannot help desir- 
ing for you a greater measure of bodily strength, but I am so 
persuaded that you will use wisely what you have, that I am 
quite, or nearly quite^ content on that score, and only desire that 
in our mixed condition of good and evil, we may not fail to 
appreciate the good that so much predominates and be thankful 
for it. I am fully convinced that without sorrow and suffering, 
life would lose half its dignity and much of its purity, and if 
this be 80, we ought to lose none of our fortitude or patience, in 
the weak habit of magnifying that which falls to our share as 
something peculiar and too hard to be borne. As my own life 
shortens, the world seems to me Wore and more full of beauty, 
and it is only in some short paroxysm of bodily pain, most tran- 
sient and infrequent, or when I am haunted by the feeling of a 
useless life, or have a superstition that I have hiid all my good 
things, or when I happen to see the well-springs of happiness 
gushing out everywhere artd poisoned by some cursed sin or 
folly, or feel as everybody feels some sad privation, that I am 
wholly insensible to it. 



To his wife. 

Saratoga^ September^ 1850. 

Catherine's devotion to me 

has been incessant, and if it had been a little less watchful I 
should have appreciated it as I shall at some time when my 
mind is out of its present tabernacle, and I have dwelt upon 
the love of those dear to me with wonder, with humility, and 
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Grod forgive me if not with gratitude. I can never be in any 
degree as grateful as I ought to be for such friends, for you and 
for my children ; how good they are I what comfort they give I 
what confidence, what hopes they inspire I I hope little Gracie 
will not get morbid about herself. If I had twenty such 
children as she and Bess and Kate, I would, if I could, give 
worship for them on aU instruments, and with every power that 
utters praise. I am glad you enjoy our new home so much. 
Let us try to sanctify it by every service and affection that the 
heart can give utterance to. 



To me. 

Jan. 22, 1851. 

My Dear Ejlte : 

No lettiers to-night. I was summoned from the office 
to-day to see Doctor Chapman, who came, I believe, upon some 
request of my anxious family probably sent to him in Virginia 
in September last. After careful examination and inquiries, he 
assured my wife and daughters there was no danger of imme- 
diate dissolution, and indeed that he entertained considerable 
hope of my final recovery. This however, (I fancy), in his 
judgment depends mainly upon my obtaining some oatmeal 
within a month or two of this time. He says that the liver is 
extremely sensitive to any alteration of mental feeling; that 
ordinarily a man of a well-balanced character, will be so cheer- 
ful on buckwheat cakes, that enough of them, well-rused and 
baked, will answer all the purposes of exercise, society and pros- 
perity in business, in producing health ; but^ that when one's 
domestic affections are strong, and the sensibility in any degree 
acute, if there be a disagreement between the patient and his 
friends, in relation to diet, it will so derange his nerves, and con- 
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sequently obstruct the bilious secretions, that buckwheat is not 
an absolute specific without some admixture of oatmeal. Will 
you, therefore, please to bring me a dozen or twenty-five 
pounds. 



To William Minot, Jr. 

Lenox; Feb, 14, 1851. 
My Dbab William : 

I have not a very clear idea of the sin or punishment of 
Father Adam, but my conjecture is, that the garden of Eden 
was among the rolling prairies of the Mississippi, and that every 
variety of fine fruit flourished in the muck there ; that his wife 
was a woman of extreme beauty, but too curious and fond of 
power, and that under these circumstances, without any 
external constraint, he yielded to his appetites till he was fairly 
ashamed, and hid himself and that he never would have re- 
covered, and his posterity would never have been heard o^ if he 
had not been turned out of that palling paradise onto the 
Rocky Mountains, where he was obliged one half the time to 
spit in his hands and hold on, and the other hall* to work like 
the devil cutting down trees and hunting game to keep himself 
from starving and freezing to death ; and that in this way he 
gave life and power to those muscles we see in his picture, got 
to be a handsome man again and walk erect ; in short, became 
the first pioneer of the West, and a worthy progenitor of all 
those who should be willing after him to stay out of doors and 
do something, instead of staying in the house, talking or writing 
nonsense, and getting cross or imbecile. This conjecture is not 
absolutely new to me, but it is much strengthened by my own 
personal experience for the last three weeks. My desire has 
been unto the women, and they have ruled over me, and under 
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their dominion, and with such luxuries as cocoa, rye mush, 
brown bread and venison steaks, a world of pleasant sensations, 
and not a particle of action, my will has been so prostrated that 
I have not been able to answer your letter of the fifth, nor the 
one received since, though I verily thought when I got them* 
that I could neither eat, drink, nor sleep, till I told you how 
good they were. I am ashamed of myself and wish somebody 
would turn me out of this paradise, that I might have the 
sensations of a man again. The body is a good place for an 
active, living spirit to dwell in, but it seems to me that mopping 
it out with cocoa, and then lining it up with venison steaks is 
not exactly what constitutes it a temple for the Holy Ghost. 
. * . . I am, as far as I can judge, doing perfectly well now, 
doing nothing to be sure, but then free from pain and coming 
right by degrees as I think. The fact is, my gossiping family 
have been a little fussy, have magnified things very unimpor- 
tant, and if it had not been for the inestimable privilege of the 
haheasB corpus and the bill of rights, would have sent me I 
verily believe, in mid wiuter into mid ocean, among icebergs 
and probably in a vessel ^'' Mhort of coal^ iox change of scene. 
At one time, Harry Sedgwick actually took passage for me in 
the Washington, for the 22o? of February ^ with the " right of 
refusal within twenty days." As soon as I was apprised of my 
rights under the Fugitive Slave Law, I instantly and peremp- 
torily refused to sail in the Washington, and thus have escaped 
for once the dangers of the seas; and I should feel quite 
comfortable and at ease, if it were not for a lurking fear that I 
may, in some moment of weakness, be kidnapped by my dearest 
friends and sent to parts unknown. I never had before such a 
feeling of respect for the higher law. 
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To Charles B. Sedgwick, Esq., of Syracuse. 

Lenox, Feb. 16, 1861. 

Mt Dear Charles: 

I have two letters partly written to you in my portfolio, 
but the last is too old to resume, and now I will try again to 
send you a few lines, just to stir up your pure mind by way of 
remembrance. The feet is, I have been pottering and dawdling 
in ray house all winter, having nothing but women to look 
upon, nothing to do but eat, drink and sleep, like old Father 
Adam in his Eden, till like him I am feirly ashamed of myself, 
and there will be no help for me,* unless, like him, I am forcibly 
turned out into the world to do something. I have been sub- 
jected occaaionoMy to the dominion of the women for about six 
months, unresistingly for the last three weeks, till my will, 
naturally weak, is nearly broken down. I have been a good 
deal out of sorts, but now I think I am getting up agaiii. . . 
You must not infer that I am out of spirits because I aih shut 
up. Idleness is my element ; my sister is staying with me, and 
Bess is so knowing and handy and loving, and quick withnl, 
that all my wants are created and supplied before I know I 
have any. My wife and Grace, too, giv^ me all the time that 
can be spared from the interests of learaing, so that except now 
and then, in a moment of morbid feeling, when I have but a 
dim perception of the dignity and moral suitability of this kind 
of life, I am as grand as Cuffee. The mails bring all sorts of 
letters and all sorts of papers. I am dipping occasionally into 
the never-failing treasures of Walter Scott, and once or twice 
a week am cheered by letters from Will, in Winchester, N. H., 
who is getting quite a touch of life in a district school, some- 
times turning boys out, and sometimes knocking them down, 
and thus feeling his way into the intricate science of human 
nature. 

89 
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To his wife. 

May, 1857. 
DeabE: 

I am half tired to death, but fresh or weary, I must 
write you one more line by Mr. H., with whom I dined to-day. 
Thursday, Friday, Saturday, Sunday, Monday — ^five days — I 
have lived without you four times as long as this, and I trust I 
shall endm'e unto the end, but upon my soul, I must say, as it 
cannot affect your arrangements nor hasten your departure, I 
would not be hired for ten dollars a day to wait any longer, no, 
not for twenty. This is something for a person of my money- 
loving disposition to say, is it not ? Come home 

as soon as possible, and when you come, do, first of aU, tell me 
what I can do to prove that you have lost nothing by your 
original contract to live with me to the end. If love^ and love 
alone is a compensation for everything else, I have it in abun- 
dance. Farewell. Your affectionate 

C. S. 

To Charles B. Sedgwick, Esq. 

1851. 

Please set it down to the 

credit of Lenox that it is the only town in the county, and 
almost in the State, where a " Know-nothing " representative 
was not elected ; almost the only town in the State, where a 
«* Know-nothing " lodge has not been formed. Perhaps good 
will come out of it ; I hope so, but I confess I cannot prophesy 
much good of a pereecuting, Protestant league, that has adopted 
the worst principle of the Catholic religion, its Jesuitry, What 
short of this, is this secret association, without avowed princi- 
ples, or the authority of honorable names? .... Dear 
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Charley, yon said yon would attend the Litchfield Jubilee, and 
stop at Lenox. You did not stop, and therefore did not attend 
the Jubilee. I am glad of it. There was no dinner, no supper 
no cold collation, no wine ; nothing to reconcile a man that his 
remotest ancestors should ever have been there. 

To his daughter. 

Hiuradat/y May, 1851. 
Deabbst Bbllb : 

I hope I shan't die this year. I am just beginning to get 
rid of prejudice, or of some pr^udioesj to get beyond that 
contracted mind which is as poverty stricken in its enjoyments 
as in its judgments, I am beginning a little to see round and 
through things, and both sides of them. Even the House of 
Correction, which I have ever hated the authorities for disgrac- 
ing Lenox with, has its usefulness, its dignity, its charms. How, 
without the relay of Spaulding's hands, could I get work done 
cheap — in a hurry in a stormy time — so as to quiet my mind, 
improve my health, and alter the look of things before you get 
back ? We are greening up, and I want to clean up a little 
before you come; I want to see you mightily, but I have a 
foncy to have you stay till next week, when it will look prettier 
here. I have moved my rail fence at the foot of the hill thirty 
or forty feet into the pasture. It is a great eatpanaey a great 
gain. We have had a rain; I never desired anything much 
more, and hardly ever enjoyed anything half so much. It is 
meat, drink and cream for my new trees, — and I am getting 
well. It is all owing to you ; your good eye, your considerate, 
enlarged, angel mind, your allowance of cream. I tried it 
gently, carefully; now I eat it three times a day — only the 
little white cream cup full at noon. There is no sour in it, no 
pain from it; digestion coming right, I eat and drink, thinking 
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of you, and would not offend you or do wrong for the world. 
Stay till next week if you like — do give my love to those dear 
friends, Sam and Anna. I love them and they know it. Give 
my love to Kate, and William, and Willie, and dear Julie, and 

all the Minots. Tell — that I have planted hife trees and 

shall take care of them. I don't know when I shall write to 
him, but when I write to anybody, I shall. The clock has 
struck. Your mother will come to breakfast ; I must bid you 
good-bye. I kiss you. 

Your affectionate Father. 

Oh this blessed rain ! I have said my prayers this morning 
with thanksgiving, I hope. Love once more. 

To his djaughter. 

LenQX^ June 8, 1851. 

My Dear Kate : 

I tru^t I shall bear to-morrow t^at pur darling ^ got 
safely home, and that neither you nor William have any cause 
of regret that he left her behind. The amount of sunshine that 
she shed about us was a Qompei^satioa for all the cold weather 
and east winds that have so long prevailed here. Her visit was 
an imn^^nse pleasure, and all that J enjoy now in that way 
makes aa unspeakable addition to the cqmfort of my life. I 
believe the little thii^g loves me, and she has the power that 
nothing else has to carry me back to th^ time when my love 
was as pure as her owp. She awakens the hope too, and how 
precious it is, that the time will come, in spite of diet and dys- 
pepsia, when we shall all be loving children in the arms of the 
Universal Father. 

^ His granddaughter, Alice Minot 
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To the same. 

Ifovember 16, 1851. 

I felt a great moving of my inclina- 
tions towards Woodbourne the other day, when your aunt 
went off. It was, however, some alleviation of my desire to 
think that I had no consolations to offer to William under his 
present bereavement.* When one loses hts friends, there is 
always something to soften his heart. He can at least be 
thankful that he has had them at all, or had them so long, and 
it is always possible that they may have escaped the evil to 
come, but when one gives up what he is fond of and what hurts 
him, from the moment of separation his heart yearns after it, 
just as a mother does after an idiot child, or a wife after a 
drunken husband. Th^r^ i^ always a present wonder about 
the intimate relation that subsisted so long, a sort of feeling 
that an idiot child or a drunken husband is a necessary incident 
to prolonged existence ; something, I suppose, like the sudden 
distress of an engineer when he is approaching a collision and 
reverses the engine, but knows he can't stop the train nor clear 
the track. I am sorry for William, and I cannot after all help 
hoping, as his mind is evidently not hurt, but is uncommonly 
quick and active, that he may still find relief in his affliction, 
and some better substitute for his old companion. 

To me. 

Feb. 23, 1852. 

We had here last night, and until almost three P. M., to-day,' 

a wind that was a wind. Gmcie came into my room at one, 

and gravely informed us that the house would blow down. I 

sent E. off to sleep with her, and the moment she went to the 

* William Minot was trying the experiment of giving up tea. 
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Other side of the house, it began to lift up on my corner, and I 
thought I should have to get her back to keep it down, but 
though it shook somewhat, it settled back again, and I found 
everything right this morning. I am glad to hear your account 
of Will. It has so happened that it has not been one of my 
anxieties, that he would plunge into matrimony just now. I 
think the difficulty' of carrying wood and water into the third 
story for a family, would prevent it, if there were nothing else. 



To Maria B. Sedgwick. 

March, 1862. 

There is to be a meeting of the 

Horticultural Society at Goodwin's on Wednesday. Stock- 
bridge is the place fixed upon, because that place has some 
lively women, and is to some extent a civilized and cultivated 
place. The meeting has been notified in the County papers 
where all the County and Societies' secrets are kept, and per- 
haps you have not heard of it. The mercury last night at 
Lenox fell only to 16° I it did, however, thank Heaven, get 
down to 18° at Schoolmaster L.*s, at the foot of Shepard's 
mountain. ^ 



To me. 

March 21, 1862. 
• My Dear Eatb: 

I went up from Springfield with Mr. Bellows, which I 
did not know till afterwards, and in the evening went to hear 
the lecture he has delivered in divers places, and of which you 



1 There was much sportive sympathy between Maria and her uncle on the sub- 
ject of the weather. 
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may have seen some sketch in the Tribune. The lecture was 
magnificent, and even from Mr. Bellows surprised me, notwith- 
standing I have long considered him the best preacher I know 
of. It was full of practical truth, and full of beauty. The idea 
that seemed to me to take precedence of all the others was, 
that intellectual freedom was the necessary antecedent of every- 
thing great and good in human nature, and in the world, and 
although probably not exactly new, it was so stated, illustrated, 
and enforced, as to make the hunkers and conservatives in 
governments, politics, and religion shake in their shoes, and so 
pure and lofty in its tone as to touch every generous soul that 
heard it. Alas I I fear there were not many. 

I took some pains to inquire what the effect of it was on the 
congregation, and found there were several besides " the Hon. 

Mr. C " who were very much pleased, but for most of 

them I guess it was " too high grammar." Sam Lyman told me 

a capital anecdote about it. When it was delivered in H j 

a bigoted orthodox town in Essex, where eveiy man " knows 
more than enough for one nigger, and not enough for two 
niggers ** — there was no clapping, no applause, or sign of 
approbation, and when the lecture was over the people quietly 
dispersed to their several homes, and Mr. Bellows to his tavern. 
He took up a newspaper, aad shortly afterwards a very gaunt 
lantern-jawed person came in, walked round and round him, 
surveying him but saying nothing. At last Mr. Bellows put 
down his paper and asked, " Do you wish to see me, sir?" To 
which the man replied : ** Are you the person who delivered 
that lecture?" "Yes sir." "Do you calculate to deliver it 
again?" "Many times." He then took a dollar from his 
pocket and said, "You must be a poor man to preach such 
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sentiments as them. Them is my sentiments. I want to farrod 
them, and there is a dollar." Mr. Bellows said he was not poor 
but he would take the dollar and keep it. When you see him^ 
ask him to tell you the story, and ask him also to strike out a 
witticism from his lecture which is incongruous with its grand 
and solemn, and earnest tone, and its solemnizing effect ; — it is 
very funny, but does not belong there < . . . . 

I took up Mrs. Margaret Puller's life to-day. It is a book to 
take on a journey and read by snatches in company. I wish 
you would read the whole of it, and make notes, and write a 
review, and then revise what you have written, and then pub- 
lish ; it will be the best thing you ever did. There ai-e so many 
topics suggested by it — funny and serious, laughable to the last 
degree, and really touching, too, — and the contrast between 
her nonsense of talk, and the perhaps greater nonsense of talk 
of the leading minds of America, and the good sense and real 
beauty of action, would certainly funiish a subject for an effect- 
ive and useful chapter. After all, it is rather sad to see so 
many superior beings furnishing their chief illustration of the 
power of true religion by a patient toleration of those inferior 
minds who can't comprehend them. 

In regard to your Hungarian, I am sorry to say that there is 
no demand here for his talents. There is no place out of the 
school, and nobody in it who could draw a peacock, and then 
tell it from a Guinea hen. Speaking of hens, I wish you were 
here to eat scrabbled eggs, of which, for some time past, we 
have had two dozen a day, and that beside lots of the 
richest cream. 

I am delighted that William and Kate have had such a good 
time, and delighted, too, that you have enjoyed their virit. It 
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is inexpressibly charming to find William in such good spirits. 
Elizabeth writes on a small sheet, up to three stamps, and I 
cannot make my note worthy of two ; so I must bid you good- 
bye. With love to all. 

Tour affectionate brother Charles. 

To me. 

Boston^ Sunday^ April 4, 1852. 
My Dear Kate : 

The vjarm weather has not yet taken off the edge of 
William's New York visit, and he is well and in good spirits. 
The children, I think, behave as well as might be expected if 
their parents admitted they were entitled to government. 
They did not fret, importune, or resist, and were very sweet, 
and they are both affectionate. I do not think they have made 
any great attainment in the care of property, and Willie is cer- 
tainly not yet fit for a soldier or engineer. He has several 
times during my visit torn up the whole track of his railroad, 
and overset every car in the train, to the great damage of that 
and the passengers inside, and he has broken his sword scab- 
bard, without even waiting to encounter an enemy. His hum- 
ming top furnished me some amusement, when his grandfather 
Minot did not come and monopolize it. 

After tea. Ward proposed to take me to the benefit of Lola 
Montez ! I accepted, supposing that as his guest, he had the 
right to choose his own mode of entertaining me, and besides I 
had no other way as a citizen of the State, to testify my grati- 
tude to the benefactor of the public schools ! 

Mrs. told me that J. was quite constant at matins and 

vespers, which I thought somewhat disturbed her ; but there is 
nothing better to wake up one in the morning, or keep one 
awake at night, so that I do not regret it. Everybody seems to 

40 
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shrink from such conversions, as if they were a weakening of 
their own faith. To me it only seems a part of the great Benef- 
icence to make so many paths to heaven, that anybody who 
walks that way at all, may find one to go in. 

To me. 

ApHl 18, 1852. 
My Dear Kate : 

Yesterday was a day to make one ashamed to have been 
impatient of east wind, and cold and snow ; and to make one 
resolve never again to fret about the weather. To-day it is 
one's duty to recall to mind all the blessings of God's provi- 
dence, lest one fall into divers temptations by just opening one's 
mouth. I had a charming letter from Charles Elliot the other 
day, full of his pleasantry, but rather profane about the season, 
and with expressions about his mother earth anything but filial 
and reverential. 

I am very glad to hear that Mrs. Haggerty has delayed her 
voyage and is coming here once more. It will be a great loss 
to Lenox when she goes ; she has become a sort of dependence 
to ^hose persons to whom she dispenses so largely, and then she 
is so cheerful and agreeable that we should miss her very much. 

It is nearly a day's work to go to Stockbridge and back 
again, and the weather has not been quite sweet enough for 
that mode of spending time. 

To Maria B. Sedgwick. 

April, 1852. 
Will seems to be preparing for his foreign voyage * and 
I think that with his present energy and perseverance, he would 

^ Tliis refers to his son, who was about going abroad to study law at a German 
university. 
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have got his education before he sailed, if he had begun a 
month or two sooner. He is now looking into American con- 
stitutions and American statistics, studying all the ancient and 
several of the modem languages, and keeping up a brisk corres- 
pondence with returned American travellers, whom he supposes 
well posted up in foreign af^rs. 

Private. Pray tell me, dear Rie, if your mother slept any 
last night, after discovering that a copy of Shakspear's plays, of 
an edition of 1632, full of notes and readings, had come to light, 
which copy knocks up much of the learning of modem times, 
and knocks into pie all the celebrated editions, now most in 
repute, especially Knight's, and more es]>ecially the Cambridge 
edition, a copy whereof was recently presented to her. I con- 
dole with your mother. But thei*e is hardly one of her poor 
relations by whom her Shaksjiear would not be thankfully 
received, it is such a pretty book! 

To his wife, 

LeyioXy May 5, 1852. 
Dear Lizzie : 

Bessie has come; she and the day are gloiy enough. 

I am a little vexed that Will does not put to 

sea. I have requested it, but I fear to command it, lest he 
should get aboard of the wrong vessel and go to the bottom ; 
lest my first attempt at discipline, at the age of sixti/, should be 
afterwards considered by my family ill-timed, and quite too 
spasmodic to be meritorious. I have had a very nice evening 
with Bess and Grace ; they have both been pleasant, Grace 
fimny, and we have had some merry laughs, that best medicine 
for the worst ills of life, as is proved by the jocund, ringing 
voices of the poor slaves, so frequent and cheerftd that it is con- 
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strued into a proof of their happy condition, by those persons 
who cannot see that God, in His infinite goodness, sends joy 
into the hearts of the weariest and most heavy-laden. 

The following extracts from a note of Bessie's (which has 
casually fallen in my way) to her aunt Jane has so vivid a pic- 
ture of her father, that I preserve it here. The first paragraph 
relates to the forever recurring contest about the removal of the 
Court House from Lenox to Pittsfield, about which her father 
was repeatedly sent, by the friends of the Lenox location, to 
Boston. 

He took a fit of dignity, and the more the people here were 
frightened, the more he was sure the Couit House would stand ; 
and the more there was a friss and fluster, the calmer he grew ; 
and the more young America ordered him to the front ranks to 
fight, the more he took a commander-in-chiefs safe and lofty 
position away from the thickest of the fight ; and now it is all 
safe, and we are satisfied and jubilant. Father wishes me to 
say for him that " he left it to the Orthodox saints to be terri- 
fied to death, and being a heretic, his faith that all would come 
right, never failed him." Father has had a puppy presented to 
him, and unlike your's, his brother was not sent with him to 
keep him cheerful; a constant yelping ensues, which father 
translates into what Miss Barrett calls " the cry of the human." 
He sympathizes and sentimentalizes and condoles and consoles 
and mourns and moans with the puppy, because he is shut in 
the bam to cultivate local attachments; visits him in the 
evening in the rain, with a lantern, and makes me think he will 
never enjoy heaven in peace, because he will be perpetually 
rushing off* to the other place with a sip of water for Dives, who 
was very likely a puppy in his lifetime. 
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To me. 

December 1, 1862. 
Dear Kate : 

There is an obscurity in your note about the stock 
(strange that you should never be obscure about anything but 
money affairs). (Then follows a long letter about my af^irs 
which my brother never neglected.) To-day I have been to see 
Mr. Porter of Lee, who has been suddenly called to go out of 
the world, and is about to do it in as sweet and calm a manner 
as an honest, Christian man can do. This has affected me a good 
deal, for we have grown old together, and had a kind and 
friendly intercourse. I never dreamed of surviving him, for he 
has had an even, quiet temperament all his life ; never, till now, 
a day of sickness. He was of a long lived race, and expected 
to live to old age, and is some months my junior, and he en- 
joyed so much, and was so good in his household, and had such 
an honest. Christian profession, and so little cant for a true 
orthodox person, and such a grateful appreciation of his bless- 
ings, and such a prosperous, tranquil, satisfactory existence in all 
respects, that the disappointment is a severe one, and would 
upset anybody, but a faithful, filial believer in God's good and 
universal providence. He was very glad to see me, and as 
pleasant as if no fear, or evil thought disturbed him. His dis- 
ease is erysipelas. It is but a day or two that it has been con- 
sidered very alarming, and he will probably die to-morrow. 
Kiss my darling little Alice for me, and tell her I have not a 
doubt her letter is the sweetest ever written to a grandfather, 
but I cannot read a word of it. I wish you would get a Christ- 
mas present for me, for Willie and Alice. Good-night. Keep 
my Kate bright till the child comes to light. Elizabeth, when 
she comes out out of school, writes mottoes till tea-time, then 
makes wreaths till bed-time, for the coming Christmas. 
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To me. 

Dec. 16, 1852. 
My Dear^Kate: 

Your account of persons and things at Woodboume, and 
your description of the doing and seeming of William and E^te 
and the children will be discovered, I hope, at some time here- 
after, about the time they are sitting for a family picture ; I am 
not sure it would not be better for the descendants to engrave 
the description, and hang it up instead of the picture. 

I have your note to-night from Olcott. It is very nice. Let 
us try to balance the Connecticut river stock with this surplus 
and be thankful. Nothing comes so near my idea of " green 
pastures and still waters," as an extra dividend of fifty per cent. 

I never knew a case of a more decided advantage of riding 
over going afoot than William's. I wish you would tell him I 
am breaking my colt, and will sell him now for five hundred 
dollars. If he wishes to get the benefit of the other five hun- 
dred which I shall ask from him in the spring, he had better 
«ell his own horse. Bess and Grace have written what little 
news there is, and I will only add that every bright sun at 
Woodboume shines here, and that I am, with much love for 
those that are so well and happy there, 

Ever your most afiectionate, / C. S. 



To me. 

Decemh^ 28, 1852. 
I 

gives a melancholy account of the extent and effect 

of the rappings, which seem in some places to pervade society, 
get into schools, and multiply maniacs. 

If this mischief can be counteracted, now is the time, for the 
spiritual telegraphs are erecting all over the Union. There are, 
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it is said, five hundred thousand persons now in communication 
with the spiritual world. Mediums stand up and write without 
a hand to guide them, and jump up and down and dot the i's ; 
and many men sensible in business are every day caving in, and 
giving currency to this pernicious wickedness. And yet, what 
has anybody done comparable to the Indian jugglery of strok- 
ing an old snake skin till a full grown serpent crawls about 
before your eyes, and frees are blasted by a curse, and made to 
spring out of the ground and grow while you are looking on ; 
all which Mrs. has seen with her own eyes. 

To his daughter, after the birth of her son Charles Sedgwick 
Minot. 

Lenox, Jan, 2, 1853. 

Therefore, dear Kate, let rae tell 

you how sincerely thankful I am that our generally prosperous 
year has been crowned by the blessing of a new birth, that it is 
your boy we rejoice in, that we have escaped all fear, that in 
your health and William's, the growth in grace and stature of 
Alice and Willie, all things have worked together for good. 
William wrote me the most beautiful letter that ever was writ- 
ten, almost, about the naming of the boy, and as soon as I 
could disconnect myself with it, and think only of perpetuating 
Charley's name, there seemed to me a Godsend, for the purpose 
partly of keeping that dearest image of God's love alive. 
There was certainly something wonderful about that boy, or his 
image would not be so often recalled, and supplant every other 
while it is present. 

You have your mother's experience, and your own sweet 
temper and ceaseless love and vigilance to help you in the 
observations which mothers chiefly make, and in the training 
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which mothers must chiefly give to the first direction of their 
young twigs. It is the father's business to acquaint his boys 
with the world, and to fit them for their work in it, and- per- 
haps to work courageously ; but I fancy the patient, enduring, 
forgiving, trusting, persevering mother ^ves them the first and 
the abiding sense of the spiritual meaning of their life in the 
world. Without this certainly, the experience of eighteen 
centuries of oppression and misery and poverty and strife and 
labor and sorrow and death, would ^ve one an idea that thb 
world, with all its changes, would be a poor world to live in. 
And yet in this country, with moderate desires, honest purposes, 
reasonable diligence and true affection, how much we have all 
had to enjoy, how much more is in store for our children if they 
live wisely. May God grant us this favor, and under all possi- 
ble trials a childlike belief in His paternal providence and care. 

There have been few things written about Mr. Webster, 
either by his admirers or detractors, that have pleased me. The 
partisan passions must have time to cool before anything like a 
fair narrative of his life can be written, and there will be 
enough in the greatness of his mixed character for the whole 
world to admire, and many things that his warmest friends will 
bitterly lament. 

To the same. 

Jan. 16, 1853. 

I had just returned from a pleas- 
ant visit at Stockbridge and a very agreeable dinner with your 
aunt Susan and Maria, and began in good mood an evening 
with the pleasure of hearing good tidings fi*om you all, and a 
note written in your own hand, which is something like the 
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light of an exquisite landscape suddenly discovered, when one 
is filled with its beauty and desires nothing beyond it. There 
are times when I think of hardly anything but my children, and 
of myself only as their father, and then I am very happy, so 
happy, that I wish I could forget myself in every other light. 



To me. 

Lenox, Jan, 9, 1853. 

My Dear Sister : 

I hardly know how it happened that I should have 
wished nobody, and especially yon, a happy New Year. The 
fact is, it comes in a wrong time for me. The wise legislature, 
in its beastly proceedings, has most improperly fixed that ill 
chosen time for unfortunate clerks to account for their yearly 
receipts, and to pay over considerable sums of money which, I 
fancy, most of them have spent, and which at that time I never 
happen to have in my pocket, so that feeling rather blue just 
then, it seems a kind of mockery to be wishing happy new year 
to anybody. However, when the time is past, I generally find 
my concerns less desperate than they seem. I have paid up the 
most of my debts. The balance of eight hundred dollars in the 
treasury against me on the first of January is reduced to less 
than one hundred dollars, and there are three or four hundred 
due in the ofiice with which I shall square up, and then I shall 
feel again, as I have many times lately, that I should be glad to 
join the whole universe in singing Old Hundred. 

What an abominable way William has of nmning down his 
new bom children. With that dishonorable exception, every 
mention you have made of him since you went to Boston has 
delighted me. 

I meant not to have written a letter for a month without 

41 
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speaking of Everett's letter to the French minister about the 
Tripartite Treaty, blit I have not now time or space. Only 
think of the head and front of the conservatives proudly pro- 
claiming the progressive spirit of the American democracy, and 
jn'ophesying the annexation of Cuba as a fixed feet, and one of 
the certain blessings of mankind. It is a capital letter. I hope 
you have read it. I long to see the squirming of that impudent 
John Bull when he gets the letter. You will notice the nice 
mention of the Irish, starved out under the English govern- 
ment, and sending back five millions a year to keep their 
brethren alive. 

I wish very much to see my darling's autograph again. Tell 
William I am as confident that his boy Charlie will be a hand- 
some fellow, as I am of anything future, and I am only afraid 
he will be snapped up as of little faith. I wish you would 
please see that Willie has a nice silver fork, and that I pay for 
it. 

Love to Kate, William, Bess, and all. 

Your affectionate brother, Charles. 



To his daughter. 

Lenox^ Jan, 21, 1853. 

Dear Bessie : 

Your aunt returned safely at five P.. M., yestei'day, to 
our great joy. 

I was particularly relieved to hear from your aunt that that 
friend of ours, who made himself so charming here, and in- 
spired us with so much confidence, had not been recreant to his 
duty. I was greatly disturbed by that, for there are some per- 
sons to whom we give our confidence so suddenly and so 
strongly, and of whom we do not require proo^ or desire proof, 
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that when they disappoint us, they commit a fault against the 
race, and disturb that repose in the integrity of mankind which 
is perhaps as much the result of faith as of experience, and 
besides that, they positively hurt that generous feeling of trust 
which lies at the bottom of affection, and gives so much of its 
sweetness to the intercourse of life. In short, it gives a spas- 
modic action to the heart, and prevents its expansion. It is 
worse than a crime, for that may be repented o^ atoned for, and 
forgiven; but a moral neglect takes the warmth out of our 
blood and makes it black and thick, and turns the virtue of our 
faith into a curse. This is strong, I know, but there is nothing 
that seems to me much worae than letting people into your 
heart who don't belong there. I have written this therefore to 
tell you how glad I am it does not in the least apply to our 
young friend. 

Your aunt tells me that Mrs. Ward seems perfectly well I 
good— ^ood, what a nice time she has had. 1 am very glad. 

Little Gracie has just brought home her tunic and trowsei-s.* 
She blushes so in bringing them into the house that J am afraid 
of a rush of blood to the head when she actually puts them on. 
She is going down next week, and when she and you are both 
gone, I know not what we shall do, but try to remember how 
much happier we are when you are at home, and think how 
much h]4)pier we shall be when you get back again. 

I intend to pay you a short visit when this Court is over, 
which I think will be by the 6th of February. 

Give my love to Mr. and Mrs. Ward. Good-bye. 

Your affectionate Father. 

' A costume for a part she was to play in some private theatricals. 
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The following letters relate to his son William, who had 
suddenly left his studies at Gottingen to accompany a sick 
friend to Italy. 



To his wife. 

Feb. 1853. 

The longer I live, the more I am disposed to acquiesce in 
the things that happen, partly because they seem independ- 
ent of our agency, and the work of a Providence that we can- 
not direct or prevent, and partly because I feel the deepest 
conviction that some of those things that have been most 
contrary to my will and desires, and which have caused me the 
greatest disappointment and uneasiness, have turned out for the 
best. This does not prevent the moat painful sensations at the 
time, and anxieties amounting almost to insane fears. 

To me, 

Feb, 20, 1863. 

Mr. Higgin son's son, in Ger- 
many, has written much about Will that I was very glad to 
hear, for it relieved me from anxiety on two points.^ I was a 
little afraid that Will had deluded himself as to the necessity of 
his enterprise, and mistaken his love of travel for devotion to 
his friend, and that he did not care so much as he fancied 

about his studies, whereas Mr. H says that he quit his 

studies with great reluctance ; that he made eveiy endeavor to 
get some one else to take his place, and that he only decided to 

* There are many passages in my brother's letters that indicate what was often 
manifest in his conversation, his jealousy of his fondness for his children. He was 
aware how oflen personal vanity mingles with parental love, and so scmpnloas was 
he in guarding against self-imposed blindness, that I have oflen thought he judged 
his children with more strictness than he judged others less dear. 
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go, when it was ascertained that the physician's opinion was, 
that change of climate afforded the only chance of his friend's 
life; and he said there was a general expression of admiration 
at his decision, energy, and disinterestedness, when he found out 
the true state of the case. It was, as yon may suppose, a great 
relief and pleasure to me when I heard this. 

And now I have had a good time. Kate has been as usual, 
loving and sweet. The children aj^9 well, and very, very nice. 
William is prosperous, in good spirits, and very kind^ and I have 
been dissipated, and am well. Tuesday, a dinner party here. 
"Wednesday, at Mr. Minot's, with Judge Wilde. Evening at 
Chief Justice's. To-day at Ward's. Thursday, dinner at Mr. 
Parkman's — Kane's lecture — party at Ward's. Friday, dinner 
at R. Watson's — and lodging — and Forbes's — and Eustis's. 
Yesterday many calls in town — on Mrs. Howe, Edward Chan- 
ning. Harriet gone, oh dear ! Dinner at Woodboume — R. 
H. Dana, Jr. — Mr. Child — Byington and Jennie Pomeroy — 
Forbes's at tea — no nap, but an excellent sleep. I have got 
through it all nicely, thanks to large quantities of beef and 
mutton — very little champagne — no suppers — no parties, and 
a pretty large quantity of excellent sheny. 

To me. 

February 23, 1853. 
Dbab Kate : 

Your mention of Fanny and Alexander was really very 
refreshing, and I am be^nning to hope that my aunt Jane will 
skip again, (which she has rarely done lately) like lambs. One 
of the worst things, speaking after the manner of men, that has 
happened to the family, has been the heavy weight that dear 
Jane has had to carry, for she is rather heavy herseli^ and it 
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does not seem according to the order of Providence that any 
thing should impede her free course, but pounds avoirdupois. 
Now, if Fan gets well, as I pray she may, she can keep a car- 
riage instead of a doctor, and that particular inconvenience can 
be obviated. Ask her if I shall get a carriage and pair, or only 
one horse and a caiTyall — ^a carryall but the baby I mean. I 
suppose the Captain will choose to take him in his arms. 

I intended before I wrote to you, to see Bessy, and to make 
some effort in behalf .of Jane,* but I have not done so, and 
think I have not had time ; that b time enough to lie in bed, 
and to do my duty also. 



To me. 

March, 1853. 

Lizzie* came safe. "We had a channing evening. She de- 
scribes persons as Walter Scott does landscapes, giving you 
characteristic actions and expressions, so that you can see 
pictures of your friends as you know them, and of strangers 
as if you had seen them before. Her descnption of the actors 
in the necromancy, and of you and her mother* handled by 
the fleshly arms of the spirits, was really lovely, and reconciled 
me, seeing that you and my sister Lizzie stood the flre of 
heaven's artillery so well, to the witnessing this jugglery, 
delusion and imposition. Still I wish you to remember, that 
there is a sort of countenance given to th^^s^ things by visit- 
ing them; and there is a power of sympathy too, that acts 
strongly on the nerves and brains of such as you and Lizzie 
are, I would not run too much risk of catalepsy I I don't 

* A descendant of our dear Mumbet 

* My brother Robert's daughter. 

s We had been attending a;t^auc« of spiritoalUts. 
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believe in Father Gavazzi as a performer, and did not when 
I read his first speech. He is too coarse, and too bloody- 
minded. I will excuse hira for his hati*ed of the Pope, and 
his revenges, but I will not follow him in .getting up a cra- 
sade against the Catholics. The Protestants would not be 
the less bigots or persecutors. 

To me. 

March, 1853. 

I suppose you go to the rappers^ etc. I am not credulous or 
superstitious, but steady minded. That you go as a witness I 
am satisfied. Your testimony may be useful, but there is no 
reasoning against humbug or jugglery. I have never seen any- 
thing that was not contemptible, and I have heard nothing won- 
derful that might not result from fraud or collusion. The com- 
munications of all the spirits are made through the mind of 
some medium, and are, so far as I know, always coincident with 
the fancy or preconceived opinion of the relator. The nerves 
are terribly excited by fear, imagination, and in various ways, 
and the influence of numbers is always powerful, so much so as 
to produce catalepsy, and belief that twice one is one. I have 
a horrible dread of all these things. There are excitements 
enough nowadays, God knows, in the natural operation of 
things, without artificial means of breaking down sensitive 
minds, and filling insane asylums. What single good has been 
done, what good is proposed ? 

Remenyi sent me Kossuth's friend and relative to live with a 
common farmer in Sheflield, and be haunts me yet. lie was 
a large landed proprietor at home, has teeth the like of which I 
have not seen three times this century, for beauty or whiteness, 
delicate hands, and the air and manner of an educated gentle- 
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man. He would not stay with me over night, but went right 
back to Sheffield with Ensign who was here, and who promised 
to take him home to tea, and I begged him to look up a place 
for him if possible. He carCt work on land, and if he is put 
into a room with a hired man, he will hang himself. 

To his nephew, Robert Watson. 

Lenox^ June 9, 1853. 
Dear Robert: 

I rejoice in your joy and Mary's on account of the boy, 
and I suppose there would not be so much importance attached 
in the Scriptures to a man-child bom into the world, if it were 
not, ipaofacto^ the best thing that could happen, and to people 
either poor or rich. I suppose it is to the one a help and excite- 
ment, and to the other a consolation, but to the between class, 
those who are neither rich or poor, there is so much labor of 
provision, so much duty of governgient, such awful require- 
ments of example and knowledge, and such anxieties about 
disease, moral, mental, or physical, in short, the father wants 
so much strength of body, and strength of mind, and health, 
and temper, and trust in God, and submission to his will, and 
patient waiting for the promises, that I declare if you had not 
been in such a glow because it was a boy that weighed eleven 
pounds, avoirdupois, and if my people had not one and all re- 
sponded to it with the most evident satisfaction, I should have 
been twice as glad to hear that Mary was safely delivered, as to 
know she had given birth even to twin boys. 
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In reference to a suggestion that his son William should be 
associated with his son-in-law, William Minot, in his oflice, he 
says: — 

To his daughter Kate. 

Lenox, June 17, 1853. 

If the plan shoul.l work well, and to 

the mutual satisfaction of William and my Will, everything 
that I can think or hope for of good for the boy, would 
result from it, not to him only but to all of us, through all our 
sojoumings in this world, and perhaps beyond it; but do you 
see, my darling, that if, from contrariety of disposition or temper, 
there should be a want of that sympathy between them which 
is the bond of peace and the hope of perfectness, the silver cord 
would be loosed and the golden bowl broken, and who could 
help it? The relation of benefactor and beneficiary is the most 
delicate under all circumstances, and is made oftentimes more 
difilcult by the close relationship and constant presence of both 
the parties. Faults of manner, peculiarities of temper, obtuse- 
ness of perception, a thousand things that one does not fancy, 
or perhaps misapprehends, many idiosyncrasies that do not pre- 
vent our respecting or loving those who have them, sometimes 
separate very near fnends. These are contingencies which may 
always happen, and, therefore, perhaps it would not be wise to 
have reference to them in this case more than in any other, and 
in all that pertains to the future one must incur the nsk of 
dbappointment. The interest which William takes in my son 
and your brother will predispose him to like the boy, but noth- 
ing but his own qualities can inspire affection. . . . ' . The 
relation of brother and sister creates a sentiment, a wish, and 
awakens strong desires, and leads to efforts of various kinds 

42 
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and much kindness, but love is a thing to light somewhere of 
its own accord, and to stick oii the bush it falls upon, even if 
there be thorns upon it. 

To hb daughter Kate. 

November 28, 1853. 

How the elements of happiness change 

as we advance in years, frbm a beefsteak, a fine morning, a 
pretty girl and a good horse, and enough to pay the bill at the 
livery, to the principles and spirit of life, a clear conscience, at 
good temper, and those sweet affections which we are all quite 
capable of, and which, when we have once tasted the heavenly 
gift, make it quite easy to believe that hell fire is a reasonable 
punishment for those who wilfully pervert them, or give them 
up for anything else. I never have such clear glimpses of the 
arts^ and their meaning and use, as when you give me some 
graphic picture of your home and children, separating the 
group by their distinctive marks, and dashing upon each the 
colors of your love and hope. I long for genius, and a brush to 
make a picture for myself, that I may keep in memory the beau- 
tiful one that you impress for a time upon me. I suppose I am 
about as happy as a man can be who derives his happiness from 
others and does not make it for himself and as I grow older I 
get more patient, less nervous, more hopeful, and it is only 
occasionally, and for a short time, that peace, pleasure and 
gratitude are all driven out of my mind by some anxiety about 
the children, or some of them, about William's health, the sep- 
aration of those who have held together so long and so lov- 
ingly, or what for the time takes precedence of all other 
afflictions, expencnced or dreaded, the trial of a new cooking 
stove by an Irish cook I About ten days ago, fearing that I 
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shoidd get no wood to burn, I bought a ** Black Diamond " 
coal cooking stove — sent to Albany for it, paid thirty dollars, 
laid in tons of coal, abandoned the best wood stove ever in- 
vented or used, put it up, and for these ten days, in .our popu- 
lous kitchen the most intense gloom has prevailed. The bread 
would not bake, the fire would not bum, the meat would not 
cook, and all because the cook could not remember which was 
the door and which the damper I This morning the Black 
Diamond has been replaced by the old stove; calm will be 
gradually restored, and no other calamity will result from it 
than that I shall be obliged to bum up my shed first, then my 
bam for fuel, and then I shall probably be past being warmed 
either by coal or wood, and leave it to Batty and Bess to con- 
trive how they will manage. 



To ins daughiter Kate. 

LenoXj Dec, 21, 1853. 

Do you know that when I awoke on 

the 15th of December, I was sixty-two years old I I awoke 
early; the thought of a poor life came over me, and it was 
somewhat depressing. The termination of it seemed very near, 
for but one of my ancestors that I know of, and none of my 
brothers, had reached my age. However, I thought long 
enough and well enough to overcome the egotism of despond- 
ency and fear, to think as mercifully of myself as a charitable 
stranger would be likely to do who. knew the truth ; to rejoice 
in the affections which I feel quite conscious I possess; to 
realize, to some extent, the extraordinary blessings I have 
enjoyed through life, first from my parents, then from my chil- 
<iren and many dear friends, and lastly, that no power on earth 
could have produced these results, nothing short of a Being of 
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infinite power and infinite love. Into his keeping, like a loving 
child I tried to commit my spirit, longing, oh ! how earnestly I 
cannot tell, that neither I nor mine should be ungratefiil, or dis- 
honor him. I have never said much to any of my children, 
dear Kate, on religious subjects, because I have seen so much 
cant, and hate it so thoroughly, because I dread formality in 
such matters more than I dread death ; but I cannot recollect 
the time when, in my heart, I have not more desired for each 
and all of them a loving and trusting faith in their Maker, than 
any conceivable state of earthly felicity, I do not remember 
for a long time, a more cheerftil day than the last fifteenth of 
December ; hardly a day of my life when the joy and beauty of 
the world was so apparent to me, and when I should have been 
so nearly resigned to quit it. We know precious little of our- 
selves, except in certain particulars, but as far as I know, the 
thing I most dread is to survive some of those I love best. 
Next to that, perhaps, is the fear of living to tumble down in 
walking, or not to see or hear or feel what everybody else hears 
and sees and feels. There is an immense deal in the world to 
enjoy, and an immense deal for weak natures to fear, and after 
all there is nothing quite comforting but a comfortable hope of 
a life where there is no chance of loss, and where prosperity 
does not make one cold. 



To me. 

1853. 

Our learned friend Whitney left us yesterday. He is modest 
and pleasing. I suppose he will publish the last book of sacred 
Sanscrit songs in Northampton. I hope they will be set to 
music in the Connecticut valley. I doubt, however, if they 
will wake up the sleepy heads there, or disturb their faith that 
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the Hebrew records are the oldest in the world. Certain I am, 

that if this idea is communicated to away goes the old 

man's wig, and he will die of the first shiver. 

To me. 

March, 1854. 

Dear Kate : 

I believe you left me on Wednesday for the first time 
in our lives, without a special parting. I could not help think- 
ing of it repeatedly that day, and since, as something unusual 
and unpleasant 

It seems that you have neither overdone, nor got sick, and 
that pleasure and health, where there is no weak conscience to 
• prevent it, are the two things that go best together. Why 
should not a good, honest, social breakfast talk promote pure 
and undefiled religion as well as Sunday preaching, fpr which a 
man lies by six days in the week, and for which he hopes to 
receive in this world three thousand dollars, and in the world to 
come eternal life? 

I had a very good time in Boston — " boarded round " — 
slept, break&sted and dined at S. Ward's, slept twice at Kate's, 
twice at XT. S. Hotel, left my trunk in one place, borrowed one 
night-shirt, left another, saved four shillings in transportation, 
paid only six shillings for coaches. I returned on Saturday, 
the windy day, and what a wind I On the way to Pittsfield I 
saw pines, maples and apple trees uprooted by the way-side ; and 
but for Bishop to keep the cars and the carriage at anchor, the 
one would have blown off the track, and the other blown over I 
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I copy the following as a record of my shiftlessness : 

Don't you think a kind Providence has taken care of your 
affairs ? (I do I) I should think your faith would be strong, 
for it does not appear to me that with one dishonest person 
near you you would be worth one cent of property.^ 



To his daughter Kate. 

Xenooj, Aug. 6, 1854. 

George Ashbiuner came here to 

breakfast yesterday and told a good story. One of the State 
Prison boys from Stockbridge, who had got out, was working 
for his father. Mr. Ashbumer treated him kindly, and when he 
went away he canie up to the old gentleman, full of gratitude, 
and said, " Mr^Ashbumer, there is one thing I can tell you ; if 
you ever get on to the tread-mill, be very particular to get next 
to the wall." I went two days ago to breakfast with Ward 
Beecher. He is a genial, merry fellow, and liberal. He says 
many foolish things, but many wise ones ; he has got past the 
age when ministers talk nonsense dogmatically, and he has so 
much sense that when he gets a little older he will talk truth 
modestly, i. e., for a Beecher, 



Lefnjox^ Mass.^ Aug. 9, 1854. 
RoBT. S. Watson, Esq. : 

Dear Sir, — On or about the 14th of October, 1853,1 

received your favor of October 12th, beginning, " I got your 

two letters," etc. " How funny it is that the Sedgwicks can't 

live five minutes without writing letters." " Why don't they 

* I had not *' one dishonest person/* and I had two brothers, Robert and Charles, 
watchful, careful of my concerns. Since they left me, dear Ellery has been the 
kind and faithfiil heir of this gratuitous trouble. 
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each have a private locomotive of their own " " I have never 
been able to account for the success of the cheap postal law till 
lately.'' " When the Sedgwick family die ofl^ the postage must 
go up again." It so happened, that in clearing out a desk the 
other day, and endeavoring to get rid of some of the lumber of 
correspondence, I came across this letter, and said to myself^ 
how " faithful are the wounds of a friend.'' I have been en- 
deavoring, painfully and partially, for some years, to grow in 
grace, and as one of the most effectual steps towards it is to 
confess and avoid the prominent follies of one's life, I detenn- 
ined, as far as possible, that no more silly letters should bear 
witness against me, and perhaps I might live long enough to 
have the memory of all my toritten nonsense forgotten. Since 
then I have greatly improved. I am happy to perceive by 
your last, that you have forgotten the pain of former letter 

pains • 

Alexander told me, not three weeks ago, of a gentleman of 
large business and fortune, (he did not mention his name, I 
suppose it was you), who received a communication on business, 
of three pages letter sheet. " Damn that fellow," and " damn 
the letter," said he, and threw it in the fire without reading. 
I respect the manliness of that act. I admire the courage of 
that man's character. I have recovered from the delusion of 
letter writing, but I am affectionately, and with love to your 
wife and children, muchy Tours, 

C. S. 



Lenox, Mass,, Aug, 9, 1854. 
Value received, I promise to pay R. S. Watson, sixty days 
from date, thirty-five dollars and interest. This note is upon 
this condition, that the said Watson furnishes me with the 
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necessary railroad and carriage tickets to carry me to and from 
the White Hills, and pays my tavern bills (liquors excepted) 
in the month of September next. 

C. S. 
Dear Bob, the Court sits September 12th ; can you fix it so 
I can go ? 

To Robert Watson. 

Lenox^ Aug. 13, 1854. 
Dear Bob : 

I think I have the upper hand of you now. In October 
I received a letter from you, in which you cut me up and my 
family for a ^ cacoethes scribendir It was all just, if serious, 
and a good joke if not, but it fell fisir short of those maledictions 
which I have poured out repeatedly on my own femily, and 
owned up to,*as deserving myself m former times. Unfortu- 
nately, instead of framing that letter, and having it hung up 
one week in my sister's chambers, and then two in my wife's, 
and occasionally refreshing my own mind with its perusal, I 
threw it into the clerk's desk, where I happened to receive and 
read it, and utterly forgot it, till I happened to clear out the 
rubbish of my desk a few days ago, and threw it with waste 
paper on the floor of the Court room, where there are now com 
baskets frill of old papers. 

It occurred to me when I answered your White HiUs letter, 
that I would try to fish it out and put into you ; luckily I 
found it, and what you suppose I have cherished in my mem- 
ory for months with hurt and resentful feelings, I was obliged 
to transcribe from the paper before my eyes. Will you own 
beat for once ? (you never did in any of your devilish, nonsensi- 
cal, political notions) if not, I have only to add that while I 
reserve to myself in common with my most worthy friends, the 
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privilege of lying, I never stick to it if found out, never swear 
to it, and when inquired o^ if it be a lie or not, own up. It b 
as hot as flames here. The eaith is dry down to Sims's hole. 
The potatoes first formed don't grow, and I have the happiness 
of informing you, that thb sticks in my crop more than any of 
the misunderstandings between us; for I don't make much 
account of them, or reproaches uttered that do not come in 
cold blood from fixed opinions, or fi*om a purpose to hurt. 
Many of the Sedgwick tribe go oflT at half cock, they can't stop 
to load, and therefore there is nothing but priming and a flash 
in the pan, which I am so used to from you and your impetu- 
ous, impatient cousin Bess, and so free from myself from my 
own phlegmatic temperament, that though I do sometimes 
involuntarily turn up my nose at both of you, I go quietly to 
sleep and only wish when I wake up, that you would both 
learn wisdom by my calm example. As to the White Hills, as 
Mary is going I don't mind your being of the party, and though 
you decline indemnifying me for the expenses thirty-five dollai*s, 
I shall go, if it comes right when you happen to start Let me 
know that time, but do not act in reference to my Court which 
sits the second Tuesday, for two weeks. I humbly crave your 
pardon for three sides of a sheet which I have most uncere- 
moniously written, and am, with as much aflection as it is pru- 
dent to express for so impertinent a relative, your 

UiroLE Chables. 



To Charles B. Sedgwick. 

1856. 

I wish you would stop and see us. You must look out sharp, 
that you do not put it oflT too long, for you see I was sixty years 
old the night of the Press supper. Good heavens I how old I 

48 
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am. I never dreamed of such a thing. I feel myself a thou- 
sand, yet I am boyish, and mean to be while I live. 

says that — — - is quite blind. What a pity it seems 

that B who uses his eyes to make himself and other 

people wiser, should get blind, while L , who uses his to 

blind himself and make others blind, should be the one to keep 

his eye-sight. B— used to read good books ; never 

reads anything but bad promissory notes 1 giiess I 

I find I stick to you and Robert (Watson) like chestnut 
burrs ; to him I am bound by old cords which have grown 
strong by mutual sorrows as well as joys. I cannot lose the 
chance of being with him. Can't you compromise ? 

To Charles B. Sedgwick, Esq., of Syracuse. 

Lenox, Nov. 22, 1854, 
• As I always think of you as car- 
rying away or retaining, wherever you are, an atmosphere of 
love, in which heart answers to heart without a word said, I 
was not gi'eatly troubled by your silence, though I confess I 
did cast about anxiously, to think whether I could have caused 
it. It did not occur to me, as it should have done, to charge it 
to that devilish fever and ague, for I know from my own expe- 
rience, that various physical causes, dyspepsia, sea-sickness, chills 
and fever, and a thousand other things besides poor brandy and 
good mince pie, take all the sweetness out of a man, his heart 
and soul, and all the mind there is in him, except just enough 
to know that he is no better than spoiled meat ! Is it even so 
with women ? What a deplorable state ! Why can't we, dear 
Charles, take better care of this body of our's while it lasts, 
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made a fit temple for the Holy Ghost, to nourish sweet charity 
and love unfeigned, and turned by gross carelessness, or neglect, 
or abominable abuse, into a place for devils and cancers. If the 
common causes of ill health were not diversified by climate, 
inheritance, great labor, hard trials, sudden exposure, blameless 
ignorance, and sundry other things which seem to be in the 
order of God's providence, and are no doubt wisely meted out 
to us for various ends of goodness, there should be a law to 
punish a sick man in the first stages of sickness, and in case of 
gross disorders, capitally, without benefit 4^1 clergy, or the pos- 
sibility of the Governor's pardon • . . . 

In the same letter, speaking of the recent engagement of his 
second daughter, Bessie, he says : 

. ;. I am not only satisfied with the 

match, but I am delighted that Bess should have fallen into 
such hands, for I feel quite sure she will be appreciated and 
tenderly treated. I cannot, probably, have a much greater pri- 
vation than to lose her, but if it is well with the child, I shall be 
well content. 

To his daughter. 

Lenox, Oct, 12, 1854. 
My Dearest Kate : 

My heart turns to you and yours, 

and O ! (after reading the details of the loss of the Arctic) with 
what longing desires, that He, who has carried us through so 
many fears and perils, without suffering a hair of our heads to 
be touched, and has endowed us with such exquisite afiections 
and 80 nearly perfect love, would guide and guard us, that we 
may continue to love wisely, but not too well ; not so well as 
to forget that we have been, and are, held in the hollow of His 
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hand, whUe tbonsaiids and thousands go mourning about the 
streets, and must mourn, and some with inevitable loss. I 
missed only one thing in the superabounding pleasures of 
Woodboume, our Sunday service read by William. I under- 
stood his reason or thought I did. It has been mine repeat- 
edly ; a fear of not meeting with a ready and perfect sympathy, 
and yet it seems to me that, anybody proposing it, there would 
follow a spontaneous worship; heartfelt it must be, for what 
mockery is there so frightful as pretended reverence of the 
Universal Father? what heartlessness so horrible as lukewarm 
worship ? 

To the same. 

Lenox, July 15, 1855. 

Speaking of a friend who had been in a morbid state of 
mind, he says : 

Several times I came near speaking out my mind to her 
in bitterness, but she was occasionally so affectionate, and all 
the time so unhappy, that I was afraid in my ignorance I 
might do her injustice, and increase the evil I intended to 
cure ; and, moreover, whatever might be the state of her mind, 
I was well persuaded, and have long been, that reproaches 
never clear the understanding, nor sweeten the affections. All 
of us, I fancy, at different periods of life, get shocks that para- 
lyze our hearts for a time, as effectually as our limbs get palsied, 
often without our fault, and whether with or without it, we 
need the sympathy and tenderness of those who love us, much 
more than their severity. I am more and more satisfied that 
God made us as we are, and it is a great blunder to quarrel with 
His works, instead of trying to learn His patience. 
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C. G. P., Jan. 12, 1855. 

JVf T Deab Robebt : 

Three nights ago I heard of your misfortune, or rather of 
your accident, for it takes a long time to ascertain whether the 
things we dread are a calamity or a blessing. The definitions 
are given to words from a general theory of life, quite independ- 
ent of personal experience. However, our impulses are instinct- 
ive, and our experience so slowly perfected, that I could not 
help feeling badly to think of you as suddenly prostrated and 
deprived in a moment of all the active powers of life, and in- 
asmuch as sympathy rises in the market when it is the only 
commodity in demand, I felt a great desire to offer you mine. 

But this is the criminal term. The hard times have nearly 
doubled the prosecutions. The Court House has been thronged 
by loafers, vagabonds, and scoundrels, making the air pestilent 
with their breath, and a young, brawny, new judge, as strong 
as a hoi*se, has kept giinding in his mill from half-past eight to 
nine and half-past nine, aud with such a variety of cases that 
I have had no breathing time till a case now on trial was called 
on, which is likely to occupy a couple of day?. It is a curious 
circumstance that while so many persons are thrown out of 
employment by the hard times, the adulterers, poisoners, burg- 
lars, assaulters, thieves, counterfeiters and incendiaries have 
abundance of leisure for their various professions. 

But first of all» dear Robert, how is it with you ? Have you 
pain ? Do you fret that the Lord taketh no delight in the legs 
of a man ? That your own strong legs which followed your 
will and pleasure in all directions, perfecting plans, and giving 
all sorts of variety and excitement to life, all of a sudden refuse 
to move ? Do you think over the thousand things you would 
have done, and wish to do, and gnash your teeth with vexation 
and disappointment? In short, are you eating your soul up, 
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or have you the grace to say, " peace be still," and are you tak- 
ing comfort that in the passive state, for which you had made 
no provision, there is a world of beauty opened before you in 
the tender sympathy and sweet service of those who love you 
much ? I am always a little ati'aid of the trials of patience, 
with nervous, excitable persons like you, whose perceptions are 
as quick as a flash, whose instincts form conclusions long before 
a jury can be empannelled to try a cause, and sometimes let 
out the wrong man's guts, and then crawl on their bellies in 
remorse and anguish to render even a small service to the 
widow and children. Tou see I am ready to sympathize with 
you in every contingency and state of mind. I only want to 
know whether to pity or rejoice with you. I can very easily 
see that you may be sadly afflicted, and it is quite as easy to 
hope that you are strong enough for your changed condition, 
and that you acquiesce in it as something quite compatible with 
your welfare and happiness. To me I confess it does not seem 
so very horrid that a man should be shut up for a month with a 
devoted and very agreeable woman, and from five to ten chil- 
dren in the daily development of all sorts of curious qualities of 
mind and heart. One of the first things I thought of (forgive 
me) was that you could not come to me in January, as you half 
promised, which I had counted on. 

What a singular year of experience this has been, at hom^ 
and abroad, for all sorts of calamities, public and private, for 
prosperity and privation, frauds of all sorts, crime, misery and 
sudden death. These things have followed in such rapid succes- 
sion, and with such surprise and fear, that I am prepared to be 
thankful for me and mine that nobody very dear to mo has 
turned out to be a fool or a knave. One of the siugulnr fea- 
tures of the present term of the Court is the great number of 
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prosecutions under the Massachusetts " Maine " law. It should 
have been entitled a bounty for the sale of spirits in largo 
quantities without license, for the effect of it is to give to Irish 
men out of work, and Irish women with nine children and one 
at the breast, two months' board, washing, lodging, and good 
tires in the heart of winter, at the public expense. You can't 
think how the Irish men and women appreciate this privilege, 
how cheerfully they plead guilty to what the Tairkees call a 
crime, which they consider a successful stratagem, and with 
what light hearts they go from a state which promises only a 
precarious subsistence, to the prison where they live like fight- 
ting cocks. 

To give you some notion of the practical effect of this ingen- 
ious contrivance in Massachusetts for moral reform, I must tell 
you that a number of Irishmen and about half a dozen Irish 
women, sentenced to a fine of "one hundred dollars or sixty days 
imprisonment" as the law requires, for being " common sellers of 
intoxicating spirits," have walked off to gaol as pleased as pos- 
sible. Two women, each with a sucking child, have left num- 
bers of children to be taken care of by the town, and accept two 
months' provision as a great boon. There is one funny case 
here, an Irish woman from Adams, and one of the prettiest 
women in the county, has "pleaded guilty of selling, and she 
begs a suspension of the sentence, " because her friends have 
promised to raise one hundred dollars for her," she herselfj " not 
having a cent of money," and not being able to pay the costs, 
wishes to beg off on payment of the fine. The Irish nation 
are gathered around her, all swearing she is the best woman 
in the world, and the prettiest and the poorest, that her hus- 
band has left her, and that she has no other mode of getting a 
living, and that they have contributed one hundred doUai-s for 
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her relie£ I went to the District Attorney to beg her off for 
one hundred dollars, and save her the costs, fifty-nine dollars, 
and he tells me she has one thousand dollars in bank! and 
that within a short time her husband has sent a present to their 
child of two hundred and fifty dollars ! 

The case now on trial is for attempting to fire a store to 
recover a policy. The defendant is B , formerly a gen- 
teel carpenter, who built my wood house and cheated me, and 
has since been a pedlar m Chicago and a merchant in Pittsfield. 

He is on trial before a capital 

jury, and will go for it, unless some men of weak nerves find it 
impossible to send a respectable man to prison, who has a pretty 
wife in Court and respectable connections. Excuse me for this 
long yam ; upon my honor I would not have s«it it, if you had 
not quit business. Give my love to Maiy and the children, and 
let me know if " it is well with you." 

Your affectionate uncle, Charles. 

To me. 

Feb. 7, 1855. 

Dear Kate : 

Our letters are somewhat like the conversation of the 
two men, dropped in the middle on the banks of the Rhine, 
and renewed the next year at Beyroot, with this difference, that 
I forget where we left off. I have now yours of the 4th, which 
has reached me with the ordinary despatch. If anything can 
make up for the slowness of Uncle Sam's messengers, it is your 
letters which are always fresh and refreshing. I shall expect by 
far the happiest Sunday of the year, if you spend it with us. 

I presume the frost this year, for want of snow to protect th 
ground, will penetrate to Sims's hole, and that the mud will be 
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boiling up in the roads next spring till June. In spite of the 
cold, we sleep warm, according to some theory that the oxygen 
is increased by it, and that the internal fires of the system bum 
best when the mercury is low, provided always that you take 
the precaution to keep your hat on, and stick nothing but your 
head out. At any rate, everybody is cheeifiil, except those who 
will not stay at home and let well enough alone. There have 
been no howling winds coming up from the coast, or blowing 
off to sea, to make one shiver with fear through an imagination 
of scattered wrecks and frozen bodies. 

I am very glad to hear your account of Mary Parkman, and 
of our dear old friend Judge Wilde. I hope his life will be 
watched to the end. I hope and believe, that when his old 
house tumbles down, as everything must, according to William, 
that is exposed to the weather in this climate, he will have 
a splendid mansion in a better one. Most men's souls take the 
hue of their bodies, which are blanched with cold, get black 
with dyspepsia, or settle on the lees in old age, and get stale 
like beer; but his magnanimous soul shines through always, and 
one never feels in his company that it is bed time, that the can- 
dle is nearly burned out, and that it is time to go to sleep. 

I have had a most uiiprofitable excitement about the native 
Americans, and blew away at them and about them every- 
where, sometimes profanely, whenever I got a chance. They 
are certainly detestable. 

To me. 

March 18, 1855. 
My Dear Kate : 

Do you believe, against the 

authority of the Russian minister, that the Emperor is dead ? 
What a strange feeling it gives one, that the heart and fece of 
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society and the fate of nations are instantly changed by the ex- 
piring breath of a human being! that the accident of an 
apoplexy in St. Petersburgh should quell in a moment the 
passions of millions, stop the conflict of armies, and set the 
heart of nations at rest for thousands of miles ! and yet it is not 
an accident that a great despot should have great power — that 
God should take his spirit from him, and that his power should 
fall in an instant upon one of gentle blood. I am, every now 
and then, startled to think what a time we live in — that events 
so distant, of such magnitude, are happening from week to week 
and so likely to change the face of the world, that we look 
forward to the arrival of a steamer as to something that is to 
carry us beyond our private affairs, or lift us above them. I 
think the present contest is done, if Nicholas is dead, but what 
will follow, God only knows. If a million of men can be got to 
cut one another's throats because the Emperor of Russia wishes 
to carry his dominions across the Turkish frontier, and because 
those who oppose him prefer that Mahometans should rule, 
what is to be done, when that contest is ended, with those 
mighty forces, with those wrongs and miseries long endured 
and unredressed ? The only consolation I have in these wars is, 
that most people ought to be killed for their infernal selfishness. 
The next spree I shall look for, will be from Louis Napoleon. 
He has got his foot in and on the neck of Great Britain, and 
what he will do with his ally I am curious to see ; at all events 
John Bull is humbled. 

In April, 1855, my brother, while staying with his daughter, 
Mrs. Minot, at Woodbourne, had a shai-p attack of illness by 
which he was very much j)rostrated. He rallied from it slowly, 
and never recovered anything like health. The following is 
an extract from a letter to me, written a few days after his 
return to Lenox. 
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Dearest Kate : 

I found the kindest note at home 

from Mr. Bryant, begging me to go there this month with you. 
If I were stronger, I should enjoy it greatly, but I get too soon 
tired by company or exerciee. .... To tell you the 
truth, after I did get sick, I was a little superstitious about the 
" grand climacteric " as they call it, that seven by nine glass, 
through which a feeble man sees darkly. However I am bet- 
ter now. 

The spring is opening, and the buds are swelling, and I take 
great delight in this, and watch every sprinkling of green in 
the grass, and I mean to plant and prune as if I were to live 
forever. And Bessie is better now, they say,^ and her con- 
dition has weighed heavily on me. A great part of the winter 
my heart has becH sorrowful, and sometimes heavy ; it is get- 
ting lighter now. It makes it so to think of your good health 
and spirits. Take care of both for my sake. I have had a 
theory all my life, that the mere pursuit of pleasure was not 
wise, that it was sure to end in disappointment. However, I 
have always practised it, in spite of my theory, and the last 
experiment at Boston has satisfied me that the theory was 
right. 

To Robert S. Watson, Esq. 

Lenox, April 20, 1855. 
My Dear Robert : 

Before you order me any more things, I wish you would 
send me a schedule of your property or the amount of your 
net income, with a memorandum of the investments and their 

^ His daughter Bessie had been ill for several months, and had been the greater 
part of the time at a water-care establishment. 
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probable security, for anxiety is the thing I wish to avoid. I 
am fully aware of your generosity and love ; you have done 
enough to impress that upon me ; now I should like to know, 
if there is reasonable prudence with it. I have thought many 
times, how kind it was in you to come home with me, and do 
the most disagreeable thing in the world, keep watch of a 
half dead carcass, when you had other fish to fry, and were 
leaving behind you so much young and bounding life; and 
when the spring work was coming on, and the buds on every 
one of your trees were swelling with beauty, which an old man 
can compare to nothing, and a young man to nothing but that 
virgin breast whose first throbbings made a part of his immor- 
tal life. I was very sorry to hear Mary is unwell ; and I can 
hardly realize that she should faint or flag, for never in more 
than one or two persons in my life, have I seen such a bright, 
loving, triumphant spirit ; one that seemed to throw so much 
light over the whole countenance and frame, and fill every vein 
and muscle with life. She has always been a wonder and 
sometimes a study to me, and before you get this, I trust her 
mind will recover its accustomed sway ; leaving her reflection 
and prudence enough to see that with seven children to look 
after and direct, a household of care, and a sick servant that 
she cares for as a child, and a heart that in the midst of her 
gaiety requires every duty to be performed, she must relax her 
energy a little, and give her body and her mind a little repose ; 
constant incessant friction will not do for the most exquisitely 
fitted human machine, even if it is kept oiled with the oil of 
gladness. Give my love to her, tell her to be a good woman, 
and keep still once in a while; put an extinguisher on her 
lamp occasionally, and then relight it, and not let it shine all 
the time like a Drummond lisrht. 
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To me. 

Sunday, F.M., ApHl 29, 1865. 
My Dear Eats : 

I am very sorry that sister E. is so poorly. I have so 
distinct and painful an impression of her low spirits as I have 
once or twice seen her at home, and the effect of them on my 
own, and remember so well the contrast between them and 
the exhilarating effect of the energy and raillery and fun of 
her happy hours, that I cannot think of the whole house but as 
under a heavy cloud, when she is out of sorts. The melancholy 
of a servant, or the most inconsiderable member of a family 
creates a perceptible diminution of most persons' spirits ; and 
anything approaching to illness in the head of the house, 
and a person so capable of diffusing pleasure as Lizzie is, in her 
bright hours, seems to me more than a present trouble — 
something like an impending calamity. I hope the sun will 
soon shine all over your house from attic to basement. 

To me. 

May,lS55. 

Dear Kate : 

The Court adjourned yesterday. Last night we had a 
lovely rain and to-day the weather has been delicious, I 
enlarged your bed where the larches are. I put in three cart 
loads of as good soil as the roots of a rose ever rioted in. I 
also put your two beds by the windows into one, and now if 
this weather continues I shall miss you greatly every day. 

In spite of the season I read your report. It is very nice, 
and you ought to have more money, but you must recollect 
that, for the most part, it comes from parents who don't know 
how to train, their own lawfully begotten children and don't 
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believe in the reformation of adults bom of bad blood and 
thrown into the streets by their own mothers. 



To me. 

May 8, 1855. 

My Dear Kate : 

I do not believe any man ever had more to be thankful 
for, in the watchful care of a sister, than I have for yours, and 
not now and latterly, merely, but from my earliest recollections; 
and I often bless you when you do not see a sign or hear my 
voice, and if I often disappoint you in doing or not doing the 
specific thing that you desire, I endeavor to do that which 
finally, and with fuller knowledge, I think you would approve. 

I have done nothing to-day but to dig up, and plant, as well 
as I know how, some roses from the meadow, in the hope of 
resuscitating some damasks which were there, and giving them 
new roots, but they belong to an ancient aristocratic family that 
is dying out I fear, and will not flourish in these democratic 
grounds. 

Lenox^ Nov, 24, 1855. 
My Dear Marla : 

I feel no great want now but of a aelf-supporting aecre* 
tary, I have not the time to acknowledge the many favors I 
receive, till they are forgotten by those who send them, and yet 
it does not seem to me that I am ungrateful. Your note from 
Stockbridge, on Monday, was considerate and even kind, and I 
meant to have told you so right away^ but alas, when a man 
has studied idleness for a year, and got perfect in it, it is as 
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hard to write a note before the mail closes, as to dance on a 
slack rope 

I shall keep your note as a part of your autobiography. It 
was great. You mention the arrival of as the proph- 
ets foretell future events, as the apostles record them, as the 
Bible Society publishes Solomon's Song and the Gospel, with- 
out note or comment. There is not an £heu ! in your note, or 
even an exclamation point ; what other calm, great soul is there 
in Stockbridge, at peace with itself, and relying on Providence, 
that could have mentioned such an advent without some expres- 
sion of wonder at its hidden meaning, or betraying some fear of 
the results ? I had most unexpectedly last night a long and 
affectionate letter from Mr. Bellows. 

Give my love to your mother and Sara, and Mr. Watts. Tell 
Sara that I look upon her advice and example as the condensa- 
tion of the Gospel teaching, together with that of Brodie and 
jPcnn, and that I endeavor as far as I can, to adopt the one 
and follow the other; and as soon as it gets stinging cold, I 
shall expect to meet her on foot at Bradley's. ^ 

Your affectionate C S. 

In June my brother's daughter Bessie was married to Mr. 
Rackemann, and immediately went to Europe for a tour of 
three or four months. His relation with her was the most 
intimate and delightful that can subsist between father and 
daughter, and he felt most keenly the loss of her daily presence 
and society. He consented to take a journey in July to Mount 
Desert (then scarcely known to the travelling public), with his 
wife and some other friends. It was hoped the change would 
be of service to him, but the fatigue, exposure and bad food 
proved disastrous in their effect upon him, and he came back 

^ About half way betweea Lenox and Stockbridge. 
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less well than he went. From that time until his death, the 
following year, his health, with slight variations, steadily de- 
clined. Mrs. Robert Sedgwick invited him to pass the winter 
at her house, in New York, that he might have the benefit of a 
milder climate, and of the best medical advice. He went there 
early in December, and remained until April. While there he 
lost two life-time fiiends, who were veiy dear to him. But 
though enfeebled by illness, he received • the news of these 
events calmly, and bore them with the patience and sweetness 
that invariably characterized his disinterested life. Of Mr. 
Byington he says, in a letter to Mrs. S. S. : 

The trials of his life have accomplished the most perfect 
discipline of patience, forbearance and gentleness in his nat- 
urally impatient and irritable disposition. He led a life of 
dignity, and has left a sweet though sad memory to his friends. 



To Charles B. Sedgwick. 

Jaiomry 24, 1856. 
Dear Charles : 

I have been fretting about you every day I have been 

here, more than a month ago, and yesterday when your letter 

came to me, I was on the point of wnting to know whether 

you were in the body or not. I suppose I have still lodged 

in my body somewhere, the cursed skupp of Mt. Desert. I 

wrote to you before I left Lenox to know what had befallen 

you, whether you were alive or no ? whether you had ^led ? 

whether you had swallowed saltpetre and lost your affections ? 

and at last I have your letter of the old stamp— genuine. 



J 
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To his wife. 

New Tork^ Jan. 20, 1866. 
Dear "Lizzie : 

I had given up the hope of hearing from you yesterday 

when your letters came at six in the afternoon^ Yours brought 
tears into my eyes. How grateful ye ought to be for dear 
Will's success, in arguing his first cnse m St. I^ouis ! God has 
enabled you to make his path smooth to give him light to walk 
in, and ought we not to give Him tbe praise ? 

It is my Joy to think that your children 

love and appreciate you as your chi^dr^n sliould, and particu- 
larly to think that Bessie's new aUiance, which^ J. believe, is 
very close, has not abated one y)t> of ber aSecjUon for you ; on 
the contrary, I believe sh^ thinks of ^.ou morje Ipv^igly, more 
frequently, and more adiniripgly t^an ^ver^ I rejoice ^hat I am 
the father of those children, ev^er^ one of jbhem, for jtjirx)ugh 
them you must needs jtbjnk of piiB tenderly, Po try Jo think 
that there was a littje good blopd in nxe, and that iDverj drop of 
it was mingled with yoj^r pure, sw^eet;, h^aye,ply ua;tu^e. Pvery 
day I give thanks for yov, lujd ask for bjessings from above, and 
pray for nothing more \u this world for n^y^l^ but ;> jlj^a^kfril 
heart, and resignation apd xjoj^forraity to Ood'^ will. 



To his wife. 

Jfefifi York, March, 1856. 

, If people, whose souls are bound up 

in their sons and brothere while alive, and who love them so 
tenderly that no tongue can tell how much, were to devote 
themselves generally, when they depart, and cheerfully to every 
active duty that humanity can claim of them, I fancy that the 
gloomy reser\'e and seclusion which so many practice, and seem 
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to consider a sort of sacred duty to the memory of the de- 
paited, would go out of fashion^ 

The following are fragments of letters to his daughter Kate, 
during the last six months of his life. 

Nobody but God knows how much I have sinned from fear 
and anxiety lest some awful change should visit us. I am be- 
coming better a little, I think, less anxiou« and more confiding 
from year to year, and it is the desire of my inmost heart that 
I may mean and feel what I say from day to day, " Thy will be 
done." 

iVetc York^ April 13. 
I am quite desirous now to get to Lenox and to meet you 
there, and am waiting to hear that the snow is gone in the 
highway between my barn and the Court House, and between 

Phelps's and Biddy Holden's 1 hope not to delay 

going so long as to make it inconvenient for you to meet me 
there. That is as necessary, afler what you have said, as my 
daily bread, and that is enough, with my return home and Wil- 
liam's generous and cheerful acquiescence, to make my daily 
bread sweet and as nutritious as possible. After so long an 
illness and so much and such complete internal disorganization, 
I do not think it wise to expect much strength, or any very 
near approach to health again. ... I would give a dollar 
to see little Charlie with his spade. 

By the unanimous desire of the Berkshire bar my brother 
retained his office as Clerk of the Courts, so long as there was 
the slightest hope of his restoration, the duties being performed 
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in the meantime by his "trusty and well beloved" friend, Wil- 
liam Tucker, who had for many years been his assistant in the 
office. When, at last, he resigned it, he received from all the 
members of the bar the warmest expressioofi of regret and 
sympathy. 

In April he returned home. He was impatient of a longer 
absence from his wife, who had been only able to leave her 
school for an occasional brief visit to him in New York. 
He had also ceased to hope anything more than partial and 
temporary relief from medical aid. His suffering had become 
constant and was often severe, particularly from dropsy, which 
made his breathing very laborious, and almost every movement 
painful. He took cold on the journey, and was so ill for a few 
days that we thought he could not rally again, but he did. His 
interest in his place, and in every living thing upon it, never 
abated; as soon as the weather and the state of the ground 
would permit it, he managed to go about his grounds (on a 
pony when he could not walk), and direct everything that he 
wished to have done, as is shown in the following note from 
Mrs. Rackemann to Mrs. Minot. 

Lenox, June 19, 1856. 
.....>....., Father is much the same. 
He has no nausea for the present, and though his feet are much 
swelled, he seems pretty comfortable. He has this morning 
been out two hours, bought a cow, engaged a pasture for an- 
other, bargained for a lot of chickens, attended to a celery 
trench, settled about some oats, and before dinner after his nap, 
worked a few minutes with the little hoe. Still he is very weak, 
and at times depressed ; generally, however, wonderfully patient 
and hopeful and cheerful. 

He usually drove out for an hour, and almost always had 
some errand of kindness to do. Only three weeks before his 
death, when the motion of the wagon ov^r the uneven country 
roads was exceedingly painful and distressing to him, he could 
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not give up the pleasure of carryiDg relief to a poor, sick young 
lad, a mile or two out of the village. The intense heat of the 
month of July caused him great suffering. His nights were 
restfess — often almost sleepless — and at the earliest dawn ot 
the long summer day he would leave his bed, and have his easy- 
chaii' placed at a windo\^ overlooking his grounds ; there, with 
a Copf of the Psalms always beside him, he spent many hours 
of loving add grateful communion with nature and with God. 
Whcfri he became tod weak to talk with the friends who came 
to see him, hid bri^teding eye add the warm pressure of his 
hand still made them welcome^ and his ffew words expressed his 
affeetion for them^ some tedder edqiiiry for the absent, or some 
tduch of his old deliglitful humon On the third of August he 
entered into his rest* The funeral took place at Stockbridge 
on the fiixtht 

Ah I my brother! how lovingly, how fitly, were you lain 
down* Harry add Elleiy* (the two others 1 did not mai-k — ^I 
am sure they wei'e near friends), slowly, as if their pulses 
stopped^ as if they would still hold back that precious mould of 
^afth} let down that faithful son into the bosom of his mother 
earthi The vision is still present to me* 

These Woi'ds conclude Miss Sedgwick's tribute to her brother. 
I subjoin in the appendix to this volume some notices of my 
father, which appeared in the public prints after his death. I 
give also a letter to Miss Sedgwick from a dear young friend 
of herSj because of the truth and beauty \Vith which it describes 
both his character and his relation to his sister. If I were to 
insert all the tributes of love and gratitude and admiration for 
my father, and of sympathy for their loss, that flowed in upon 
his family on every side, I could readily fill another volume. 

I ought, perhaps, to say in explanation of so many of the let- 
tei*s in this volume being addressed to me, that I was the only 
one of his children who had permanently left his home some 
years before his death, and during this period he habitually cor- 
responded with mci K. S. M. 

^ Oar dear nephews. 
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August 13, 1866. 
My Deak Miss Sedgwick j 

How impossible it is for me to tell you with what poig- 
nant giief I heard of yonr beloved brother's departure. * . . 
. . . How can we spare his genial^ noble, generous spirit, 
with its unfailing sympathy and tenderness for every human 
heart, his friendship so constant and so true, with all a woman's 
sweetness added to a man's strength and depth I Let us hope 
it is still not far removed from us, that its influence is as near 
and tender as ever, that that large heart of his is pouring forth 
its love with greater power than ever, upon all those so dear 
to him. 

Most precious will ever be to me his kindness of many years ; 
he has been loved as few are loved, and no one can ever forget, 
who has enjoyed it, the peculiar delicacy and warmth of his 
sympathy. To you, dearest friend, his twin soul, what his loss 
must be, none but God can know, and no other can fill the 
dreadful void. 

4 4.... How my memory goes back 

to my many talks with your brother about you — talks on the 
low couch in the parlor comer, and in the sunny meadow, while 
the hay perfumed the air, and in the rocky ice glen, and on the 
breezy hillside. Everywhere the place was forgotten in the 
person, for you filled all the foreground* His heart overflowed 
in tenderness to you, like the heart of a lover. 
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CHARLES SEDGWICK. 

The morning papers announce the death of Charles Sedg- 
wick, which took place at Lenox, on Sunday morning, the 3d 
inst. 

He was the youngest son of the late Judge Sedgwick, of 
the Supreme Court of Massachusetts, and was brother of Theo- 
dore, and Henry, and Robert Sedgwick, all of whom, after lives 
of eminent usefulness, have gone before him, and of the sweet 
authoress who survives him. Like his brothers he was educated 
for the bar, but his gentle nature was spared the harsh conflicts 
of litigation by his appointment, early in his professional life, to 
the office of Clerk of the Supreme Court of the State. This 
obliged him to remove from the family seat at Stockbridge to 
Lenox, the county town, where he resided, still holding the 
same office, until his death at the age of sixty-four years. 

His life was distinguished by its sweetness. A loveliness 
almost feminine suffused and softened an ardent, vigorous na- 
ture. To an inquiring mind, keen perceptions and a refined 
taste, he united strong humor and the most comprehensive sym- 
pathies. With feelings capable of great earnestness and enthu- 
siasm, he possessed common sense and good judgment, and 
constant faith in man. He was, therefore, an excellent adviser 
of young and old, and was equally beloved and respected by all. 
He was not a philanthropist in the ordinary sense of the word, 
but he met those with whom he was brought in contact with 
far more than common interest. His face, tones and manner 
expressed good feelings, his conversation was persuasive, his 
humor affectionate, his opposition delicate and winning. 

A superior spirit radiated from him, and no one could be with 
him, without feeling that he had a friend. His daily life was a 
joy to all who knew him, and in the magnificent scenery of his 
home there was nothing more beautiful than his kindness. 

His house has been for years the centre of hospitality and 
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refinement, and the news of his departure will carry sadness to 
many in every part of our own country and of Europe who are 
indebted to him for bright hours and better feelings. 

' JSvening PosL 



MR CHARLES SEDGWICK. 

Lenox, Wednesday, Aug, 7, 1856. 

Mr. Charles Sedgwick's funeral took place in the midst of 
a pouring rain, at 4 P.M., yesterday. Dr. Dewey amved just 
in time; he read the Scriptures, and made a few impressive 
and touching remarks about Mr. Sedgwick's character, and 
Dr. Bellows followed with a prayer. Notwithstanding the 
tremendous searching storm — here one of the very severest I 
ever knew — the house and gi'ounds were crowded with people, 
rich and poor, high and low, vieing in their desire and effort to 
testify their respect and affection for this beloved man. Twenty 
four Inshmen begged leave to carry Mr. Sedgwick's body 
on their shoulders to Stockbridge, six miles 1 They said they 
would go on their knees if it were considered any more expres- 
sive of their love. The weather was such, that they were not 
allowed to carry the body, except for a-half mile at the begin- 
ning and end of the jouniey; but they walked all the way, and 
the flood made the water up to their knees in several parts of 
the road. A procession of great length, all the best and many 
of the poorest of the people, followed the body to its resting- 
place. There, in a gi*ave scooped in the sand, the remains were 
laid, and four of Mr. Sedgwick's nephews gently shovelled the 
earth in upon his dust, while the kindred all, and a great assem- 
bly, stood round for an hour in the midst of the rain, to see the 
last oflSce performed. It was unspeakably affecting; more so 
than anything I ever saw. 

The testimonies of love, which each and all rival each other 
in paying the memory of this lovely person, are most touching 
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and instructive. Such is the effect a gentle, sweet, and 
disinterested life and character produce ! Such is the reward 
of simple goodness I With a disposition, of the greatest 
natural sweetness, a felicitous constitution, and circumstan- 
ces highly favorable to his peculiar genn of character, he 
has flowered out almost as naturally and spontaneously as a 
rose, emitting a fi'agrance of which a whole region has partaken. 
Perfectly uncorrupted by the world, fond of simple pleasures, 
without any urgent and straining business, with no vehement 
desires, or stormy passions, or even engi'ossing tastes, his soul 
lived in the present — for every day — expending or rather 
enlarging itself in little kindnesses, smiles, words of sympathy, 
looks of love, deeds of mercy, crunjbs of comfort. Humanity 
was his unaffected passion. With " a face of the Beatitudes," 
his presence was a benediction. " The eye that saw him, 
blessed him, the ear that heard him, bore witness to him." He 
was every man's brother, without the pain of adoption ! a natu- 
ral keeper of the Chiistian law of brotherly love, illtistrating 
what is so usually obscured even by the painful effort of his 
followers' lives — our Saviors declaration, " My yoke is easy, 
and my burden is light." 

In his sleep, half delirious perhaps, he muttered, "I don't 
want a mark set upon Cain f What a characteristic expression 
of his loving sympathy, which ran back to the remotest past and 
included the most undeserving and unpitied of our race. His 
death was expected by his friends, but apparently sudden to 
himself, if even recognized. He had much enjoyment even to 
the last, clinging to life for its own sake, and not from the fear 
of death, which at times he embraced as a blessing, and never 
dreaded for anything beyond it. And so this beautiful, com- 
plete, happy, and exemplary life has concluded ! Our friends 
here are calm and submissive ; the loss they have experienced 
is one it will take the remainder of their lives fully to reahze ; 
the blessing they have had, one that will extend its support and 
comfoi*t and spiiitual presence over the rest of their earthly 
existence. God bless the lesson to all of us ! B. 
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THE LATE CHARLES SEDGWICK. 

Died, at Lenox, on the 3d of August, 1856, Charles Sedg- 
wick, Esq^ late Clerk of the Courts for the County of Berk- 
shire. 

Mr. Sedgwick's death brings grief to a very wide circle of 
friends, and though the fact that for more than thirty-five years 
he had faithfully served the Commonwealth in the very respon- 
sible office of Clerk of the Courts for, the County of Berkshire, 
is a sufficient reason why his death may be publicly noticed, it 
is by no means the principal one. His family name has for two 
generations been widely known and honored. He was the 
youngest son of Theodore Sedgwick of Stockbridge, who was 
Speaker of the U. S. House of Representatives in the sixth Con- 
gress, and subsequently a Justice of the Supreme Court of this 
Commonwealth ; a man whose weight of character, fine accom- 
plishments, and most dignified person, are still remembered and 
spoken of with respect and admiration by the eldei-s of our 
community. Judge Sedgwick left four sons, who all followed 
their father's profession of the law. But Charles, the youngest, 
not having the robust constitution necessary for the severer 
labors of the bar, accepted the office of Clerk of the Courts 
very early in his professional career, and continued to hold it to 
the great satisfaction of his fellow citizens in his county, until 
the approaches of his final sickness obliged him to resign. His 
office brought more distinctly and generally into notice the rare 
excellence of the man. Men like him, are not often met with in 
a generation. Whoever met- him casually could not easily for- 
get him, and delighted in him. By the charm of his manner and 
conversation, and by the life and spirit which he infused into 
the social circle around him, he imparted as much happiness to 
others, as it was possible for a man, by his private personal char- 
acter, to do. He was the most social of men, and he infected 
eveiy one with the same spirit. He dissolved at once the reserve 
and shyness which so easily besets the Anglo-Saxon, and made 
others as easy, frank and cordial as himself. It was impossible 
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to resist the fresh, vivid interest he took in conversation, or to 
be cold and unimpressed under the influence of the warm sym- 
pathy which he expressed with the most delicate tact, and with 
the nicest shades of language, in the thoughts and feelings of 
others — and this power and influence extended to all sets and 
classes of men — nothing good in human nature was too com- 
mon-place for his interest, and out of the most common-place, 
he contrived to extract something genuine and peculiar ; with 
the higher and nobler impulses, his spiiit rose in most cordial 
response. 

His mind was very quick and active, and if not strikingly 
original, was fresh and very suggestive of thoughts to others, 
and was still more remarkable for its power of adaptation to 
the intellectual level of others. He never showed himself above 
the sympathies, or comprehension, or interests of the com- 
monest, and he could well sustain his part in the most instructive 
and interesting conversation with men of acknowledged attain- 
ments and supenority. His heart shone through all his con- 
versation, diffusing the warmest light, and .creating a social 
atmosphere, in which every good feeling started into new 
growth. A day or an hour with hhn, made one's cares drop, 
and life become younger and fresher. He was gifted with much 
fancy, and a most delicate and exuberant humor, and when 
excited by an unusual flow of spirits, or the society of more 
intimate friends, he could keep a circle in laughter for hours 
with the outpourings of his mirth. He had much genuine wit, 
and his ideas, coming together from distant and opposite points, 
sparkled with the light of sudden and unexpected contrasts. 
His wit and humor had the rape charm of creating no uneasi- 
ness. Mr. Sedgwick could not, knowingly, injure the feelings 
or character of any one. 

Kindness and affection were inherent elements of his very 
being and nature ; and his sympathy and wit, and social power 
and charm, all rested on the broadest and firmest foundations 
of honor, truth and religion. Much as he was loved, he was 
equally respected. He was not less socially what a gentleman 
should be, than he endeavored to be, and was, what morally 
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a man ought to be. Keenly as he enjoyed much of life, 
and keenly as he imparted enjoyment to others, he never pre- 
ferred, for himself or others, happiness or indulgence to duty — 
and duty with him, stood in her own high and clear atmosphere. 
His great delight, for it never seemed in him like a duty, was in 
doing something for others — and this was the occupation of 
what others often consider as their leisure hours. Thoughtful 
kindnesses, essential favors and assistance, not done now and 
then, as a task or penance, but instinctively and unconsciously,, 
and with his whole heart and soul, were scattered through every 
day of his life. His disinterestedness seemed never conscious of 
the sacrifices it made. He was truly humble, an<i shunned the 
imputation of excellence, as if it was almost a fault. For the 
young, and those stniggling with heavy or dangerous trials, he 
was especially considerate and watchful. He never despaired 
of the effects of kindness, and how much his kindness effected 
few can adequately reckon. His charity was distilled into every 
hour of his life, and kept it fresh and full of usefulness to ita 
close. 

His hospitality — an inherited virtue — should riot be omitted, 
for how many have partaken of it? In the summer season^ 
particularly, his house in Lenox was the resort of all those 
seeking health and recreation among the beautifiil hills and 
the pure air of Berkshire. All were cordially welcomed, and 
refreshed in mind and spirits, as well as in body, for his pres- 
ence and example quickened the spirit of his whole household.. 
All were treated with equal kindness, the distinguished, and he 
who had no name in the world. The young forgot their shy- 
ness, the old their cares, and each gave to the common enter- 
tainment the best of his mind and heart. LoiVg will his mem- 
ory live as the pleasantest of human recollections, with all those 
who have ever been under his roof, and long will the traditions 
of his character linger around his home. 

Mr. Sedgwick took a keen interest in all subjects* affecting 
the public rights and general happiness of man. He loved 
liberty ardently, and he had a strong faith in the benefits of its 
universal diffusion. He believed that men, if left to themselves^ 
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would not go permanently astray, and he was as inclined to 
risk the cause of good government on this principle, as on any 
artificial checks, or restraining devices. Though ardent in his 
political feelings, he was not a partizan, and never left the 
threshold of clear principle. 

W. M., Jb., Boston Daily Advertiser. 
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